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GENEVBA, 


*Twas the mid hour of night, in that gay clime 
Where man to sleep resigns the sultry day, 
And chides at eve the ling’ring foot of Time, 
To breathe more freely with the parting ray : 
*T was Venice, in her days of boundless sway 
And boundless revelry, when her proud fleets 
Swept unresisted o’er the subject main, 

When every echo of her marble streets 

Sent back the Gondolier’s light-hearted strain, . 
Wafting to some gay scene of festive cheer 
Her high-born dame and gallant cavalier. 


*T was Carnival, that time of frantic glee, 
When Venice bore the palm, by none denied, 
When Pleasure’s joyous pilgrims flock’d to see 
Her pompous Senate doff its ermined pride, 
To sport its mirth-enfranchised slaves beside. 
No more his beads the holy friar told ; 

; No more the housewife plied her busy wheel ; 
The usurer forgot to count his gold ; 
The mendicant to whine ; the thief to steal : 
All was release from toil, escape from sorrow, 
A six-weeks’ holiday that knew no morrow. 


Twas in this season of contagious glee, 
That midnight hour when most o’erflows its tide, 
at brave Leoni, late return’d from sea, 
ived the boon he prized o’er all beside, 
Foscari’s lovely daughter for his bride. 
O’er the proud ancestry that lined the walls 
A thousand lamps their blaze of radiance threw, 
Music resounded through the marble halls, 
And fairy dancers to the measure flew : - 
All shared Leoni’s joy, but those the best 
Whom mutual love alike had lately blest. 
Vou. XVII... 
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Genevra. 


Was the bliss mutual? Envy’s piercing eye 
Mark’d a light cloud obscure Genevra's brow, 

Her wakeful ear ised a secret sigh, 

That, rising, struggled with the marriage vow ; 
Leoni mark’d not ; all was sunshine now 

Within a breast, where Love and Honour found 
Congenial element ; yet in whose darker mood 
These bright ones might in deadly spells be bound, 
Pale doubts might haunt, and jealous fiends intrude. 
But wherefore now ? Genevra’s ready voice, 
Unfalt’ring, ratified a father’s choice. 


Months onward roll’d. War’s spirjt-stirring cry 
Aroused Leoni from inglorious ease :—. 

Again his galley’s stern display'd on high 

His gilded cross, the terror of the seas, 

And gave his conqu’ring banner to the breeze. 
He went reluctant, for his love was still 

A bridegroom’s: while-e darker, fiercer power 
Began its subtle poisons to distil : 

This to his brother at their parting hour 

He half imparted, with mysterious tone, 

And bade him guard his honour as his own. 


There had of late return’d from foreign lands 

One who had loved Genevra ; some would say 
The youthful pair had plighted hearts and hands, 
Ere he, in quest of wealth had ta’en his way 

To those far isles where sinks the orb of day. 
When from his toil-worn bark he gaily sprung, 
With bounding heart, upon the a are, 
*Mid greetings loud, there Jack’d not raven tongue 
To whi e he loved was free no more. 

He heard the tidings with unalter’d mien, 

And few. durst judge what was, or might have been. 


They met, they gazed: mot Envy’s fiendish ken 
Could aught. that e of love in him desery, 

No cheek that flush’d and straight grew pale again, 
Nor falt’ring voice, nor quick averted eye ; 

His brow was cloudless, and his bearing high. 

But on that face, by nature cast to be 

The soul’s pellucid mirror, hope and fear 

iy a ana eg a ay rR arp 
She for wrath a smile, for grief a tear ; 

But both were frezen, when Lorenzo cast 

One cold unconscious.glance, that cancell’d all the past. 


From Herculaneum’s dusky mine restored, 
There stands in gay Parthenope’s rich halls 

A Gladiator, whe, his faithless sword 
Unconscious dropping, rolls his sightless balls, 
Unprostrate dies, stiffens webs falls. 

Thus stood, éach limb benumb’d with icy chill, 
Scorn’s wither’d victim, struck with deadlier smart, 
For swords are merciful, and quickly kill, 
While scorn’s barb’d arrow rankles in the heart. 
The healing fount within was sear’d and dried, 
And grief’s sole luxury, a tear, denied ! 
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Genevra: 882 


Yet they had err’d, who deem’d that love had share 

- aught that » 5 Pore een oe that bitter tear ; 
ogether rear’ one parent’s care, 

Her father’s ward had been to childhood dear, 

And friendship’s earliest had kindled here ; 

But when, in risi , Cupid stole 

Young Friendship’s guise, to breathe a softer name, 

He woke no echo in Genevra’s soul.— 

Yet she was woman,—and the boyish flame, 

Her yet unhonour'd shiine’s first votive fire, 


She smiling chid, nor harshly bade expire. 


a baleful demon, call thee as we will, 
Malice, Coquetry, Sport, or aught beside, 

That vad coetrotie inhuman skill 

To fan the very hope she seems to chide,— 

To ptian ‘the: vigtion; et the suit deride ! 

Oh! cruel too, though less allied to blame, 
Insidious Pity! who forbear’st to pour 

Those healing waters on a hopeless flame 

That rouse the shivering slave to dream no more— 
Thine was the weakness of Genevra’s heart, 

She fear’d to wound, and left th’ envenom’d dart. 


Time onward roll’d: Lorenzo’s ion grew 
In fearful strength, with every dbre twin’d 
Of a stern nature; that no medium knew, 
With ev'ry: ing of a master mind, 

With ev'ry hope of dawning life combin’d. 
Pity gave place to awe ; Genevra’s a 
Sunk beneath passion’s half terrific 9 
She durst not with a single word destroy 
The fearful fabrie she had help’d to raise ; 
Thus, ing aid from unforeseen event, 
She h in silence, which he deem’d assent. 


Fortune soon favour'd, as too oft she will, 
When into devious paths at first we stray, 

To plunge us in their mazes deeper still, 

Then drag us trembling back to open day, 

And strew with thorns our long repentant way. 
Or fears parental for his daughter’s hand, 

Or cares paternal for his dow’rless ward, 

Bade old Foscari to a distant land Le 
The youth consign, in Friendship’s faithful guard, 
Ne’er to return till Fortune on him smiled, 
And Fate, more nobly, match’d Foscari’s child. 


Now came. the parting ; since the mortal blow 
Which our first erring parents taught to part, 
How has that word become a word of woe ; 

A knell funereal to the human heart, 

Which in each other’s arms makes lovers start ! 
Lorenzo’s anguish none but lovers know, 

(Or plants uprooted, if perchance they feel, ) 
Genevra’s tears by Friendship taught to flow, 
Delusive served those bitter pangs to heal, 
For now, if ever, she forbore to pain 

The Exile, who might ne’er return again. 





Genevra. : 

Blinded by love, by pity thus deceived, 

The youth departed 3 every fibre strung 

To deeds of enterprize yet unachiev d ; 

Nor while Genevra to his bosom clung, 

Miss’d he the vow that came not from her tongue. 
His freely flow’d ; by love himself he swore, 
. Soon to return the lovely prize to claim, - 

Whose thought should cheer him on that foreign shore, 
And goad to many a deed of loftiest fame ; 

By soft compassion now herself*beguiled, 

She thought she loved, and on the enthusiast smiled. 


Oh! Absence ! skill’d to lend to those we love, 

A fairy charm which bids us love them more ; 
Errors to soften and defects remove, 

No less is thine, and mellowing light to pour 

On those dark shades, which most displeased before. 
If on the midnight couch for one to sigh 

Then tempest-tost upon th’ inconstant main, 

Half wet with tears to feel the oe eye 
Whisper a pray’r, then sleep, and dream again ; 

If this be love, as the fond maiden deem’d, 
Lorenzo was beloved, and, waking thus, she dream’d. 


Till, like the regal orb that mocks at morn, 
The puny glimmering of each vanish’d star ; 
Like the big thunder, which, in mutter’d scorn, 
Derides the pigmy sounds of human war ; 

Like the huge Alps, whiéh even though view’d from far 
To fairy hillocks sink each mountain’s pride. 
Thus, dread enchanter ! Love at length arose, 
Sweeping into oblivion all beside, 

omar joys, and unremember’d woes, 
Making the past a blank, the present Heaven, 
While to the future not a thought was given. 


For once ‘twas his, in those despotic lands, 
Where oft his sports are cruel, and where still 
He makes sad havoc, pairing hearts, not hands, 
A youthful bosom’s wishes to fulfil, 

And with a father’s, blenda daughter's will. 
While in Leoni’s wealth, and power, and race, 
Foscari, all he aim’d at, could descry, 

Genevra mark’d the warrior’s martial grace, 
Gazed on his “ lion port and eagle eye,” 

Till, half adoring all the hero there, 

She scarce believed such lot was hers to share. 


Why tell in puny strains how heroes woo, 
When he, who nature’s every key possest, 
Long since unfolded to th’ enchanted view, 
Each pure recess of Desdemona’s breast ! 
Perils with her were charms, which all the rest 
That niggard fate denied the Moor, supplied. 
Then here, where nature on her favourite son 
Lavish’d her gifts with all a mother’s pride, 
What marvel if the maid were doubly won, 
And love achiev’d what glory had begun ? 
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Genevra. 


Soon came, (as ushering in a mournful lay, © 
With joy’s ‘ane anile, crewhile I a 

The gorgeous pageant of that nuptial day ; 
Methinks, I said, a cloud of sadness hung 

O’er the fair bride; and while the chapel rung 

With the proud titles of the wedded pair, 

Another name, ‘unbidden, mingled there. 

High swell’d her heart with more than maiden fears : 
And when, escaping from their band of gold, 

Pearls (which to fancy’s eye still presage tears) 

From her gay zone in rich profusion roll’d, 

Looks were exchanged, which future sorrows told. 


But what were omens in an hour like this ? 

The pearls were gather'd and the tears forgot, 

’Mid greetings loud, and gratulating kiss, 

While love will paint, and fate, relentless, blot 

All those fond visions of unclouded bliss. 

Yet theirs was all that mortal cup could hold, 

‘Till Venice call’d her noblest son to arms, 

And bade his slumb’ring banner be unroll’d. 

Then, as he tore him from those matchless charms, 
His land’s dark poison wak’d in vain alarms. 


He was of Italy, where love has fears 

That all o’ershadow even his Heaven of smiles ; 
He was of Italy, where jealous ears 

Too long have drunk the tale of woman’s wiles ; 
Youth’s prime was past, he fear’d unequal years 
Might soon dissolve the spell which love had flung 
O’er one so gay, so beautiful, so young.— 

So one fell moment to the demon’s power 

That haunts his country, he his soul resign’d, 
And to his brother’s hand in evil hour 

A noiseless messenger of death consign’d,— 

** Cherish her faithful ; faithless let her die ;” 
He mutter’d brief, and fled, nor brook’d reply. 


How fared the gentle widow’d one, bereaved 

Of all her bosom’s joy ?—The dove may tell, 

Who ne’er more sadly, innocently grieved 
Oh ! had the pearls which from her cestus fell 
Faretold these tears alone, it had been well. 

But just as in an April smile she drest 
Her beauteous cheek, where dew-drops still would lie, 
As half abash’d, like some long-banish’d guest, 
Youth’s genial fire rekindled in her eye, 

Sorrows arose which mock’d love’s parting pain, 
And ‘tears were shed, whose fount ne’er dried again. 


Yes! I have told how, unforeseen, return’d 
Her ardent lover from the distant west, 

With laurels crown’d, by rapid conquest earn’d, 
Of ample wealth, now valueless, possest,— 

Ice on his brow, but Etna in his breast ! 

It had been‘hard to meet, from eyes that beam’d 
With passion once, the —s glance of scorn ; 
Yet love she fear’d, and safer thus she deem’d. 
But when each virtue which life’s early morn 
Fondly disclosed, blighted and scathed she view’d, 
Conscience would whisper, and remorse intrude. 











Genevra. [ April, 
In a ae halls Gepdersumptapaieas hours, 
*Mid infant sports. j y iled, 
Where o'er one task their youthful pow'rs Se, 
Se eee ild, 
Upon them one i t smiled— 
Evn there, now madden'd by Lahaves reversed, 
Lorenzo sought to quench a flame, 
Mid orgies wild, and revelries accurst, 
In passion’s wreck involving life and fame, 
Of youth, wealth, talents spent, to purchase hell, 
All Venice rung—To one it seem’d a knell. 


Sleep fled her couch ; ev’n for her bosom’s lord 
Scarce durst th’ accustom’d orisons ascend ; 
Accusing fiends, and demon shapes abhorr’d, 
Their cruel mockeries with the pray’r would blend, 
And thank her for the ruin of—a friend. 

She struggled, till she heard that aged nurse 
Whose hand their infant steps had often led, 

On her lost darling imprecate a curse. 

“* Oh curse him not!” in agony she said, 

“* Lest thou devote a dearer, guiltier head.” 


Her tale was told ; old Bianca stoop’d to kiss 
The burning cheek that on her bosom lay : 

‘* Methinks,” she cried, “‘ contrition deep as this 
Might melt ev’n yon stern heart in tears away.” — 
*¢ Think’st thou ?—’twas even thus I had to say. 
Till to that injured one, these lips ‘have made 
The poor atonement,—ah ! delay’d too long ; 
Till at his feet these bended knees have pray’d 
For Heav’n’s forgiveness of our mutual wrong, 
No other pray’r these guilty lips can frame, 

Nor seek that pardon holy men proclaim. 


** Oh! might my penitence prevail with Heaven, 
His better angel once again to send, 
My erring brother to my vows be given, 
And the lost lover be again a friend 
wa awe not, Bianca, _ assistance lend ?” 

o could refuse ?>—t cautious age foresaw 
A thousand perils in the dubious plan— 
Observant menials, custom’s rigid law, 
And that proud waywardness of injured man, 
Which ever bids him, when his heart has bled, 
On some fond heart relentless vengeance shed. 








But pity triumph’d, and a place was found, 

Whose sacred precincts might forbid alarm ; 
While, meeting thus on consecrated ground, 
Religion’s self might lend to grief a charm, 

Virtue to rouse, and passion to disarm. 

One convent-garden, then, to Venice gave 

Sole taste of Nature’s universal hues— 

Sole spot, whose green was brighter than the wave, 
Where Ev’ning, not in vain, might weep her dews ;— 
There, by Bianca warn’d, at dewy eve 

Would a benignant friar the erring pair receive, 
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Genevra. 391 


What were Lorenzo’s thoughts, when she whi oft 
Had o’er his cradle breathed her vesper hymn, 

In twilight sought him, and, in aceents soft, 
Saluted, and with anxious gaze and dim, 

Explored the sun-burnt cheek, and roughen’d limb. 
She told her errand ;—though the smile that eurled 
His lip disdainful, as the suit he beard, 

Was that of Eblis o’er a ruin’d world, 

— denied a for his neve stirr’d 

With many a cruel passion, deeming Heav’n 

Had heard his only pray’r, and vengeance given. 


In deep disguise, through many an alley’s maze, 
They sought the garden, hoping thus to shun 
The busy multitude’s inquiring gaze, 

T. ing the gay canals at set of sun ; 

This they escaped ;—yet were they mark’d by onc. 
Long ere the hour, Genevra at the shrine 

Of penieene her soul had meekly pour'd, 

And risen from the colloquy divine 

With heart revived, and confidence restored. 
Yet, from the first faint grating of the lock, 

Her soul recoil’d, as from an earthquake shock. 


Who shall describe their meeting ?—they had met 
Once only since his hopes were lost in air— 

Had met, where hundreds meet, where eyes were set 
To watch each trace of passion ling’ring there, 

And courage had been gather’d from despair ! 

But now they met, where, save th’ Omniscient eye 
Of Heav’n, none witness’d ; for the pitying friar, 
And aged weeping nurse, though Sines i 

Felt awe, that them half apart retire. 

Lorenzo gazed—but not unalter'd now ; 

Thrice the blood filush’d, and thrice forsook his brow. 


She also ; and one brief glance reveal’d 
Strange tion—not the lapse of time, 
Slow undermining many a youthful grace, 
But passion’s havoc, energies sublime 
Prevented, wild debauch, incipient crime ! 
She look’d no more, nor he: but, as he stood 
With face averted, and with bearing high, 
A soft and silver voice his haughtier mood 
Sudden invaded, while th’ unbidden sigh 
That was its echo, and convulsive start, 
Show’d it had touch’d some chord within the heart. 


“* Hear me, Lorenzo! for myself I ask 

Nor love extinct, nor forfeited esteem ; 

Mine is an humbler, and a holier task. 

yen. pa be our youth’s delusive dream, 

And ours its mutual errors to redeem. 

Yet not forgotten, ere I be forgiven ! 

Nor deem suffering has alone been thine, 
Not singly hearts, once dear, can thus be riven ; 
And thy lost has been the wreck of mine ! 
If thy proud heart a victim can relieve, 


Look on my faded fori, and thou’lt believe ! i 





Genevra. [ April, 


“* Once thou did’st look on me, and though in scorn, 
While conscience home the rankling arrow sped, 
Thine eye’s hful silence might be borne, 
But not thy life’s wild lawlessness, which shed 
Av upon my guiltier head. 
-I knew thee noble once, and the sad thought 

Of what thou art, and what thine ancient line, 
In dreams has oft our common parent brought 
To ask, ‘ Genevra, is the havoc thine ?’ 

By thee unshriven, to scare these fiends away, 

I can but weep, my lips refuse to pray. 


** But I can suffer, and the meed is due— 
Forgiven or unforgiven, not here I stand 
A selfish suppliant ; ’tis for thee I sue. 
Thou ! of proud Negris’ line, and thus unmann’d 
By hig pe transfer of a woman’s hand ! 

ou ! old Foscari’s nursling, and no breeze 
Of high ambition swell th fisgging sail ! 
Thou ! son of Venice, in worse than ease, 
Content to listen to her glory’s tale ! 
Thou! rear’d in innocence, in virtue nursed, 
Both worlds despising, and of both accursed. 


** Oh! by the cradle which we both have prest— 
By all the joys that childhood could partake— 

By the fond pressure of one mother’s breast— 

If not for thine, oh! for that dearer sake, 
Lorenzo! I adjure thee to awake ! 

Life yet has years, too precious to be cast, 

Like orient pearls, before yon brutal crew ;— 


Life yet has joys, which memory of the past 
Shall cancel, as the sunbeam drinks the dew ;— 
Life yet has duties, and beyond there lie 

Fields unexplored, of all unclouded sky ! 


“ There thou and I, by sorrow purified, 
Perchance may meet, and at the ordeal smile, 
Foscari’s pupil, and Leoni’s bride, 

Together float on some ethereal isle, 

And brave Leoni pleased look on the while. 
Here we must part ; but not till thou hast bent 
That haughty Read in acquiescence mild, 

Till that proud heart, now passion-steel’d, relent 
In all the yielding softness of a child ! 

Methinks they do !—Oh, pitying Heaven, be thine 
The miracle—the grateful wonder mine.” 


Yes ! as some giant column first betrays 
The coming earthquake’s mysteriés yet unfelt, 
As in the last dread conflagration’s blaze, 
The all-enduring rocks themselves shall melt— 
Lorenzo soften’d, as Genevra knelt. 
One big tear roll’d where tear had never been— 
One stubborn knee was bended at her side— 
One pure brief kiss of peace exchanged between 
The injured lover and repentant bride. 
The friar approaching, blest the prostrate pair, 
And Bianca Tnelt in ecstasy of prayer. 

‘ 9 





Genevra. 


» Oh, human joy! why art thou doom’d to be 
i ture tears the spring ? 

Thy charms that mock us, loveliest on the wing 
Oh, human Penitence! why does thy sting 
Linger so oft, when God and man have shed « ~ 
Absolving unction on the guilty head ? : 
Joy beam’d all radiant through Genevra’s tears, 
Hope smiled delusive on Lorenzo’s years, 
Meek Penitence effaced each former stain, 
But Joy, arid Hope, and Penitence, were vain. 


The stern Anselmo, still his brother’s bride 
Had mark’d with keen and anxious scrutiny ; 
Lorenzo's early love, and reckless pride, 
Had heard, had seen, and every secret sigh 
Of penitence to lingering love ascribed— 
When conscience on Genevra’s cheek inscribed 
Its harrowing record, then he deem’d she grieved 
For a lost lover ; and when all relieved 
an yon blest interview, her smile return’d, 
e (who their meeting knew) with indignation burn’d. 


Fate, cruel power, whose aid so oft is lent 

To sanctify some else unhallow’d deed, 

Anselmo’s all-unwonted footsteps sent, 

a pe eae the mew Lorenzo oe a 
rough darkling paths—of proof, what further need ? 

He mark’d the stag and with Genevra’s fast 

Reviving charms connecting, deem’d it time 

O’er these dark deeds a darker veil to cast, 

And wash the stains of folly out with crime. 

Fame rumour’d soon Leoni would return— 


All must ere then be buried—~in her urn! * 


In her dear lord’s approaching presence blest 
At a gay masque, sole revel she had graced, 
Since to her widow’d heart he had been prest ; 
The poison’d sherbet slowly doom’d to waste 
Her beauteous form, to her unconscious taste, 
Came recommended by a brother’s hand. 

She drank, all smiling—while a sudden chill 
Stole o’er the avenger, who could scarce withstand 
That fp dire of unimagined ill, 

Which shook even then his unrelenting soul, 
And half-impell’d to drain the unfinish’d bowl. 


Scarce had the insidious potion dimm’d the fire 
Of one — glance, or stolen one rose awa 
From her fair cheek, when Fame, her t lyre, 
Strung to a yet unmatch’d victorious lay— 
. And Venice to Leoni owed the day ! 

The hero came—the rapt’rous city — 

Its thousands to the Lido ; Doges 

In reverence deep their gilded galley moor'd. 

Where was Genevra? Did she not repair 

To that blest scene, which ev'ry pang repaid ? 

No—on a mortal couch, the suffering bride was laid. 
Vo. XVH. 3F 





Genevrai 


Not long - husband ~ "d—as he any 
Through glittering barks his gondola’s swift way, 
*T was aan that hour of midnight which first blest 
Him with Genevra’s hand,-—that very day 

Of opening Carnival, so madly gay: 

Now doubly so ; for with his A as ru 

The grand canal’s deep echoes ; and before 

His princely palace many a minstrel sung 

Joy to Leoni !—He could bear no more ; 

Wildly he rush’d along the marble stair, 
Half-shudd’ring to behold his brother there. 


To the dread tale Anselmo’s visage told 

Words could add little, falling on an ear 

Almost as that of death, unconseious cold, 

Which had ho more to ask, no more to hear, 
Henceforth estranged alike from hope or fear. 

Rooted he stood—till, by the joyous shout 

Of multitudes aroused, was seen to rush, 

Like some bright vision, from her chamber out 

The fair Genevra ; Joy’s deceitful flush 

Mantling her cheek,—with ecstasy's wild ery, 
She sunk into his arms, and cried, “‘ Here let me die !” 


How felt Leoni ?—Every wrong forgot, 

In soul-felt pity, for a thing so fair, 

So fleeting ; to reverse whose hapless lot 

Worlds had been given ;—while life yet linger’d there, 
Even guilty, she had claim’d his tend’rest care ; 

But, through that night of fitful agony, 

When oft life’s waning lamp would nigh expire, 

On him, on him alone, her glazing e 


e 
Fond rested, while, at times, its Kindling fire 
—_ love in death unconquer’d ;—could it feign ?— 
The doubt was madness—name it not again! 


At length, such struggle past, as even to view 

In guilt were fearful, blessed respite came ; 

Death stretch’d his leaden sceptre to subdue 
Corporeal pangs, while, from the feeble frame, 
Half-sever'd, brighter glow’d th’ etherial flame. 

It was an awful hour !—With opening dawn 
Struggled the night-lamp’s melancholy ray ; 

Even Bianca's self, to weep uneheck’d, withdrawn, 
Alone, within his arms, his victim lay ! 

Blanch’d was the warrior’s cheek !. how welcome then 
Had been even carnage yell, and shrieks of suffering men ! 


After long hours of silence, faintly broke 

By dash of oars, or mirth’s expiring strain, 

In accents weak, yet clear, the sufferer spoke : 

«* T thank thee, Heav’n!” she said, ‘if strength remain, 
Conscience to lighten of its only stain.” — 

Oh ! could it be relief a tale to hear, 

Of guilt and shame, from lips so young and fair, 
And to a husband’s heart ?—-Yes, with the fear 

Of misdirected vengeance lurking there ; 

Yet instinct bade him, as she of stain, 

Those arms withdraw, where she till then had lain. 





Genevra. 


* Brief must I be, Leoni! oh, how Youth © 
And all its follies shame this couch of woe! 
Suffice it, I was loved, and mock’d the truth 

’ Of one whose soul was mine, with idle show 
Of answering kindness mine could never know. 
He went—how unbeloved I never guess’d, 
Fill I saw thee.—Then ask’d the voice within, 
* If thus to love be exquisitely blest, 
How deeply, darkly do the perjured sin ?’ 
Yet Conscience’ self was kill’d, when thou wert nigh,— 
{My soul’s beloved, restrain this agony ! ) 


** While thou wert with me, earth was heav'n above ; 
But thou wert summon’d, and the parting pain, 
The ees of ames all the pangeet love, 
Brought him, the injured, to my thoughts again. 
He came ; and in his looks were proud disdaia, 
And stern indifference ; would it had been so 
Within ; but there was madness, and a train 

Of fearful thoughts, and revels wild to show 
Recover'd freedom ; while the rankling chain 

Of love mis » with Vice’s galling yoke, 
Grew sadly link’d—I knelt, and both were broke ! 


*¢ Leoni! dost thou blame me? We had fed 

From the same cup fn infaney, in youth 

From the same book the self-same lesson read ; 

I loved him as a brother ; and the truth 

Of his ill-starr’d affection—nay, good sooth, 

If now these jealous pangs thy bosom tear, 

What hadst thou felt, had I been false to Thee ?” 
“¢ And wert thou not ?>—Genevra, wilt thou swear?” 


“* Yes! by that Heav’n where soon I hope to be.” 
** Then‘by that hell which yawns for me, ‘twas J 
Who murder’d thee !—Forgive me ere I die.” 


He said—and ere the trembling arm of death 
Could make its feeble effort, aim’d the blow, 
Whose kindly office bade their parting breath 
Together mingle.—T6 the scene ef woe, 
Bianca, entering, found him lying low 

At his Genevra’s feet, with bosom bare, 

The fatal sword half-buried in his breast ;— 
Her hands:were clasp’d in attitude of pray’r ; 
Her form half-raised with him she loyed to rest); 
Anselmo, shuddering, gave the injured dead 
A mutual grave ; then to a cloister fled. ~ 


Whom met he there ? Who from that murd’rous, hand, 
After sad years, should cowl.and tonsure claim ?. 
Lorenzo !—long the bulwark of his land—. __ . 

He for Genevra fought, enduring Fame. 
But even, at length, the magie of her name 

Grew. powerless to arouse him to the strife. 

His heart had twice been shipwreck’d, and the chord 
Too rudely snapt, which anchors us to life. 
-So to his country he bequeath’d his sword, 

And in the convent garden slept ere long 

With her he loved; and him who did her wrong t~ 


. 
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LISBON, IN THE YEARS 1921-22-23.” 


Tere has scarcely been a good 
book (in English) published for a great 
many years back, about Portugal. Mr 
Murphy wrote, who was an architect, 
and a sad, heavy, erudite business he 
made of it ; with nice admeasurements, 
and terms.of art, and long Pwr ae 
as befitted his calling, from the classics. 
Then came a soldier or two, less tedi- 
ous, because less prepense ;—but your 
soldier-author always leaves you'in.a 
dilemma. If he knows anything of 
his profession, then he crams you to 
the very muzzle with words, of “ line,” 
and “ siege,” and “ fortification ;” and 
if he knows not tens — —— 
nothing—beyond where the wine 
used to be sold, or perhaps where 
Miss Somebody or other, the “ Opera 
dancer” lived. -Moreover, there be 
rogues in scarlet, who fill you their 
common-place book with an utter dis- 
regard of ordinary caution ! never dis+ 
tinguishing, even by a marginal note, 
entries made drunk from those (if 
any) put in when sober; whereas, 
independent, God wot, of gin and 
water, there be occasions when to see, 
is not, of necessity, to understand. So 
that, military lucubrations being near- 
ly all, except a few comments en 
sant, that we had, or seemed likely to 
have, concerning the “‘ Peninsula” — 
half-a-dozen remarks put down u 
paper by Mr Matthews, while he had 


the colic, and a makeweight sheet or- 


so thrown in by Mr Twiss, and one or 
two other writers, to eke out their 
Tours in Spain,—we became quite 
elated when we heard, six months 
ago, that Providence was raising up 


_ Mrs Baillie, in “‘ Lisbon,” for our re- 


lief. 

“ Ladies never should meddle with 

itics”—this is one of the soundest 
truths that Lady Morgan ever utter- 
ed. But, on every other subject, they 
write delightfully—we like them best 
in the “ Ramsbottom” style upon 
statistics. There is such a facetious 
facility at putting every point the 
wrong way always, about your female 
voyager ; and such a devoted anxiety, 
no matter what the question or 


occasion, toinstruct! And for freedom ! 
—Cesar, who could have dictated four 
chapters, to four compositors at once ! 
—Pshaw !|—* Franre,”—“ Italy,”— 
« Lisbon,”—they would have been 
out while he was thinking of titles for 
them ! 

But all this advantage is peculiar to 
ladies who write statistics ; and fails 
them entirely as soon as they get to 
politics. (We mention this opinion of 
Lady Morgan’s again, because she lays 
it down very strongly, and her ex- 
perience i8 undoubted!) It is not 
that they are apt to make mistakes in 
such matters; because—any fact that 
they do mistake in one place, they 
usually contradict again in some other. 
Nor is it that their politics always run 
one way—the pretty creatures !—vide- 
licet, into opposition ; because the case 
of the tailor’s wife, who was found 
against the stream, after she had 
drowned herself, poor soul! has prov- 
ed that to be a natural infirmity. But 
what we object to about female poli- 
tics, is the waste of talent which such 
discussion occasions—lips only kissed 
for talking about: the preservation of 
constitutions, which might have been 
heard, upon the pickling of cucumbers, 
with every possible gravity and public 
advantage. Practical utility is our 
object, which is the reason why we 
never read any part.of a parliament- 
ary report but the division. 

Let us all be great,—but each in 
his “ vocation ;” on the female de- 
mesne—there is room abundant to im- 
prove it,—let female power first be 
exercised. Let the tongue of the ora- 
tress be still the terror of the cooks 
and housemaids ; and, where the spi- 
rit of diplomacy-is found, let us have 
an improvement on the subtlety of the 

A taste for physic—that is for giv- 


ing —— always‘be indulged at the 
hazard of the neighbouring poor ;—to 


‘the genius for financej what could be a 


nobler object than’ a’‘new arrangement 
of the washing-bill? Besides, Lady 
Holland is wrong;—the legitimate 
duty of woman is to impede the pro- 
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preva of business. Any attempts on 
to advance :it, is like the 
monkey's notion when he put the 
clock forward—romantic, but impro- 
per. We can’t discuss the subject far- 
ther here, because we have to attend, 
personally, to Mrs Baillie, who, be it 
understood, is Mrs Baillie,—because 
some wag or other has written, ‘‘ Oh 
Miss Baillie,” for a motto, at the top 
of our presentation-copy. We will cut 
off this facetious person’s ears—when 
we catch him: but ladies will please 
, in the meantime, that they 
must keep to statistics. If any (after 
this warning) should persist in poli- 
tics, we confine their essays to the 
London i 


Magazine. 

A view of re ae been 
strongly interesting, taken in the years 
1821-22, should have been taken by 
some individual who had known the 
city 10 or 20 years before. The change, 
both of habit and feeling, which must 
have been introduced into the Penin- 
sula, in the course of the last war, 
would have furnished curious a 
for comparative description, as well as 
for moral and philosophic speculation. 
The fireside arrangements of a whole 
commuttity, whether they be conve- 


nient or defective, cannot be broken 
up; their prejudices cannot be re- 
formed at the point of the bayonet ; 


their family contracts—those ties which 
are peculiarly the bonds of civilized 
society, negatived and trampled upon 
by the same argument, of force ;— 
every citizen in a country cannot be 
made a soldier ;—every man of ordi- 
nary feeling, probably a wretch: and 
a whole generation be born thus, and 

red to manhood, in the midst of 
riot, and disorganization, and vice, and 
suffering, and, in a word, of- military 
licence ;—these are events which can- 
not come mee without being at- 
tended by | a change in the cha- 
racter and disposition of a le, as 
must, long after their immediate ope- 
ration ‘ceases, still influence its con- 
duct, both civil and political. 

There will be some very strange 


anecdotes, indeed, whi in Portu- 
gal a cen hence, accidents 
which have en its best families 
within the last twenty years; Lisbon 
alone, either in this way or any other, 
scarcely afforded sufficient matter to 


render a mone view entertain- 
ing ; which 


uld rather have gone 
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through the whole of the country, and 
marking the present state of things.at 
those situations which had been the 
most entirely (in the war) laid waste 
and depopulated. It would be curious 
ta know the present condition of large 
towns which we left a few years ago 
entirely in ruins, and destitute of in- 
habitants. The houses gutted, to the 
bare walls, by fire; the bridges, 
churches, &c. mined and blown up: 
= a far as was hu- 
manly possible, incapable of im- 
mediate’ production. The capital it- 
self too would be interesting now, to 
an eye which had ceased to behold it 
about the year (say 1810. The city 
no longer an nofah colony. Port 
wine not t for sale from Lon- 
don. Monks seen at the windows of 
the convents, instead of soldiers. Jea+ 
lous husbands, not found hanging in 
their garters, more than were 2 
morning. Beggars, m despair, - 
ing themselves to work. Jews letting 
their beards grow, and trying to cheat 
one another. The geese and turkeys 
amazed at their own longevity. The 
emai trees Shane 
ing parties of pleasure every Sunday. 
And the whole town purged (along with 
hnalfidomneqnbaSanglinguieshaybotadens 
part of that sink and kennel-like moral 
quality, which distinguished it so pre- 
eminently while it stood in foreign oc- 
cupation ; a quality, by the way, which 
is very spony communicated to any 
town, by a regular course of military 
inhabitancies, and which flourished, in 
a degree absolutely amounting to cu 
riosity, at one or two of our own em- 
barkation-stations during the war. 
Mrs Baillie, however, never having 
seen Lisbon until she sees it in 1821, 
is, of course, obliged to content her- 
self with describing things in it as she 
first beholds them ; because there is 
not a lady in the world, so situated; 
could conrpass anything in the —— 
Retrospection—unless, like Mrs Ma» 
laprop, her Retrospeetion were ‘all to 
the future.” 

To take up the Book, therefore ; 
which opens at the-old house 
** Reeves s Hotel ;” and in the usual 


way, which is to say, grumbli In 
truth, there is nothing, in'e Seockgn 
country, (asina meme a! pas ** be~ 
ginning with a damme!” If you elect 
to puff, there must be vivid descrip« 











tion, which is. troublesome ; and, af- 
ter all, nine readers in ten have a pre- 
ference for abuse. 

** Reeves's Hotel” stands in the pa- 
rish of “‘ Buenos Ayres,” a sort of 
country-quarter, rather than suburb, 
exactly, of Lisbon ; much frequented 
by English travellers, according to 

rs Baillie, as being more cleanly, 
that is, ‘* less ,” (we quote the 
Italics,) than the ~ itself. ‘The first 
impression made uenos Ayres up- 
on Mrs Baillie me her husband is 
unpleasant. ‘The view over the Ta- 

is “ fine, in its way ;” but “ far in- 
ferior to views in a similar style,” 
which the authoress has seen in diffe- 
rent parts of the continent. The or- 
dinary difficulties are found in procu- 
ring a house or lodgings, none being 
let “ furnished” or on a shorter lease 
than for six months, which suggests 
the possibility that Lisbon, just now, 
may Lee ne ea a 
great are for strangers. 

Proceeding in our speculations, we 
become still more indignant. 

‘« There is no place to walk in after 
the heat of the day is over.”—The 
truth is, that the people in Lisbon 
are ‘not given to walking very much, 
“ No end of the buildings !’— that 
looks as if rater had eae 
large. “‘ No pavements.” This 
is a mistake ; there are plenty, though 
not immediately in Buenos Ayres: but 
what is the want of flagged pavements 
to‘a lady who has seen so many “ dif- 
ferent parts of the continent ?” — 
Where are the flagged pavements, for 
instance, in Paris 

Servants are a sort of people that 
need only be mentioned anywhere to 
ensure sympathy, for the sum of all 

i t into one word. 

‘© The few English servants here are 
exorbitant in their demands; their ca- 
pabilities very limited ; and their im- 


i fully equal to that of the 
eipe in America!” This.is very ter- 
rible; and, we dare say, very true, 
though not entirely the fault of the 
3 om But they have it, how- 
ever, th rogues! right or wrong, “‘ hip 
and thigh,” ateverypages 

cnt (this is stil in Lisbo .) 

vel »” (this is stillin Lisbon, 
aoaiee the dull and paltry little gar- 
den belonging to the hotel our sole re- 
source.” ‘ The climate, the fair free 
gift of heaven! seems lost upon the 
indolent, abject, listless, inhabitants.” 
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April, 
We hope, in Providence, this lady is 
not likely to come travelling into Scot- 
land! “ ‘The slightest industry would 
have converted this garden,” (the lit- 
tle paltry one,) “‘ into a Paradise of 
blooming sweets, but, as it is, it af- 
fords nothing but a picture of sloth 
and neglect, and want of taste.” Now, 
we adverted to a knack of, as it were, 
involuntarily correcting mistakes. ‘This 
terrible castigation of the ‘‘ inhabi- 
tants” is bestowed 5, vol. 1. Then 
see page 26 only of the same volume, 
where this » with the ‘‘ paltry” 
garden, is stated to be kept ‘“ by very 
obliging Exglish people.” 

But we presently commence our 
tour of the city in form, and the Lord 
have mercy, of course, upon those who 
dwell in. it!—making two or three - 
observations, first, about ‘‘ climate,” 
and “ dirt,” and ‘ Fielding’s grave.” 
This last feature seems to stand ex- 
actly in the same place where it did a 
dozen years ago; but the book, the 
farther we go into it, seems more and 
more to affirm that singular sympathy 
which we always believed to exist be- 
tween writing ladies and literary en- 
signs of foot ; for the similarity be- 
tween the views it contains and those 
taken by Mr ODoherty, in his first 
tour through Portugal, (which he 
never could be prev. upon to pub- 
lish,) is quite unprecedented. 

Sir Morgan O'Doherty begins his 
view much earlier in Portugal than 
Mrs Baillie ; and, indeed, (with that 
impatience which marks everything he 
does,) commences making notes al- 
most before he comes within sight of 
the country. For example,— 

‘* Fire and Faggots Frigate, 
Five in the merning. 

*¢ Abreast.of the Rock of Lisbon, and 
ill as the devil. Can't stand the ca- 
bin ; so looking for wonders, with a 
i hand anda spy-glass in 


“* Half past five. 
‘* Nothing very miraculous. yet.” 
“* Six. ; 

“¢ A leash of savages alongside in a 
bum-boat,—seem to be rascals, but 
can’t understand a syllable they say.” 

u* Seven. 

““ Now for it! The sun has come 
out, Looks, through the fog, like my 
grandmother's copper fire on a wash- 
ingeday. —. 

‘* Cintra, they say, just on our lar- 
board quarter.—I can see the Cork 
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convent on the top of the hill, at least 
I think 20. in of the ship 


stands right betore the glass.] Yes, 
it certainly is the convent—or some- 
thing else.” 
is is the record before we land. 
Now, then, for an opinion a fortnight 
after.— 
*¢ Lisbon, Cairns’s, in the 


, de San Paulo. 
“ What'a ontelininendltodeete is, 


and. what a set all the ee: 
Writing from a place an 
rs Eating-house,” the eighteenth I 
have been starved at within these ten 
days. Seven shillings for a vile din- 
ner, and a bottle of worse wine ; and 
obliged to go elsewhere to sleep! Mut- 
ton, woolly ; bread, sour as vinegar, 
and black as my hat. Veal, red; 
ham, white ; and table-cloth, like one 
of Arrowsmith’s maps, “ best, colour- 
ed,” with oil, and mustard, and red 
port, to make out the boundaries.— 
Waiter !—clothes as greasy as the 
cast-suit of my Lord Mayor's scul- 
lion!. No napkins! and my 
knife, when I told him to change it, 
handle and all, through the rag that 
he wipes the lamps with !—Knew it 
was the same rag—got up to pass it 
(the knife) through his body, but was 
prevented.” 

Mrs Baillie anathematizes the Por- 
tuguese cookery, and in terms ve 4 
as vigorous as those of our friend. 
Thus,— 

“ How,” she asks, “ shall I find 
words to e the disgust of my 
feelings !” This is at the cuisine of the 
street corners, where fish, fried in 
“ rancid oil,” tempts the palate of 


the hungry . 

Again, 166.—The “ fayourite 
dish at breakfast,” of a “‘ young Don- 
na” of our intance, is quoted as 


“* a large thick slice of hot leavened 
bread, strewed with salt and pepper, 
soaked in vinegar, seasoned highly 
with garlic! and”—Is there no end 
of enormities! the whole 
mess “ swims” in that “ filthy sort of 
oil,” which Mrs Baillie has before 
mentioned as “ preferred” inthis coun- 
try “ to all others.” There are so 
many more dishes quoted of this 
dreadful character, that how one 
Frenchman ever got back alive out of 
Lisbon is inconceivable ! 

Page 15 finds Mrs Baillie’s ideas of 
reasonable economy something dis- 
turbed. “ The comforts indispensable 


» 
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to English persone are not to be ob< 


tained,” [in Lisbon,”] “ butat a great 
er expense than in “Hew 
this arises, is not well explained, since 
the case was otherwise, even during 
the war, when all necessaries { Preface, 
page 6,) were unp: ily ““ex- 
orbitant Ne price.’ wom e next 
paragraph may cast some light upon 
us :— We have tasted” (this is cae 
10) ‘* a sort of light wine, almost as: 
excellent as hock, for which the com- 
mon charge is about twopence a-bot- 
tle.” Or again, as fish is a‘ com- 
fort,” (see page 28,) “ John Dory, 
and turbot are as cheap here as her 
rings are in England.” Ber 
But some ladies are, notoriously, 
‘* never satisfied.” Here, ‘* oranges,” 
it seems, “ are not finer than in Eng- 
land.” Not although they are allowed 
ingeathes tenets upon the tree ; 
and you buy them (as es econo-~ 
a dozen for a penny 
he tour of = oa is undertaken 
in an open two-w. carriage, u 
which’ horn, in the first <dumaken 
well as again in the second, our fair au- 
thoress bestows all the ill terms she 
can command. A farther enormity. 
than the construction of this vehicle, 
(which is a good deal like two-thirds 
of those now used in France and Bel- 
gium,) is, that if you want it for half; 
an hour only, you must hire it for half 
a day. is regulation ODoherty 
states—with a device for getting your 
pennyworth out of the coachman, in 
spite of it. ' 
Sir Morgan—“ Rainy season set in- 
this morning at half past. 11 ;—in Lis- 
bon it ‘ never rains but it pours.’ 
Caught in the shower two miles from: 
home—streets deluged in five minutes. 
Couldn’t tell how to walk: tried, the 
middle of the road first, but was up 
to my waist in the stream; went 
nearer the side, and got knee-deep in 
the dunghills = ov windows—- 
uite close,—caught the water-drop,: 
which falls from seven stories ~ a 
sans pipe, sans gutter, sans ev: ing! 
The whole race here sons of itknees ! 
Took a calash ee a hundred yards 
of my door ; and the spalpeen says he 
shall charge for half a day !—no ene 
ter—it rains »pitch-forks—he shall: 
maneeuvre up and down’ in, front of 
my window, till his “ half-day has 
expired—lI think he'll expire first—~* 
before I pay him a farthing.” © 
Mrs Baillie meets with worse luck, 


my 





in her ca/ash, even than this ;—her 
‘shaft horse” falls down in going 
up a hill, and remains “ sprawling in 
the mud, — —— —_ - 

re. as if he were dead ;” an 
dict ettee obliges the whole party 
[met necessarily} to stand in the 
street, while the driver goes home to 
natel miceagh ae ho 

, a ese j .” who 
sees The dilemma from his window, 


insists that shall take refuge and 
per tes ho house. 


The walks through the city intro- . 
duce us, of course, to Camoens, and, 
no less formally, to Machado de Cas- 
tro—whose equestrian statue, indeed, 
in the “ Black Horse Square,” has 
been the sheet-anchor of travellers in 
e time — = mind. se 

neglect of literature, generally, 
is mentioned with a sigh ; but a pe- 
riodical work is now projecting to re- 
move it ; and Mrs Baillie, as a north- 
star for its contributors to steer by, 
veugmensnds the “‘ New Monthly Ma- 

A t deal transpires about 
s smells’ —and “ pestilential effluvia” 
and “‘ mosquitoes” —(these last seem to 
have increased most alarmingly since 

—— accounts)—and the rue dee 

li Portuguese “‘ noses.” 4 

a, are mentioned—* lank, lean, 

filthy, voracious, and in most alarming 

numbers”—than which the inhabi- 

tants of Lisbon “ maintain ro other 

sca ” In a subsequent place, 

it appears (as usual) that ree do em- 

ploy a few other scavengers ; but even 
these—what a “ set,” as y 
has it, the Portuguese are !—even 
these “always sweep against the 
wind.” 

The court arrives from Brazil in Mrs 
Baillie’s residence, and the “ King’s 
wealth” is spoken of as enormous. 
‘* Before the new order of things, he 
was in ion of almcst everything 
in Lisbon.” This was being rich in- 
deed ! 

*¢ He who has the devil in fee, 

Can have but all.” 
And, as the population consists of 
300,000 souls, what a trifle a-piece 
the rest must have had; when it came 
tobe divided ! 

« One certainly fundamental mistake 
im the architectural arrangements of 
Lisbon is cut at, directly, or indirect- 
ly, at least five times in every four 
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pages.—“ It is avery dangerous and 
hazardous ind » so says MrsB., 
“* to stand in the projecting balconies 
of lower windows, uring the brief 
twilight.”—There is more in this cau- 
tion than, as Canton observes, “ 
people will think.” ODoherty gives his 
testimony to the fact :— 

** Broke fifteen panes of glass” 
(this is our friend) “ in the window 
of a — in ont — in conse- 
quence of a y-loo, or a, vait, 
as the é here call pri dont one 
jars, or brick-bats, out of a ten-pair- 
of-stairs window—damn their Po- 

ish souls!—as if. they could not 

ild common sewers, and live in de- 
cency, as well as lay all their money 
out in ‘relics, and pagan images! 
_ vait—that is, ‘ water goes,’ —is* 
what the law orders them to call out 
three times, before they empty their 
ee on the heads of passengers ; 
—half of them—earthquakes swallow 


“em !—never call out at all, and the 

other half throw the matter out first, 

and then cr} ‘ agva vait’ afterwards.— 

Broke the giass, I rather think; in the 

wrong floor; but what the devil do 

they build so many stories to one house 
ied 


Again, Sir Morgan mentions the 
** dogs,” already noticed by Mrs B.— 
‘* Never saw such a collection of dogs 
in all my life as there is in this’ place 
—counted forty-three, all in sight at 
once, out of my window this minute. 
These are curs in common—beloiig- 
ing to nobody, consequently ill-used by 
everybody. Before the French came, 
there were 80,000 ; Junot killed more 
than one half. Parties going about the 
streets, after nine in ‘the evening, 
* dog-shooting ;’—used to shoot at 
the bells in the steeples too, and crack 
them. When a horse dies here, or'a 
mule, I am told they only drag him 
into the next by-corner ; between the 
dogs and the rats, he is a skeleton 
within twenty minutes. This is like 
Coleman’s mode of burying an attor- 
ney— 

* You lay out the body without more 

adorning ; 

And’—— 

I forget what’s the next line, but the 
last is— 
* He’s gone in the morning !’ 
. *€N. B. I think acareful man might 
avoid the gardy-loos, if he would take 
proper notice of these animals (the 
12 
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dogs. ) They live on the bones and trash 
thrown from the houses, and.are al ways 
on the watch, after dusk, for a wind- 
fall.-So, if ever you see a dog looking 
very anxiously up at a window, get 
out of the way ; for you may be quite 
sure, if it’s after sun-set, that he does 
not stand there with his mouth open 
for nothing.” 

_. Page 37, after having her trunks 
treated ‘‘ most diabolically,” and the 
“* skin completely rubbed off her 
shins,” brings our authoress to Cintra. 
The clumsiness of the Portuguese 
carts are reprehended ; these are suf- 
ficiently clumsy, no doubt. But what 
can be expected from a people who 
dislike all umes except eau de 
cologne ; and particularly—this really 
amounts to a felony—‘ abhor the 
smell of geranium.” 

. On their way to Cintra, our travel- 
lers halt at an inn, which Mrs Baillie 
calls a Cara de Pasto, and which the 
Portuguese would call an Est. 2 
ODoherty’s view of this kind of thing 
is given with great fidelity. 

. “In the Alentejo since yesterday, 


ing up to ‘ join’ at Badajos. Suite, 
a oe and a baggage mule, which 
I bought in the fair the morning that 
I left Lisbon. Fine animal the mule ! 
broke loose in the market, and didn’t 
leave an apple stall in it in five mi- 
nutes. on’t be shod neither—my 
man takes him to all the farriers along 
the road,—kicks them all over. 
** Road from Aldea Galega, all day 
esterday, knee-deep in a white spark- 
ling sand, exactly like the Lisbon 
sugar.—N.B. To say that they mix a 
great deal of it in the grocers’ shops 
and taverns, at least halt and half. 
«Sl no—lay—at.an inn, near a 
place ‘ Vendas Novas.’ People 
of sensibility, I understand, here, al- 
ways bring their kitchen, bed, and 
board, to such establishments, along 
with them. Chief apartment in the 
house, the kitchen, and only one 
that a fire-place. This large 


enough, however, at least—(the fire- 
ae = a troop of horse to stand 
at open order in. Rode through the 


“ kitchen” at a gallop, and so into a 
stable, calculated for about two hun- 
dred beasts ; scp nig Cer ag saeebello 
Portuguese never let their horses li 
down-—tie them short, night and day, 
and say that it makes them sure-foot- 
ed. Sharp work this—something like 
Vou, XVII. 
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gg eg Rt used to 
say, no light to. sleep 
with both eyes at the same time.— 
N. B. If yourdid let your horse lie 
down here, you must make up 
mind to throw him away ; for all the 
Gems in the world would never get 
im clean after he got up again. 

‘* Supped on a fowl fricasseed by 
myself, after superintending, for two 
hours, the scowering of the sauce-~ 
it was to be done in. Nothing but 
this and a fresh and some of the 
goat’s-milk-cheese, (mentioned in Don 
Quixote,) that they cut with a hateh- 


‘et. N.B. To alter the story of the 


‘ Devonshire cheese’—nobody will 
recollect it. Th s-milk-cheese 
is peculiarly hard ; a very curious faet 
has lately transpired on that subject. 
A ship, freighted from Figuera to 
Madeira with this cheese, and glass- 
bottles, struck on a rock on the shore 
page Ee ay sagen fi a 
crew. At high-tide, it appears, 
floated again without assistance, and 
got off; but, on being picked up six 
weeks afterwards, it was found that 
the rats with hunger) had 
eaten all glass-bottles, but never 
touched the goat’s-milk-cheese. 

‘* Lay down on a truckle-bed, too 
short for me both at top and bottom, 
Awoke, in less than an hour after, 
with the fighting of the mules and 
horses in the stable under me; de- 
scended with a broomstick to mediate, 
ene Peg had my brains knee out 

e con parties. Striking 
eee Augean recep- 
tacles, Neer its a te beasts 
on each side, an huge, flaming, 
per lamp, benging mew: the roof in 
the middle. i , pietu- 
resque !—embers of wood-fire—wine-~ 
skins, and bales—the lading of ‘the 
travelling mules, ee up 
adorn rome i —S 

nd, on their nn a - 
Tas hosts wandering about 
keeping watch, lest anv man should 
rob the house, or go away without 
paying his reckoning. Went up to bed 
again, and caught several Port 
fi Mem. To-say they are so 
in this country, that one bit me 
through, my boot. -Tried to get..to 
sleep, but couldn't, the frogs. made 
ee noise in a rayon) oem 
ed that Miss Seviraie was married to 

3 
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a hosier—awoke again, just as T ‘was 
congratulating her, by a quarrel in the 


ra Baillie affirms generally this 
hasty sketch of our friend’s ; but, ex- 
cept calling her landlord a “ rascally 
Don t, stuffed with garlic,” adds 
nothing to it of importance. 

Cintra pleases ; and we proceed, 
therefore, with our usual vigour, but 
in the way of admiration. Mrs B. 
has some idea of the true poetic style. 
* Beautiful paradise,”—‘* matchless 
grandeur,” —“ exquisite spot of earth,” 
—* summer blue,’”—“ light, life, and 
joy,’—and “‘ powers shrink from the 
attempt to describe.” This is only 
meant for prose; but there is some 
verse here and there in the book, and 
the verses are not absolutely the worst 
part of it. 

Our domestic details, too, improve 
at Cintra ; and the “ snow-white di- 
mity beds,” and “ prime little toilet 
tables, covered with coarse frilled mus- 
lin,” of Portugal, are mentioned. 

_ . They frill the towels also, and make 
them “ twenty yards long,” a 
to ODoherty.—“ I felt something pul 
at mine, as I was washing myself” 
(this was in ree! *¢ the other day ; 
and curse me, while I was using one 
end of it all the way up in the second 
floor, if the cat, and her kittens, were 
not playing with the other at the bot- 
tom of the kitchen-stairs !” . 

The hair of the Portuguese ladies 
(about the middle of the first volume) 
is discommended as being coarse, thin, 
and generally ill cut. They are far- 
ther chid for not wearing night-caps 
to sleep in ; there be those, however, 
who have held the “‘ night-cap” a dis- 
figurement. It seems, also, that the 
contempt of nocturnal habiliment, 
with a great many ladies, extends 
even farther than the banishment of 
the night-cap. This, as a fact, is cor- 
rectly stated ; but it is too nice a point 
for us to hazard an opinion on. 

The second volume describes an oc- 
currence, which must convince every 
body how hard the wind blows some- 
times in Lisbon. A porter, loaded 
with a large sofa, is turning the corner 
of a lane, when “ the wind takes — 
completely off the nd, and whirls 
him from Zz side of the street to the 
other.” It is very odd, that an acdi- 
dent ly similar occurs in the 


time of Mr ODoherty, except that the 
load in his case is a mattress instead 
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of a sofa, which is carried up, (not the 
man and all,) and sticks in a garret 
window. 

Lo, another confirmation of state- 
ments! 

Mrs Baillie says, (which is perfect-~ 
ly true,)—“ All the funerals of re~ 

ble persons take place in Lisbon 
at night, and the corpse is attended to 
the grave by the friends of the decea- 
sed bearing torches and tapers.” 

Now the Ensign.—“ My patrone, 
Don Joré, died last night, and I was 
asked to hold a candle at his funeral. 
My candle was six feet long, and thick 
in Oo men. and looked like a con- 
stable’s staff on fire at the end. Held 
it awry, pretending to look another 
way, and guttered it all over the coat 
of the man who stood next me—bul- 
lied him when he found me out— 
streamed him all down first, from the 
collar to the tail.” 

Page 75 states—still upon funerals 
—that people are “ sometimes” [al- 
ways'| buried in their ordinary wear- 
ing-clothes, which become, however, 
in the end, the perquisite of the sex- 
ton. If this be true, the sexton must 
disinter the body—(no coffin, by the 
way, is used)—which would be trou- 
blesome, in order to get at them ; for 
the mould is always thrown into the 
grave before the spectators leave the 
church. 

A chapter on funerals, however— 
where the authoress really sees one— 
forms the best thing in the book ; 
and, as it contains some rather curi- 
ous points of description, we shall se- 
lect it to conclude with. 

* The late reigning Queen of Por- 
tugal, who died in Brazil six years 
ago, and whose body has been remo- 
ved from one convent to another, ever 
since the event, was at length finally 
buried in the vaults of the Estrella 
convent in Lisbon, about a fortnight 
ago. We went to the house of a Por- 
tuguese friend to see the funeral pro- 
cession pass by, which occurred about 
eleven o clock, by torch-light.” 

The ceremonies of her Majesty’s 
lying in state, “lasted for three entire 

ys and nights, during which period 
the great guns on sea and land, and 
the bells of every steeple in Lisbon 
pealed without intermission.” This 
must have been upon those who were 
not dead, no trifling affliction. 

“ On the first night, the grand pro- 
cession took place ; setting out from 
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a distant convent, and finall i 
at that of the Estrella ; —— 
body was received with great state 
and formality ; laid in the principal 
aisle of the church; and carefully 
watched until the next morning by a 
select number of ladies and gentlemen 
of the Court. These remained stand- 
ing, uncovered, and in dead silence, 
around it the whole time, without 
once sitting down to rest their wearied 
limbs, in the same rigid observance of 
etiquette, which they would have been 
expected to practise during the life of 
the deceased.” 

They were relieved, aps, from 
time to time, scarcely the same party 
removing during the whole night. 

_- © The procession was very imposing 
as a spectacle, and boasted the attend- 
anee of the king and all the royal fa- 
mily, in their state carriages.” After 
these “ came all the fidalgos on horse- 
‘back, drest in ample cloaks of black 
cloth, and coal-beaver hats, (which 
the Spanish call sombreros,) from 


which depended very long streamers 


of black crape ;—the effect of their 
ping oc- 
easionally from beneath the mantle, 
and flashing in the light of the torch- 
es, was very brilliant and chivalrous. 
Then followed an army of bishops, 
monsignors, priests, and monks, and 
immediately afterwards came the dif- 
ferent regiments in the service, horse 
and foot, each with its separate band 
of music playing at due intervals, the 
most wild and pathetic funeral-lament 
in the shape of a dead-march. The 
hearse, or rather hearses, for there 
were two, in compliance with royal 


etiquette, one containing the body, 


the other vacant in case of acci- 
dent, were very paltry, shabby convey- 
ances. They reminded meof our bakers’ 
carts covered with black drapery.” 
The next day brings a grand mass ; 
‘the church of the Estrella overflows 
with spectators, and the corpse is ex- 
posed in full court-dress, while the 
nobility come successively to “ kiss 
the hand ; a ceremony which could by 
ggans be dispensed with.” 
third day brings'the final sepul- 
when the most curious arrange- 
remains yet to be described—the 
er deceased Majesty's 


of the young princesses were 
by the King to the high ho- 
iding, and four ladies in 
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waiting performed the enviable 
of pig to the . It had 


by outs eee. , and essen 
ces, without having been regularly em- 
balmed—a process which is only adop- 


ted towards males of the royal house. 
As her Majesty had been dead for the 
last six years, the horrible effluvia that 
now issued from the coffin when open- 
ed, was such as to overpower all the 
persons present, notwithstanding that 
she had died in the ‘ odour of sancti- 
ty.” One of the princesses fainted 
twice, and was too ill to re-appear; 
but her sister was obliged to stand i 
out, while the ladies raised the body, 
and completely reclothed it, in a black 
robe, a dress cap, gloves, shoes, and 
stockings, and adorned it with four 
splendid orders upon the breast. The 
body itself was not only entire, but 
the limbs were flexible ; the face only 
goa changed to a dreadful black co- 
our. 

This is a little too much like the 
*¢ etiquette” of Timbuctoo; and we 
permit Mrs Baillie to “ thank Hea- 
ven” that she is “ not a Portuguese 
courtier,’—though, by the way, it is 
not distinctly stated that she witnessed 
the whole of this ceremony herself. 

A few: descriptions of court enter- 
tainments are given in pretty nearly 
the same styleas the foregoing extract ; 
—in fact, Mrs Baillie has no: great 
powers of writing ; but she gets on well 
enough wherehe has anything to say. 
ae great ins a that of most 
other writing ladies,—an excess 
the mistake of travellers in pes am 
that they will always suppose any 2- 
sibility, however remote, rather 
that of the impression which sts 
itself to themselves, being entirely an 
absurd one. 

Thus we jump to conclusions far 
too hastily ; and take facts, upon state- 
ment, which have no foundation in the 
way of being reasonable, far less of 
being true. e e 92, for instance, vol. 

I, treating of the Gullegos, or porters, 
of Lisbon, places the Portuguese cha- 
soafet in an exceedingly extraordinary 
ight. 

“ The Gallegos still remain ; for, if 

«they were to be sent home, business of 
every sort would be at a.complete stand. 
Several of the merchants, both former- 
ly and at present, have tried the dif- 
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ference between the Galleyos and the 
porters). Mr S——, to 
place the matter in its true light, em- 
ployed them (the latter) to convey se- 
veral boxes to his warehouse from a 
distance. grew tired of the bur- 
then before 


we ; set it down ; amused themselves 
as they 


proper in the inter- 
val ; and finally broke much of the 
contents. A German merchant made 
a similar experiment, relative to some 
casks of oil. They behaved exactly in 
the same manner ; overturned the 
casks in the middle of the streets, and 
wasted a great quantity.”—Now a fact 
like this ought decidedly to be com- 
municated to Dr Spurzheim. The Por- 
tuguese (physiologically ) are without 
the “ organ” of carrying casks of oil 
and boxes. 

Page 217, (and indeed almost every 
other page,) we are in “ tears of dis- 
gust” at the ill odours which decent 
persons are compelled to endure in 
Lisbon. A historian ought not to weep 
for a smell. 

Page 204 chastises the “‘ horrid re- 
ceptacles for the dead,” which are 
found “in the-vicinity of most cities,” 
and ‘“ of London in particular.”— 
There's “ snug lying” too, we should 
think, in “ Bunhill fields ;” and St 
Paul's is well enough in its way. The 

ple in St Bride’s were hampered 
on ll ; but now the fire has thrown 
them open. And at Mary-le-bone and 
Pancras—let Mrs Baillie bethink her- 
self !—we are absolutely rural ! 

Our manner of admfring, however, 
is sometimes entertaining. We 
visit the Principal of Portugal, (the 
head of the Portuguese church, )and are 

ed with the unaffected simplici- 
ty of his house and domestic arrange- 
ments. Some dishes of “ common 
delf-ware” cularly strike us ; and 
at a pair of “ plated spoons,” through 
which “ the copper 1s abundantly vi- 
sible,” we are in ecstasy—“ no purple 
pomp !” In the end, we quit this gen- 
tleman, convinced that he is “‘ decided- 
ly one of the first characters in Portu- 
gal ;” and, at parting, break forth into 
admiration of all we have beheld. 

' T thought I had never before seen 
so humble an episcopal residence! It 
was spacious, but constructed upon so 
plain and unadorned a plan, that it at 
once resembled a country stuble and a 
prison ! | !—uniting all the want of 
finish, the roughness, and rusticity of 
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the former, with the ya and gloom 
of the latter. No train of domestics in 
purple pomp inhabited this modest re- 
treat.”—There is no jesting equal to 
the gravity of some people. 

Page 198, vol. I., contains an odd 
story about a gentleman’s seat near 
Coimtra. 

** The kitchen of this place is a great 
curiosity, of immense dimensions, and 
most superbly appointed. A river 
flows through the midst of it, from 
whieh it is the common practice of the 
cooks to catch the fish, which a few 
moments afterwards are prepared for 
the table. The Duke of Wellington is 
said to have amused himself by fish- 
— during the time that he was 
so hospitably and enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the family.” 

ODoherty mentions the oxen that he 
saw grazing on the banks of this river, 
but not the fish. Mrs Baillie does not 
namé the oxen ; but she speaks only 
upon hearsay. 

The remainder of the episodes in the 
book are unamusing ; consisting of pa- 
thetic stories (rather than very origi- 
nal) about monks and nuns, and some 
terrible versions of attempts, on the part 
of the Portuguese, at wit and humour. 
The style dictatorial prevails through- 
out ; the very thought of a “doubt” 
seeming more abhorrent to the author- 
ess than it was to the Irish gentleman 
(whatever his name is) in Miss Edge- 
worth’s tale of “ Ennui.” 

*‘ The man who cries ‘ consider’ is 
an ass !” 

Thus, page 73 finds us, every mo- 
ment, “* more and more amazed” at 
the ignorance of the commonest arts 
among the Portuguese! “ A carpenter 
here is the most awkward and clumsy 
artisan that can be imagined, spoiling 
every work he attempts !” 

At Cintra, we hold the “ asses” re- 
spectable ; but then, en revanche, they 
are * different from the stupid 
pegs me fm however )} common 
to England.” 

Val. EI., page 2, speaks of the state 
of among the higher ranks of 
society in Lisbon. “ It is much upon 
a par with that of other European 
capitals ; no more be said, for » 
wr eunyiedy poteege caieechee 
— u tands 
libel which Mrs Baillie means to con- 
vey ; but, as a joke, it is miserably 
stale ; as a serious assertion, it is ex- 
ceedingly untrue. 





1825.1], 
- To illustrate this last hows 
ever, (as we suppose,) the work con- 
eludes with an “evening given at 
Lady P——’s.” Here théauthoress has 
the good fortune to sit near a “ Didble 
boitenx ;”’ and the reader of course has 
the ill fortune to get the pictures at 
full length, of all the company: this af- 
fliction, however, is one from which the 
friends of Maga must be relieved. On 
the whole, Mrs Baillie’s “‘ Lisbon” is 
harmless, and it contains several pic- 
tures. The only objection to it is, that it 
consistsentirely of thatidle, uninstruc- 
tive kind of gossip, which is going fast 
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to bring tour-writing (and tour-pub- 
fresh ere ordinary observer 
may be end , because the common- 
est facts, collected in such a situation, 
become valuable ; but nastyinns, and 
lean post-horses, are too trite 
on the continent to a any enter- 
tainment now. It is thé error (though 
abominable) of all others, into which 
your uneducated traveller is apt to fall 
—that of supposing that matters which 
are new to him, must, of necessity, be 
unknown to everybody else. 





WEEP NOT FOR THE DEAD. 


Weep not for the dead, 
Who tranquilly repose ; 
Their spark of life is fled,— 
But with it all their woes.— 


The broken heart is heal’d,— 

The reign of sorrow o’er ¢— 
Their future bliss is seal’d, 

And they can grieve no more.— 


Mourn rather for the doom 
Of those who struggle on, 

In dreariness and gloom, 
Until their course’is done ; 


Who linger here, and grieve, 
As death dissolves each tie, 
That makes them wish to live,— 
Yet cannot—dare not die ! 
W. J. W. 
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A FIVE DAYS’ RAMBLE TO CUM, ISCHIA, AND CAPRI, &c. &c: 


with three ill-matched, but spirited 
ane harnessed b. abreast, and 
aunting in gay ribbons and fringes. 
I called for & ; , and accompanied 
him to our mutual acquaintance B—, 


On 22d February, 1824, I was awoke 
by a message from my friend A——, 
reminding me of an agreement to visit 
the islands of Ischia and Capri, with 
him, as soon as there should be a pro- 
mise of a week’s fine weather. Start- 

ing up with great willingness at the 
summons, I was not long in preparing 
for active service ; for, by sae ar- 
rangement, our baggage was }imited to 
a sac-de-nuit between three,anda cloak 
for each. I followed my friend’s ser- 
vant to the di Castello ; the great 
centre from which emanate most of the 
vetture, carretelle, curricoli, and sper 
vehicles, which rattle with 
din over the white streets of Naples. 
Here, after a sharp skirmish, in bad 
Italian, with about twenty coachmen, 
(fellows in tattered cloaks and old lea- 
ther hats pressed down upon greasy red 
caps,) we managed to hire; upon our 
own terms, a crazy-looking calessa ; 


who had just arrived from Rome, and 
having heard that Naples was “‘un pexzo 
di cielo caduto in terra,” was eager to 
see whether so flattering a title were 
well bestowed. ‘Thus making up our 
favourite number three, we 


idl 
Saree 
washing by storms 
was now no lo 
waves, that, driven up 
usual boun a 
had beat and ed 
marking the whole curve 
with a broad frothy border. 
was scarce less noisy, 
less numbers of fis’ 
roni, with their women atid children, 
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all in holiday dresses, poured out “‘ per 
Sar niente,” and to enjoy the lazy fresh- 
ness of a bright sunny day. 

The wind was “ tramontano”—the 
sky consequently cloudless—the sea 
smooth as glass—so thet the opposite 
island of Capri seemed .to float in air 

above the level of the water ; or, as the 
sailors say, “ lifted.” The heights of 
the Vomero, and of Posilipo, which 
rise abruptly up from this delicious 
strand, by a faint tinge of green, frin- 


ging their irregular dells and preci- 
pices, displayed the early promise of 
the groves and gardens. 


Leaving on the left the principal 
crowd, we turned directly up towards 
the cliff, and came to the yawning 
quarries and Grotto of Posilipo. We 
had just time to point out to our 
* freshman” the ilex which overhangs 
the tomb of Virgil, as we dashed under 
the darkening arch, keeping up a bawl- 
ing conversation, in spite of the loud 
murmuring of the carriages, which, in 
constant succession, pass and repass 
this dismal tunnel. It is nearly half 
a mile long, and very disagreeable, 
from dust and noise, and from the 
chilly current of air, that, on coming 
in from the sun, pierces to the bone. 
This serves, however, to make one en- 
joy the burst of light and the glow of 

y air which meet you as you 
emerge from purgatory at Fuori-grot- 
ta. ‘There we turned into a straight 
sandy road, leading to Bagnoli, in the 
Gulf of Pozzuoli; and were beset, as all 
voyagers have been, by a legion of lit- 
tle ragged devils, who — the car- 

iage, uttering a iar squeakin 

px iailine, code throwing hand- 
fuls of sand upon their faces, or pelt- 
ing us with bouquets of early violets. 
Further on, at the sea-side, we were 
invited by rival dealers to feast upon 
their oysters and anchovies ; and, on 
rounding the bay to Pozzuoli, a new 
-set of harpies assailed us, and with 
more varied claims upon our purse. 
We saw boatmen, dressed like English 
sailors, and bellowing, “‘ Want a boat, 
sir?” amid the contending cry. of 
** Cicerone, signori !” froin a dozen tat- 
salion scavans, who professed to 

_be the “‘ knowing ones” of this clas- 
sical region, and offered to guide us to 
its wonders. Others thrust before our 
bewildered view lamps of “ terra-cot- 
ta,” little bronze figures, rusty coins, 
scraps-of painted stucco, or handfulls 
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of broken-up Mosaic, and other unde- 
seribable things, called, generically, 
“ roba antica.” All these were decla- 
red to be dug up at Baje or Cume ; 
but, as we found, they are very com- 
monly manufactured at Naples, to 
supply the antiquarian market. What 
these fellows wanted in noise was made 
up by a chorus of beggars and ‘‘ strop- 
prati,” who, making a fearful display 
of wounds and hideous infirmities, 
seemed to calculate more upon exciting 
disgust, than moving to compassion. 
It was in vain that we ordered our 
coachman to drive faster, and,made the 
sign of negation by shaking the fore- 
finger. We happened to be the first 
arrival, and found all hands upon the 
“ qui vit ?” Having also an ascent to 
climb on entering the town, we were 
escorted by the whole band as far as 
the Piazza. Here an old acquaintance, 
Angiolo, (who, pointing to his one 
eye, claimed my recognition,) was 
chosen our cicerone, and desired to 
give a programme of a trip to Cume 
and the islands ; which he accordingly 
did in’ long harangue pronounced on 
the step of the “ Calessa.” By his 
advice we hired a boat to go round and 
wait for us at Miniscola ; a little bay, 
extending from Cape Misenus to the 
Monte di Procida, and fronting the 
islands. Learning, too, that we had 
to spend the day in a region more rich 
in mouldering ruins and extinct vol- 
cances, than in blazing hearths and 
well-stocked taverns, we applied to the 
nearest ‘‘ victualling offices,” and then 
set off, fully equipped for seeing and 
digesting. A winding road, bordered 
by hedges, newly green, runs up un- 
der Monte Barbaro, and leads along 
the high steep bank of the Lago di 
Averno. We looked down upon the 
massive ruins of a circular temple, 
which stand at the water’s edge, and 
endeavoured to trace, in the tangled 
brushwood of the opposite side, the 
low-arched entrance of the ‘ Grotta 
della Sibilla”—the scene of a former 
ramble. Next we came to the Arco- 
felige ; a lofty arch thrown across the 
from one high mound of earth to 
another. It is seventy feet high ; and 
the trouble of scrambling up the 
bank and gaining the top was well re- 
paid by a delightful view of the Gulf 
of Pozzuoli and Bajxz, which we were 
leaving, and of the Cumean shore, now 
first opened to our view. This Arco- 
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felice is supposed to be one of the gates 
_ of Cume—a city founded by a very an- 
cientGreek colony ; and, as you descend 
by a steep road to its centre, now the 
seat of fruitful vineyards, ruins at every 
step, peeping above the rich mould, 
mark the extent of former greatness 
and of nt devastation. \ In other 
places, Stem: there is less dilapida- 
tion ; the houses of the peasants are 
all built about the remains of nobler 
edifices ; the ponderous, grotto-like 
arches of ancient palaces being chosen 
as excellent conservatories for wine and 
fruit. 

Sometimes, indeed, the whole tene- 
ment of the vine-dresser is seen niched 
in a corner of the capacious hall of 
some temple or bath. We explored 
several Greek tombs, which are now 
under ground, and can only be enter- 
ed by a ladder put through an aper- 
ture in the et 6 They are beautiful 
little chambers, with niches to receive 
many urns ; and are generally painted 
—the colouring of the stucco conti- 
nuing as bright as ever. We next 
climbed the hill called ‘‘ Roca di Cu- 
ma,” to the site of the “ Templo di 
Apollo Greco.” Of this temple, no- 
thing but the natne remains; but 
the view of the shore, which this emi- 
nence overhangs, is enchanting. There 
is a white beach, gently curved, ex- 
tending from the “ Monte di Procida,” 
for several miles northward ; on the 
left, is the lake of Fusaro, and on the 
right, that of Licola and of Patria, 
enlivening the wooded plain between 
the sea and the high ground of Baje, 
Monte Nuovo, and Monte Barbaro. 
But what added a iar interest to 
the scene was, that here Virgil has 
made his hero land, and about here is 
the region of terror described in the 
sixth book of the AZneid—at least, so 
say the antiquarians—and we had 
brought with us the book and plans of 
the Abate Jorio, that we might trace 
the actions described. 

‘‘ There, upon the smooth sand,” said 
we, “ the Trojans leaped upon the 
glad shore.”—And we fancied, for the 
time, that some fishing craft, d™iwn 
up on the beach, belonged to the toil- 
worn wanderers. We pictured to our- 
selves the crew, scattered about amon 
the dwarf trees and shrubs, whic 
clothe this coast, in search of fuel, 
and “ tracing the discovered floods ;” 
while the pious chief bent his way 


‘through Trivia’s grove,” 
still a wood of i 


we went down, by a narrow flight of 
steps, to the Sibyl’s Cave, and endea~ 
voured to make out its “* hundred en- 
tries ;” and concluded that the dark, 
irregular, half-natural, half-artificial 
cavern, with some assistance from the 
poet and the antiquarian, and a liberal 
allowance for dilapidations, might be 
satisfactorily identified with the de- 
scription. All this was very well, and 
together with the winding way to 
Avernus, and the downward slope of 
the entrance to hell, beside its banks, 
(now La Grotta della Sibilla,) cor- 
responds with the poem. But, beyond . 
these, all is imaginary ; and as we re~« 
joined our carriage, and rattled through 
a smiling, cultivated country, to Fu- 
saro, we could not help laughing, very 
ne » at oo Pee ge between 
the poet’s fancy an unpicturesque 
reality. For, on the banks of this ‘ede 
Acheron” stands, in despite of 
imaginativeness, the only tavern which 
this whole district can boast; and 
here we encountered, instead of flit- 
ting ghosts, “ thick as the leaves in 
autumn strew the woods,” parties of 
merry citizens; “ husbands and wives, 
boys and unmarried maids,” all cruel- 
ly substantial, who had driven out, 
by a shorter road, to eat oysters, 
which are here very delicate. Upon 
another occasion, to follow out the 
book, we did cross the “‘ Stygian lake,” 
but there was no grim fe and 
frail skiff, but avery tight wherry; 
and a couple of stout rowers. “We 
could make nothing either of the mo- 
dern Cocytus, or the cave of Cerberus; 
and found the Elysian Fields v 
much indebted to their name, whi 
they still bear, for the attention that 
they usually excite. However, this 
region being full of extinct volcanoes, 
(there are twenty-two to be traced be- 
tween Vesuvius and Misenus,) may 
have possessed, in former times, a 
more terrific character; and, at all 
events, no one will regret seeing it 
through so flattering a medium as the 
poem which has given it celebrity. 
We were very much tempted to re- 
se at Fusaro, and had already poc~ 
eted our books, and maps, other 
impediments, preparatory toan attack 
upon some oysters; but our guide in- 
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; when a new event 
occurred to excite our a 
dy a little ruffled by the loss of our 
dinner. 

Our coachman, upon the plea of bad 
roads, but, as we imagined, from an 
unwillingness to return to town in 
the dark, refused to drive us to Minis- 
eola, and would neither be gained by 
coaxing nor money ; 80, after a volley 
of abuse, bestowed upon him by An- 
giolo, who fought our battle like a 
true cicerone, we set off on oe = 
- Passing the Campi Elisei, and the 
Mare Morto, or Lethe, after three 
miles, we ed the sea; where 
Wwe saw our riding at her moor- 
ings, and soon after our four red- 

sailors ran out of a little hovel, 
under a tall cliff, calling to us to has- 
ten, as the wind had got up, and the 
sea might prevent our getting to Is- 
chia. 


We stopped only to buy a jug of 
wine, and to roast some eggs in the 
ashes of an expiring fire, and then 
walked to Miniscola, a bay, which is 
said to derive its name from the troops, 


upon its sands—hence 
litum sehola. voy had scarcely 
glanced at the isl we were going 
to, when the boatmen seized upon us, 
and bore us, one after the other, 
through the surf to the boat; and 
then they pulled off, making a loud 


they had been drinking on shore. 

As we waved a farewell to Angiolo, 
who stood bawling out his “ Addio, 
signori, state vi bene!” on the shore, 
we all praised his foresight in provi- 

against “ fleshly” wants ; and im- 

y cut some slices from a ham, 

on nee sem arog w — a gro- 

tesque , (for at Naples everything 
has its ornament, ) and, with 


CApril, 
ter, under the castle, just as the rich- 
er light, after the setting of the sun, 


fell with a glowing, ruby hue, upon 
the rock, witch ‘lifts the fortress on 


Our first step, on , was to 
reconnoitre the “ nobile locanda,” or 
inn ; which not proving a very invi- 
ting one, our intention of proceeding 
to Signor Monti’s, at La Sentinella, 
was rea to a couple of ciuceciaj, 
or donkey-drivers, who had been nar- 
rowly watching our movements. They, 
in a few minutes, returned with a cou- 
e of somari, and we were puzzled 

y seeing them shut the gate of the 
court-yard where we were standing, 
although we made them understand 
that another ass was required. 

Upon our insisting, after a great 
deal of scolding, that the door should 
be opened, the cause of this mystery 
ap —for in rushed a score of ri- 

proprietors and beasts, and a most 
absurd scramble commenced. My two 
mounted friends were nearly borne 
down by the rush of quadrupeds and 
men ; and I myself pulled about by a 
dozen fellows at once, who conte 
for my preference, each extolling the 
superior merits of his ass, and holding 
out his stick for my grasp—it being 
the etiquette in dow transactions, 
that if you take the bastone, you are 
ome for the somare. It was only 
ting our way through the 
ng, that we escaped being trodden 
under foot, or stunned by such a con- 
fusion of tongues, human and bestial, 
as was never elsewhere heard. We 
rode about four miles in the dark to 
our resting-place ; and, arriving very 
much fatigued, were pleased to find a 
house fitted up as well as any second- 
rate hotel in Naples; where, after 
washing down some maccaroni with 
the white Ischian wine, we gladly re« 
tired to sleep. 

Although we rose with the sun on 
the following day (23d), we found our 
donkeys y fora climb up the peak 
of Epomeo, the high conical hill which 
is so remarkable a feature in all views 
of @hese islands; and we forthwith 
trotted off to Foria, a little town about 
three miles off, to the westward. The 
mountain is quite inaccessible on the 
side towards the Sentinella, and the 
road, or rather path, winds quite round 
to the off-side, and, after two or three 
miles, becomes so narrow and steep 
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that you to be ascending a 
ladder. © And indeed this idea is ke 
gested without any great stretch of the 
imagination, for in many places sticks 
are across the pathway, and 
the poor little panting beasts arb ber 
up bong difficulty we one step to 
another, on a strange gut- 
tural ay a the guides, and by 
cruel punches on the ribs, from a 
short cudgel, which they incessant- 
y apply in this way. These fellows, 
if they are bruta’,in the treatment of 
their ciucej, are, however, amazingly 
attentive to every want and look of 
the rider ; and, to eee 
are very naive a iverting. They 
keep up a continual iping about 
all the great men, with their no less 
great wives, children, and chamiber- 
maids, who have gone up before you ; 
and of how some went up to sketch, 
and some to dine, and others to pray ; 
and they do not forget to give you a 
heightened account of the presents, or 
buona mano, Which they have received 
on differetit occasions. We remarked 
as we proceeded, that the houses were 
like those described in eastern coun- 
tries. They consist of several low 
buildings of one story, with flat ter- 
raced roofs, and a parapet round the 
border. The pomegtanate and fig 
trees about them, and. the vines train- 
ed over frames, and forming a shady 
awning,under which most of the house- 
hold duties are performed, and the 
clumsy antique-looking utensils lying 
about, took nothing from the resem- 
biance. As for the people, they are 
rude and primitive enough in their 
appearance to pass for antediluvians. 
I must not, however, forget that we 
met the prettiest creature imaginable, 
a girl about fifteen, whose extremely 
beautiful form and sweet little face 
were well set off by the island cos- 
tume, a short dress of very coarse 
iped cloth, and a blue handkerchief 
over the hair, in a bow under 

the chin, showing the forehead and 
eyes ; the simple but smart-looking 
fashion of the young misses here, The 
older ay Fer themselves upon a 
more formidable piece of head-gear,— 
a large white , folded about a 
square frame, placed on the head, and 
hanging from it, so as to shade the 
face and neck. We were to see 
them all holding out the hand, and 
begging with that piteous whine which 
disgraces the peasantry of the south of 
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Italy. After many a*weary winding, 
pen guides pointed out to us the litte 
white-washed h and chapel of 
the patron saint of mariners, the object 
of our toil, a few hundred feet from 
us, but only to be reached: by a path 
of increasing steepness. Just here, 
when the blaze of the sun made 
us unwilling to climb on foot; our 
donkeys gave out. We stopped a tre- 
mendous discharge of kicks and blows 
which the men were preparing for the 
beasts ; and were rather amused at one 
of the drivers immediately praying for 
help to the saint whose sanctuary we 
were approaching. “O, Sah Nicola, 
da ajuto a questi ciucej ! !” said he, in 
a suppliant tone. We halted, to give 
San Nicola time to attend to the 
plication, and the ciucej to get refresh- 
ed ; and then mounted to the hermit- 
age. Two comfortable-looking Fran- 
ciscans, soi-disant hermits, and a bas- 
ket-full of materials for our colazione, 
awaited us here. The red wine, by 
the way, which grows under the pro« 
tection of the saint, and bears his 
name, is an excellent restorative after 
the climb, and should be gratefully 
remembered by all tourists. After ex~ 
ploring a labyrinth of little cells, eut 
m the solid rock of the place, we 
mounted to the telegraph-station on 
the top, whence there is a view, the 
most striking, perhaps, of all Medi- 
terranean ts, except that from 
Etna. A thick mist, attracted to the 
mountain, as is always observed about 
noon, and hanging in the calm sleepy 
air, like a curtain, about forty feet 
distant, all round the summit, prevent~ 
ed us, at first, from seeing the hori- 
zon. But the island is, m itself, a 
remarkable object. It rises from the 
whole circumference, except the east 
end, to a greater elevation than Ve~ 
suvius, gradually tapering into two 
spiry points, so acute that, from the 
top, you look directly down upon the 
fields and villages, as upon a map. 
The vines here are spread out upon 
trellices, and are said to give a peculi« 
arly vivid tint to the place in summer. 
But even at this season there was 
enough of to contrast with the 
hoary sides of the eminence, and with 
a broad tract of lava, which, two or 
three centuries ago, swept from this 
voleano into the sea. From this great 
height, too, we could sée the shoals, 
beautifully mottled, forming a zone 
round the island, + the water beco« 
3 
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ming darker in its hue, from . the 
bright yellow of the shore, to the deep- 
blue colour beyond. The cloud be- 
ing now dispersed by the afternoon’s 
breeze, first Procida and the islands 
nearest were seen, then the Bays of 
Pozzuoli and Naples, then Capri, and 
the little islands to the north ; and 
before we left our station, the whole 
coast from Monte Circello to Calabria, 
a range of 200 miles, came distinctly 
into view. Unwillingly we tore our- 
selves from this delightful gaze, and 
took a downward course to the other 
end of the island. Our donkeys, great- 
ly to the satisfaction of all parties, 
were as much invigorated as ourselves 
by their bait at the Hermitage, and 
bore us along so merrily, that we be- 
gan to think the saint had really ex- 
erted himself in their behalf. We had 
also to thank him for a safe passage 
over many appalling gulfs and danger- 
ous precipices, on the way down. One 
part must strike every person who sees 
it :—the island has been completely 
cracked by some tremendous convul- 
sion of nature, and there are fissures, 
more than one hundred feet deep, 
meeting at different places. The path, 
at one point, winds down to where 
two of these yawning crannies cross 
each other: very lofty trees grow in 
the narrow bed of soil at the bottom 
pi the cleft, but ane sac? much been 

passenger ; who, ing up at the 
rocky sides above, sees them ate 
into caves, said to be the dwellings of 
the rude aborigines. Some of t 
excavations are still inhabited by a 
wild, savage-looking people, and a 
greater number as store-houses : 
the whole forming a picture to which 
I have seen no parallel. 

We reached Ischia by a circuitous 
road, without seeing much worth re- 
membering. On going over again to 
La Sentinella, we looked at the Stufe 
di Casamiccia, which are sulphureous 
baths, much celebrated for the cure of 
rheumatism and other maladies. Here 
are different modes of applying the 
volcanic impregnation of the soil ;— 
baths for dipping and dashing the 
body, warm sand in which to bury the 
feet and hands, and hot vapour con- 
veyed in tubes to regions partially af- 
fected. Besides the part open to 
visiting invalids, there is a vast hospi- 
tal, which receives'the poor from dif- 
ferent charitable institutions of the 
kingdom. 
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When we got back to our inn, we 
found our host exercising his functions 
as an avocato, and with a numerous 
levee of clients in his consulting-room. 
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We had also an opportunity of paying 
our respects to some two or three of 
his siz fair daughters, who are belles 
of the place. Among other attractions, 
the Signorine have to boast some of 
the richest specimens of the Ischian 
costume, which, when not worn on a 
giorno di_ festa, they will good-na- 
turedly show to the curious. The 
house is laid out for the reception of 
the company who visit the baths in 
summer ; and the civility and intelli- 
gence of Signor Monti’s family gene- 
rally gain it the preference. We no- 
ticed at supper the continuance of an 
ancient custom alluded to by Horace. 
The figs are here split, and the cut 
surfaces of two are applied to each 
other, so that when ried they look 
like a double fig. 
“Tum pensilis uva secundas 
Et nux ornabat mensas, cum duplice ficu."’ 
Sermon. lib. IT. 2, line 121. 

This is spoken of in a tour by two 
Germans, which Signor Monti has in 
his library. 

On 24th, we left La Sentinella and 
walked to Ischia, where we delighted 
the old fat keeper of the solitary café 
of the place, by drinking up all her 
stock of Moka, and consuming all the 
milk and white bread that could be 
procured from the goats and bakers 
thereabouts. This we did, let it be 
understood, without anything like un- 
due gormandizing ; for there is no- 
thing more remarkable, in little Ita- 
lian towns, than the scanty supply of 
good provisions, which is to be found 
upon an emergency, like that of the 
arrival of three hungry “ milordi.” 
It would seem, however, that this 
state of famine exists only at a dis- 
tance from large towns ; for there the 
markets are abundantly supplied, and 
the people you meet about at a ¢ratto- 
na are the greatest gluttons in the 
world ; and one fiddler may frequent- 
ly be seen to dispose of food enough 
for a dozen meagre peasants. We now 
went to the port, and saw a number 
of large boats loading with white wine 
and marble, the principal commodities 
of the place ; and after another lengthy 
war of words, secured a little skiff’ for 
our own use. Rowing round past 


Vivara, a small rocky island, without 
two-legged inhabitants, (but with a 
10 




















numerous population of rabbits, under 
the protection of the “ Mighty Hun- 
ter” of Naples,) we hauled into the 
little bay of Chiavalella, at the west 
end of Procida. We landed here with 
one of the boatmen for a guide, and 
ordered the rest to meet us at Marino. 
Procida is a very singular place ; its 
test length is three miles, and yet 

it is said to contain 18,000 people ; and 
we were inclined to believe this, for 
our walk of two miles was through one 
continued line of houses, with other 
streets and lanes branching off from it. 
The inhabitants live by ship-building 
and trading, and are said to make very 
good seamen. Vegetables are brought 
from Naples, and nothing is “ raised” 
here but ships and men. Except the 
dress of the women, however, there is 
nothing in the place very picturesque. 
So, quite satisfied with our walk across 
the island, during which we made no 
discovery, except that of a “ granny 
school,” conducted upon the same prin- 
ciples as similar institutions in Mid- 
diesex or Hampshire, we made our 
way to our place of rendezvous. Ma- 
rino, the great port of the island, is a 
semicircular quay, half a mile in ex- 
tent, and crowded with shipping and. 


sailors. Here we waited only to have 


some mutton fried by a frigitore pub- 
lico, and, in different ways, to provision: 
our bark for her next voyage, and then 
took our departure for Capri. 


This was our greatest effort, for the 


distance is twenty-five long miles, and 
we were not sure of reaching the island 
before sunset. But everything invited 
to the task. It was again a perfect 
calm—the soft blue air lay motionless, 
and the unruffled water, rivalling it in 
ency, displayed the shadow of 
the boat’s ripple, in broad waving 
lines, dancing upon the clear sandy 
bottom. On looking forward, a rock, 
or shoal, or large Wanching marine 
plant, though buried deep, would be 
so refracted and brought up to the 
surfece, as to suggest the fear that the 
keel of the boat would strike upon it. 
' T shall always look back with plea- 
sure to that afternoon, when, after 
getting half our row over, we stood a- 
bout equidistant from the principal ob- 
jects in the Bay of Naples—the square, 
abrupt cliffs of Capri before us—the 
tapering pyramid of Ischia, Vesuvius, 
and the higher swell of Monte Sant’ 
Angelo, on the opposite coast—all seen 
in shadowy outline, and taking a look 
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of misty unreality, when magnified b 
the hase which es upon the water in 


very wafm days. Though so early in 
the year, we dl glad to sit eaten thse 
shade of our umbrellas, for the broad 
sun glared upon us with “canicular” 
heat. Our three oarsmen had stripped 
themselves to their inner garments, 
and a young lad, swarthy as an Indian, 
and not more clad, sat squatted up in 
the peaked stern, steering with an oar, 
and looking almost as much like a ba- 
boon as the little figure of San Giu- 
seppe, which was carved u the 
stem, for the protection of the little 
craft. 

It is a way with these fellows to en 
courage each other in rowing by talk- 
ing over the enjoyments which await 
them on shore. They diverted us by 
exclaiming, every now and then, “ An- 
diamo ! ’lesta !— mo macche- 
roni, beveremo buon’ vino !” and some- 
times, “* pull away, my boys!” and 
similar phrases, picked up from the 
British tars, who are great favourites 
at Naples, and have some reason to be 
80, with all classes. By the time we 
had looked again and again at the glow- 
ing scene, read our books, and emp- 
tied, with the assistance of the boat- 
men, 2 huge flagon of wine, which we 
had laid in at Procida, we found our- 
selves running fast into the white 
beach, the only landthg- of Capri. 

Here a smiling, black-eyed damsel 
stood ready to take our “* roba,” and 
show the way to the Locanda. She had 
her hair gathered into a knot behind, 
and transfixed by two silver bodkins, 
on one of which was a hand, and on the 
other a small globe. This we found to 
be the costume of the place. We fol- 
lowed her up a steep zigzag road to the 
principal town, which stretches across 
a little plain in the centre of the island, 
and which, though very high above 
the water’s edge, is quite low when 
compared with the towering cliffs, and 
overhanging volumes of rdck, that sur-~ 
round the valley. 

The departing light sent us under 
the humble but welcome roof of old 
Rochele Tedeschi, whose broad grin- 
ning civility we can recommend, al- 
though she did us, by passing herself 
for a certain Signora Anastasia Trami, 
to whose house we had been directed. 
After a libation of coffee, and divers 
communings with ticeroni and ciuccaj 
about the morrow’s' proceedings, we 
sought our pillows,“ 
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th.-We were mounted on our 
donkey and following the winding 
path 1at leads to the eastern cliff, be- 
the sun was up. Capri, at this 
| grows narrow, while, mounting 
gradually from the centre, it shoots up 
into a tall rocky headland. On the 
barren sloping sides of this ridge, the 
soil has been arrested on its way down- 
ward by numberless terraces, forming 
little slips of land, frequently not two 
yards wide, but all cultivated with the 
most thrifty industry. These little 
plantations were now quite brilliant 
with the emerald hue of the “‘ canapa” 
and the young wheat, which contrast- 
ed beautifully with the grey ash-co- 
loured olive, and the o: groves of 
darkest green, which filled the valley, 
and the sheltered hollows on the sides 
of the long ascent. We passed the bold 
ruin of an octagonal tower called the 
Pharos, and next came to the Palace 
of Tiberius, Of this edifice, three spa- 
cious , and some very extensive 
substructions, all showing the admira- 
ble masonry of that period, remain. 
This worthy recluse is said to have 
built twelve villas upon his favourite 
island, and the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, and other tokens of imperial 
residence, are shown. Some of those 
precious articles, too, which are screen- 
ed from the public gaze in the “camera 
deal t risereati” of the Museum 
2d a were found Rane aware, 
orgetting this, we were upon 
to admire the commanding situation 
of the building, so often remarked of 
antique residences. Climbing to the 
top of the hermitage, which stands 
within the precincts of the palace, and 
upon the verge of the highest cliff, we 
found ourselves apparently 500 feet 
above the sea, whieh rolled beneath, 
The rival bays of Naples and Sorento 
lay extended before us ; the high pro- 
mon which rates them, cross- 
ed by rugged ridge of Sant’ An- 


.gelo, taking its root in both s, 


stretches out to within three miles of 
Capri.. The morning broke over the 
site of Pestum, and painted, in gor- 
geous colours, the heavy clouds which 
the south wind had raised during the 
night. We could trace the continued 
range of buildings in the other bay, 
by a broad white line, extending, for 
seyeral miles, from the extremity of 
Posilipo, to the foot of Vesuvius. But, 
at this distance, objects were very much 
diminished. St Elmo, and even the 
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loftier position of Camaldoli, dwin- 
dled into insignificance—only the vol- 
cano looked high, and Sant’ Ange~ 
lo burying its head in¢louds. Capri, 
severed from the main land, formsa na- 
tural break-water, defending the Bay 
of Naples against the furious gales 
from the.southward, of which we had 
now an excellent example. But al- 
though we enjoyed the sublimity of 
the storm, and, I believe, said some- 
thing about “the breezy call of incense~ 
breathing morn,” yet we looked with 
rather grim anticipation at the huge 
curling waves that rolled in long ridges 
between us and the opposite cape. We 
agreed, that although flees weeks might 
be agreeably spent in this island by 
those who had come di proposito, yet 
to become detenus by the gods of the 
winds and waves for that period, (no 
uncommon occurrence,) would be a 
** bore,”—and, besides, prevent fifty 
other rambles which we had on hand. 
And then we thought of St Helena and 
its late residents, the association being 
natural ; for Capri was, inMurat’stime, 
commanded by Sir Hudson Lowe, and 
was a station for a British squadron, 
until lost, non so come, to. an assailing 
party from the shore. After paying 
the old grey-headed Capucin, who is 
dignified with the title of Hermit, for 
tossing some stones down the cliff to 
satisfy us of its height and perpendi-~ 
cular elevation, we returned to our inn 
—and, after breakfast, proceeded to the 
western end of the island. Riding 
along the valley, we came to a range 
of rocks fronting to the centre of the 
place, and completely dividing it inte 
an upper and a lower table of land, 
while it forms an inaecessible boun- 
dary between them. A flight of 530 
steps, the only ascent, leads to.a smooth 
and fertile plain, sloping from these 
high cliffs to the sea. In the midst of 
this plain, and embosomed in gardens, 
stands Ano Capri, a happy little town, 
enjoying a delightful climate from its 
elevation—and, from its secluded po- 
sition, having a peculiar air of serenity 
and stillness. We climbed to the For- 
tezza di Barbarossa, a ruined Gothic 
tower perched upoa the loftiest range 
of precipices ; and then, bidding fare- 
well to this upper world, we di 

below its rim, and sought again thé 
beach, having resolved to make an ef- 
fort to cross over. to Massa. As soon 
as our boat shot past the towering rock 
which is crowned by the imperial] ruin, 




















she began to feel the dire tossing of 
the frothy waves ; and our boatmen, 
though some of the stoutest of the si- 
newy islanders, strained as they leaned 
at full length over their oars. In these 
seas, the oarsman always stands to row, 
and pushes, instead of pulling towards 
him the oar, affirming that more power 
is gained in this way. Be this as it 
may, we had a very difficult task of it, 
and got so confoundedly sick, that we 
resolved to abjure all island excursions 
for the future, and wished that Tibe- 
rius had taken his cursed rocks with 
him, when he made his exit, instead of 
leaving them “‘in the wide wide sea,” as 
a trap to the curious. These angry feel- 
ings, however, were dissipated when 
we glided into the sheltered haven of 
Massa,where all was sunny, and warm, 
and still ; and when we heard the noon- 
tidechirrupping of the CieaLa, and the 
lazy song of the fishermen, as they sat 
mending their nets. We lingered here 
to let detestable feelings of the 
‘* mal-di-mare” go off, comforting our- 
selves with rosolio, and ing in the 
sun until we were restored; then we 
piled our baggage upon the. back of a 
** galant’uomo,” or peasant, began 
our march to Sorento. The road leads 
through a most beautiful, populous 
country, facing the aqwing Sop and 
therefore very forward. The plain of 
Sorento is a semicircle of two or three 
miles long, bordered by high cliffs to- 
wards the sea, and girt in by an am- 
phitheatre of lofty, Sg ig hills. 
Three principal towns, and innume- 
rable white buildings of different kinds, 
are dispersed about, not groves, but 
forests of orange, and blossoming al- 
mond and peach trees, winger with 
vines, pomegranates, myrtles, and 
unnumbered aromatic and flowering 
shrubs, It is, in short, a sort of para~ 
dise, famous for calves, and donkeys 
as big and as obstinate as mules, and 
the fattest woman upon earth, who 
keeps the dirtiest Locanda nobile that 
ever went by that title. Donna Rosa 
(certainly a full-blown one) welcomed 
us to her pig-sty, and promised to pro- 
vide sumptuously for our entertain- 
ment, while, to give -her time, we 
walked to the home of Tasso. 
This stands upon the edge of the 
cliff, that is to say, such part of it as 
did not tumble down into the sea, 
some time back, and which happens to 
be the only part not actually inhabited 
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by the poet. With this omen of dis- 
appointment on our minds, we return 
to satisfy our appetite, (now consi- 
derably revived from its temporary 
extinction by the “ moving accidents 
by sea,”) with the dishes which the 
odious ingenuity of our hostess had 
prepared. We were assisted in our 
search after something eatable, among 
the fi of messes set before us, by 
two comely daughters of the “ house, 
who, with that familiarity which per« 
Tees $f ORAS &F.9e en in this 
ree and eas » were lolling upon . 
the table, a4 ling in the conversa<« 
— and puffing off their Seheers 
** Ma, come Signore! non lei piace 
quest’ umido ?”—-* Caro lei e buon« 
issimo, eccellente—cosa stupenda !”—- 
** Oibo! quanto sono curiosi questi 
Inglesi!” After coffee, the old lady 
proposed that we should hear some 
music ; and, at our request, one of the 
= el Tag ay a a 
up with a young brother to dance the 
naa gi oy while a bf an was there 
Pp guitar, e “ si 
e” beat the tambourine, a sang 
a sort of monotonous ditty, shaking 
her fat sides with the greatest 
sion of delight. This national dance 
is very lively, and resembles a Spanish 
bolero ; the performers snapping thei 
fingers in imitation of castanets, while 
wos 4 advance and retire, and 
each other about in a variety of 
shat ber unwiolty 3 , 
t her unw oportions 
vented her from exhibiing in the Ta+ 
rantella—but dapleyed | rh — 
talents by singing over 
airs of the place, until, exhausted with 
her efforts, she called off her “‘ bam- 
bine,” as she styled them, and left us 
to re 


pose. 
26th.—We rode to-day the 
same rich country to Vico ; then, 


by a most abominable road, along the 
precipitous base of Monte S. Angelo, 
to Castellamare ; where, finding the 
rainy weather, which had just set in, 
likely to be of some days’ continuance, 
we took a carriage home to Naples, 


And here we were agai fortunate ; 
for, after three da: incessant rain, 
from a sudden in the wind, 


Vesuvius was seen white with snow, 
and the sour aspect of winter kept all 
ramblers within doors. . 
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M. GODEFROY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’'S MAGAZINE. 


Srr, 

In the article om America, contain- 
ed in your 95th Number, are some 
well-earned compliments to a gentle- 
man of splendid talents, the architect 
of some of the most important build- 
ings in the United States, M. Gode- 
froy, who, as your correspondent ob- 
serves with t truth, “ was starved 
out in America.” There is, however, 
one point in which he is mistaken, 
and I am sure you will allow me a 
ene, to set the matter in its proper 

t. 

. The writer . the ea in question 

as re’ t rt of the design of 
one of the Gttches—erected a 
his superintendence, to be “ a plagia- 
tism from the St Stephen’s of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren.” The plan may be in 
some respects the same, but the merit 


of the design, as of its completion, be- . 


longs to M. Godefroy, who never saw 
any elevation of St Stephen’s, till he 
saw the church itself on his arrival in 
England for the first time, in 1818, 
more years after his own was entirely 
finished. 


+* While on this subject I feel an ir- 
resistible desire to rescue this heroic 
and truly noble character from_the 
obscurity in which he is now living in 
the neighbourhood of the metropo- 
lis. He indeed deserves a better fate. 
In the war of Ia Vendee, he was 
one of the most distinguished lead- 
ers. At his own expense he raised 
and equipped a regiment for the King, 
fought, bled, and, after being left for 
dead on the field, was imprisoned, and 
ultimately exiled for his unexampled 
exertions for the Royal cause ; but the 
brightest of his character remains 
to be told. After undergoing the hor- 
rors of solitary confinement in a for- 
tress in the Pyrenees, M. Godefroy 


(properly Count St Mard) effected his 
escape, but being a nobleman of high 
rank, and determined bravery, his es- 
cape was soon discovered, and he was 


hunted by gens d’armes, and even by 
bloodhounds, in the mountains, a price 


set upon his head, and with no suste- 
nance but acorns for 27 days. Provi- 
dence, however, favoured his exer- 
tions, and he found himself in a fo- 
reign country safe from his enemies. 
In the meantime, the commandant of 
the fortress had been cited by Fouché 
to answer for the escape of his prison- 
er. This reached the ear of the Count, 
who did not hesitate on the line of 
conduct he ought to adopt. He hast- 
ened hack to his prison, and saved the 
life of his gaoler, at the sacrifice of his 
own hberty, and (as he had every reason 
to suppose) of his life. 

That such a man should be in a 
state of destitution, with the talents 
he possesses, and the trials he has un- 
dergone, is a melancholy reflection. He 
deserves to be better known—his high 
sense of honour, his unimpeachable 
integrity, his splendid acquirements 
in the arts and sciences, and in litera- 
ture, combined with his high rank and 
former station in society, proclaim him 
an ornament to his own or any other 
country. I offer this tribute of justice 
to his character without his knowledge 
or consent, and without any commu- 
nication with him (direct or indirect) 
on the subject. My object is not to 
solicit pecuniary assistance—such a 
measure would hurt his feelings, and, 
if known to him, call forth from him 
an immediate disclaimer. There is, 
however, a mode by which he may be 
essentially served. His military edu- 
cation led him to the study of fortifi- 
cation, and thence of architecture, in 
which, if his abilities were once called 
into action, he would soon acquire the 
means oP gene | ease and comfort 
at a period of life, when, with a body 
shattered by wounds, and a mind bro- 
ken by misfortunes, his sufferings must 
need alleviation. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
A. B 
London, February 19, 1825. 














April Nonsense. 


APRIL NONSENSE. 
A Fragment. 


I. 

Tus being the first of April, we intend 

To launch out on our theme without a fetter ; 
And, All-Fools-Day to foolery being friend, 

Really, the more absurd we are the better: 
The Muse upon a Hunt-the-Gowk we'll send, 

To roam the world at large ; in short, we'll let her 
Tread where she lists the pastures of the season, 
Smirk in her sleeve, and crack her thumbs at Reason. 


II. 
Look through thy telescope—what dost thou ‘spy ? 
Nay, jade, behave thyself, and smooth thy cheeks 

Lo! Bentham weaving systems for the sky ; 
Jack Bowring growing purse-proud on the Greeks ; 
Westminster Mill down-pommelling Jeffrey’s fry ; 
And Place up both to articles and breeks ; 
The word is vulgar in these nicest times, 
However, we can’t help it—for it rhymes. i 


III. 
Behold Francisculus—behold how great 
Is Blue and Yellow on the Writer Tam, 
Ope but the board, you meet him at the gate 
Before Brougham’s bungle, or MacCulloch’s bam ; 
Oh, yes! the world hath nothing seen of late 
So powerful as Theodric, flim and flam, 
Butter and splutter ; oh, we can assure a 
Feast in the Ritter Ban, and Reullura. 


IV. 
Really, since first we learn’d the A, B, C, 

We ne'er clapp’d eyes upon a cleverer thing ; 
The bantam Frankie, with a crow so free, 

To speckled Gertrude sidles with spruce wing ; 
As fond of love as Cockneys of Bohea ; 

And jaunty as a crocus in green Spring ; 
Sweet, pretty creature ! pity ye’re so little, 
Running some small risk of Derision’s spittle. 

Vv. 
What have we next ? Beneath a Lion’s skin, 

Behold an Ass !—How splendidly he kicks ! 
Heavens! was not that a most majestic grin ! 

Diable Boiteux ! the Devil on Two Sticks ! 
Look how he rears !—well, ne’er our life within 

Had we such.fun ; in melody how mix 
The growl and bray,—again! he never wearies, 
Still scraughtier, and still funnier, a New Series ! 


VI. 
Lo! how they waltz—quadrille—and reel—and jig— 
Lambs with long horns, and Donkies with long ears, 
Wicompte with French coat, driveller with white wig, 
Cockneys with teapots, Taylors with their shears ; 
Sleek-headed dunderpates, with paunches big, 
Phrenologers to sense in long arrears, 
Astronomers pursuing falling stars, 
And poets blundering hymns to Dianars! 
VII. 
Well, that is purty ;—lo! a fresh battalion— 
There, with.a wishing-cap upon his pate, 
Liunto reigns ; beside him sighs Pygmalion— 








Promenade de Tivoli. 
He weeps for Sally, and his pimpled state ! 
While proud Prince Johnn , OD @ spavin’d stallion, 
Canters to Hampstead with a breech elate ; 
Note ye his jacket-—know ye not his hurry ? 
He’s off with Tims to unt the’ares in Surrey. 
NORTH. 
Stop, stop, ODoherty. Make a halt in time, or I could swear you will grow 
personal. 


ODOREARTY. 
Phoo, phoo—you are turning devilish nice. (Crumples the MS. together, 
and lights his cigar with it in a huff:) 





PROMENADE DE TIVOLI. 
Air, the Sprig of Shillelah, dc. 


1. 

O, France is the region of caricature, 
And a regular ¥renchman’s a gig to be sure, 

With his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat ; 
We visit his country to guttle and scoff, 
He sips his eau-sucre, feels ne’er the worse off ; 
We laugh at his bowing and jerking address ; 
He laughs at our strut and our swagger no less— 

With his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 


F 2. 

On the day that poor Blanchard’s balloon was o’erset, 
A Briton and Frenehman together I met, 

Tight stays, arm in arm with the plum-colour’d coat: 
«€ Don’t ask me,” says Bull, “ I have witness’d the whole, 
I’d have risk’d my own neck to have saved the poor soul.” 
** Mon Dieu!” said the Gaul, with-a shrug and a stare, 
* C’est affreux ! je fremis!—mais, ce n’est mon affaire’— 

—Curse his apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 


3. 

Just then, the bluff Briton ran foul in his haste, 
Of a quiet old man with a Croix de Malte graced, 

In apple-green breeches and plum-colour'’d coat ; 
My countryman cried—“‘ D—n your eyes, who are you?” 
The Frenchman said, calmly, “ Mille pardons, Monsieur.” 
Ee I, a brave man should be civil and mild, 
I blush’d for old England, and felt reconciled 

To the apple-green breeches and plum-colour’d coat. 


4. 
Next the famous Montagnes 4 la Russe we espied, 
And our friend, the young Frenchman, ntes new have a ride, 
With his e-green breeches and plum-colour'd coat. 
** How childish,” quoth Bull, “ in a go-eart to fly !’— 
“* T crave to dissent, as a sportsman,” quoth I, 
“I like flying lenges, Seana I oft risk a limb, 
And flying down hi be pleasant to him, 
With his petst Myeasiny Al 5 and plum-eolour’d coat,” 


o.*. 

Here’s a health to good fellows who serve their king well, 
Ne’er mind if in France or in England they dwell,” 

Wear swallow-tail’d jerkin or plum-colour’d coat : 
We have proved to the world that both parties can fight, 
Let us liveon good terms, and shun cowardly spite ; 
Exchange our good points, and our bad ones amend, 
‘And swallow-tail’d jerkin shake hands as a friend, 

With apple-green breeches and plum-coldur’d coat. 





Schiller's Wilkeim Tell, ° 


HOR GERMANICA. 


No. XX, 


ScHILLeR’s Wimaise Ten. 
(Continued from No. XCVIII. p. 318.) 


Tue wanton barbarity with which 
the Austrian Governor, Gessler, re- 
quired of William Tell, an unnatural, 
not to say impossible, exhibition of his 
skill in aay. Sinn so immediately 
home to the m of every. parent, 
that upon it seems to rest.the chief in- 
terest of the re-establishment of Swiss 
liberty. It is, therefore, needless to 


preface it by any remarks or 
tions. We en the scene, a yen 
minates the 3d Act. 


_, The. transaction takes place in a 
meadow at Altdorf, with trees in the 
dsad upon a high pol at ther beck of 

upon a hi | at the: of 
the stage. The prospect is closed b 
the Bannberg, or.. consecrated Hill, 
above which. is, seen a snow-capped 
mountain. Two troopers, Friesshardt 
and Leuthold, are upon guard. 


Friess. We watch ih vain. Nobody passes here 
ae Pay th’ appointed reverence to the Hat. 


meadow formerly was like 


a fair ; 


A desert it has seem’d, since yonder scarecrow 


Has hi the s 
phy = ee 


3 poor, 
Pitiful rabble show themselves, and wave, 


For our annoyance, tatter’d ca 
As are of good repute, will 


Such men 
toil 


Aw circuit round about the village, 
Than bow their necks before the Hat. 


Friess. Perforce 


pass this way, when from 


the ebanelb noise 


At noon, they come. I reckon’d on a catch of ’em, 


For no man thought of honouri 
Priest Rosselman, as from the si 


the Hat. 
he came, 


Observed it, and stood right before the pole, 


— the Host on hi 
Tinkl 


The 


his bell, and all, I with the test, 
Knelt to the Holy One, not to the Hat! . 
Leut. Hark, comrade! I’ve a shrewd suspicion growing, 


That here we stand as if the 


’Tis shameful that a trooper thus 


ould play 


The sentinel before an empty Hat !: 


Sure every honest fellow must 


A silly order. 

Friess. 
An em 
None 


Why not bow before _ 
ty Hat? To many an empty pate 
te to bend. ay 
(Hitpecanp, Matiipa, and Evtzasern, come in with their 


1s, Teew, 


What! to a Hat pay rév’rence ! 


children, and surround the pole.) - : 


Leut. Ay, ay, thou art 
Such an offi 


arty pen sarin 
ould’st thou bri nest. to mi 
‘he et—aly or 


Pass whoso list 


t.—My eyes are shut. 


Matil. Children, there hangs the Governor ! Knee] down, 


Pay him due rev’rence ! 


Eliz. Would to Heav’n he’d.go, ; 
Leaving his Hat to'rule! “Dwere better forus! 
Friesshardt, Cartoing ghons aang) ‘WIR yon baghne, yon peck of 


idle 


. 


3I 
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Hore. Germanice.. No. XX. C April, 


Who cares for you? Go, send your husbands hither, 
If they have mettle thus to brave the law. 
The women and children go out on one side, ag WitL1aM TELL, 
carrying his cross-bow, comes in from the other, with his Son 
Wa ter. They pass the Hat without noticing it, and advance 
to the front of the Stage. 
Walter, (rotess to the Bannberg.) Father, is't true, the trees on 
yonder hill, 
If ‘be wounded with a hatchet, bleed ? 
‘Tell. Who says they bleed ? 
Walter. The master-herdsman says so. 
He’told me that the trees were consecrated, 
And whoso injured them, when he was buried 
His hand would never rest within his grave. 
Tell. The trees are consecrated, tis most true. 
See’st thou not yonder ice-peak, those white horns, 
That seem to lose themselves in the blue sky ? 
Walter. Those are the gletschers, that by night so thunder, 
And yop terrible /awines upon us. 
Tell. They are ; and long ago would those /awines 
Have buried Altdorf in thee fall, stood not 
That wood above, the bulwark of the district. 
Walter, (after some consideration.) Are there no countries, father, 
free from mountains ? 
Tell. Those who, descending from our heights, pursue 
The rivers’ courses, lower and yet lower, 
Soon reach a level and extensive plain, 
Where mountain cataracts no longer foam, 
But, gather’d in fair streams, flow peacefully. 
There the eye scans, eimai free, 
Each quarter of the Heavens ; there the corn, 


In rich fields, luxuriant] ws, 
And at y gro 





the land shows like a pleasant garden. 
alter. Then, father, why do we not hasten down 
To this delightful land, instead of here 
Enduring toil and trouble ? 
Tell. e, the land 
Is beautiful, and liberal as Heaven ; 
But those who till it, they do not enjoy 
The harvests that they raise. 
Walter. Do they not live, 
As thou dost, free upon their patrimony ? 
Teil. The fields belong to Bishops, and the King. 
Walter. At least they can hunt freely in their forests ? 
Tell. The game is all their lords’ sole property. 
Walter. Yet sure they may fish freely in the streams ? 
Tell. Rivers and lakes all to the King belong. 
Walter. Who is this King, of whom.all seem afraid ? 
Tell. He’s the protector, the support of all. 
Walter. Have they not co to protect themselves ? 
Tell.. None there dares trust his neighbour. 
Walter. I no longer 
Like this fair level country. Better live 
"Midst gletschers and lawines, 
Tell. Aye, boy, less dange 
Threatens from gletschers bad men. 
Walter. Look; father, 
Observe the Hat on yonder pole ? 
Tell. To us, 3 
What matters hat on pole? Come, let us on. iid 
(As he is going, Faizssuarvt stops him, presenting his pike.) 
Friess. Stay, 1 command you, in the Emperor's name ! 
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“) Sehiller’s Wilhelm ‘Pelt: ii9 
Tell, (seizing the pike.) What would you P: ‘Wherefore do you in- 
tercept me? ~ ‘unre 


* Friess. You have transgress‘d the law, and wast ge with us. 
.\ Beut.° You have not paid due reverence to the Hat. 
_» Tell. Friend, let me pass. 
Friess. Away ! You must to prison. 
Walter. See oos Sere a Oh help! 
Calling towards the side scene.) 
HMher, you men ! Good people, hel ip! hy father — 
They're dragging him to prison.—Help 
. (RosseLMan comes on, with the Secrets, and pr other men.) 
Sacristan. What's here to do? 
Rossel. Why lay'st thou hands on him ? 
Friess. Hie fe the Basperor’s-enein emy—a traitor ! 
Tell, (seizing him warmly.) A traitor! I? 
Rossel. Friend, thou mistak’st ; this man 
Is honest, and a worthy citizen. 
"Tis William Tell. 
(Wa ter Fugst comes in. Water Tet runs to him.) 
Walter. Grandfather, help ! 
My. father to a — 
Friess. Take him hence! 
Furst. Forbear! I'll be his bail ! For God's sake, Tell, 
What has occurred? What means this? 
" (SravrracHer and MELCHTHAL come on.) 
Friess. He despises 


Lord Gessler’s ount adthetity; 
And diso = his edict. ’ 
Stauff: This of Tell? 


Me h. Villain, ’tis false ! 
Leut. He honour’d not the Hat. 
Furst. And, therefore; do you hale him to a prison ? 
Take my securi , and let him go. 
Friess. Give security for thine own conduct! 
We execute our orders. e him hence! 
— ty the country people.) "Tis crying violence! Shall we 


endure 
That impudently thus, before our eyes, 
They. seize him. 

Sacristan. We're the strongest.—Friends, resist ! 
Others will back us. 

Friess. Dare you then oppose 
The Governor's commands Ay 


ornaet hurry on to the Stage. 
Three countrymen. We'll nip? We'll h rr 


. er rs Magna; a and ExizApetH return.) 
ell. Go, can myself. 
Think you,’ fi I. ines willing tis tad feeds, 
Their pikes could terrify me? 
Meichthal (to Friesshardt. ) Aye, attempt 
To force him from amongst us 
Stauffacher and Furst. Gent ! gently ? 


Friess. (loudly.) Riot! R fir int 
(Hnting-horn without.) 
— Here’s the Governor ! 
et louder.) Mutiny ! Insurrection ! 


Seif Masa 
AT Rossebuon ond Metohthal Prithee; forbear!) "©" 
Fries. (yet loudler.) Help ! Help the servants of the law! 


Hore Aeanene. am xX. [April 


Furst. Here com 
The Governor. vine! how shail this end ? 
(Gusser, with his falcon upon his wrist, rides on to the Stage, 
by Rupours or Hazeas, Rupenz,and Beatua, 
and a train of armed men, who enclose the persons present 
with a circle of pikes.) 
Rudolph of Harras. Room-for my lord the Governor ! 
Stary th em ck 
Drive them apart. y do 
Together thus? ‘Who was it cried for help? 
(General silence.) 


Who was it? I will know. Come forward, thou ! Mong FaressHarDt.) 
Who art thou? Wherefore holdest thou this man 
» «0 ( Gives his falcon to an attendant.) 
Friess. Dread Lord, I ama soldier of your guard 

Placed as a sentinel before the Hat. 
This man I seized upon, when he refused 
To pay the reverence appointed. I, 
. As you commanded, too him prisoner, 
‘foreibl attempt his resc 

after a pause.) Thus, Tell, « dost thou despise thy Em- 


peror, 
And me, who rule as his vice-regent here, 
That thou deny’st thy rev’rence to the Hat, 
Placed yonder, as a test of obedience ? 
The act betrays thine evil disposition. 
waters toy te me, good my Lord, a negligence 
though disrespect. 


aad mee tlessness, not 
discreet, I were not William Tell. 
pe me your pardon, I'll offend no more. 

Gessler, (after a pause. “Tis said thou art a master of the bow, 
And canst defy the skilful'’st archer, Tell? 

Walter. That is most true, my lord ; my father'll shoot 
An apple from the bough, —_ 

Ta i eter orale 

ss gracious 
Eritrea children ? 

Tel T Fie toeths s, my lord. 

Gessler. And of the two which dost thou love the best? 

Tell. My lord, they both alike are dear to me. 

etalon = if thou eee an apple, Tell, 
Upon the an hundred nt, 
pach ie of thine archery? 
Take thy w—'tis ready to thy hand,— 
Prepare thyself to shoot ana 
On thy son’s head.—And - or Re 
Observe my comnsel, see hit the 
At the first shot, for, should’st thou thy heed 
Must be the forfeit of thy fault. r vit 

- (A general murmur.) 


Tell. My lord, 
What monstrous act do you ou propose to me ? 
Pca ety Be gto aneeenre Sy oy pamceatag 
You meant not such an outrage—God forbi 
You could not from a father seriously 
Ask such a deed? 

Gessler. Thou'lt strike the apple, placed 
7 a a I ask, and | commpandit! 

Aim with my cross-bow at the precious head 
Of my own child ?—No!—Rather let me die ! - 
Gessler. Shoot, or thou diest, and with thee dies the boy. 
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‘Schiller’s Wilhelm Telit. 
Tell. What ! must Tibeithe mitindereriof'say child? ir» 
My lord, you have no children, aor yon epee are Soup 4 
The feelings of a father’s heart: 0" 
sioraedaoetin discr ? 
Art t n grown eet. 
T hed been told thou wert « visi 


For thee devised an act of. special daring 
Another might reflect, and 
Thou'lt shut thine eyes, and ple with thy task. 
Bertha. Oh jest tist,/dear an d, with ahune poecigeapio®. 
See how they tremble,—note eir ashy paleness,— 
Unused to sportive sallies from your lips. W 
Gessler. eee pee mehy is = Here is the apple, 
oné from a bough near him.) 


wees clear the ground, aod lt him tak his ditance i 


The customary eighty yards I him, 
Nor less nor more: Thoedt- ene bean, ! 
+ at an hundred he:could hit his: man.—~ 
archer, sée thou do not miss the mark ! 
Ralph of of Harras. Heav'ns! Sieqwte Se te py boy, on 


And beg thy life of the Lord Governor. 
Furst (to Melchthal, who can searcely restrain his impatience.) Com- 
mand yourself ! serceeteeee 


Bertha. Be satisfied, rage er angi ar aercengerys 
Longer to play u a father’s anguish al. 


Ev’n if this 

Both life and limb, by this 
He has alread 
Dismiss him 


He and his children’s x 
Gessler. Coikethantingreii hd Wher thu pie? 
fo beet ete I might dispatch thee 

And see, I mercifully place thy fate 

In thine own able, practised hands He cannot 

Complain of his hard sentence, who is made 

The master of his destiny: ‘Thou vauntest 

Thy certain eye. Well, then, now'is the.time, 

Archer, to show thy skill ! Worthy the mark—. 

Great is the ! The bull’s-eye in the target >— 

That others hit :—He, in his art, ismaster, 

Whose skill is always at his own command, .. 

Whose heart unsteadies neither eye tor hand! 
_ Furst; C falling’ ‘at his feet.) Lord Governor, we all confess your 


power, - 
But oh! oh ! let — now take place of justice ! 1 


, orall, » 
Getee patie ia that tadnn toh pion) vesta 
. Grandfather, kneel not to the wicked man! 
Show sibadantbaiesl aabd ;—I’m not afraid; 


My father hits a bird u the 

And will setinies nol, heal Ser = 
Stauff: Lord Governery'emant the ingtamnsy * ut 29 

Of the poor infant touch you? & 
Rossel..Oh, bethink you! 

There is & God in Heaven, unto whom | 

ee act ! 


pra ec 
pt Bi x 
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No, I will not be bound !. E..will:stand:still, 
As quiet as a lamb, and scarcely breathe: 
But if you bind me, ’tis impossible ! 
Then I must struggle with my bonds. 
Rudolph of Harras. At least: 
Suffer a bandage o’er thine eyes, my boy. 
Walter. Why Conceenpres . Think you I fear the shaft 
From my dear father’s ? Fi Til stand 
Expecting it, and will not even, wink.— 
Come, father, let them see thou art an archer! 
He doubts thy skill, and hopes.to ruin us ;— 
Come, spite the angry tyrant—shoot and hit ! 
(Goes to the tree, and the apple is placed upon his head.) 
Melchthal (to the country people.) What! shall the outrage e’en be- 
fore our faces 
Be perpetrated >—What was’t that we swore ? 
Stauff. ’Tis fruitless all! We are unarm’d—Observe 
How by a wood of pikes we are hemm’d in: 
Meich. Oh, had our purpose. been at once effected ! 
God pardon those whe counsell’d the delay ! 
Gessler (to ap Aemntan sata aol Men go not armed 
For nothing—It is dangerous to 
An instrument of death ; the shaft sometimes 
Recoils upon the archer.—-This proud right, 
By an ious peasantry affected, 
Offends the Sovereign’s pasar , 
None should go armed, except ‘born to rule. 
If you delight in using your cross-bows, 
Be't so ; but I'll appoint the:arrow’s mark. 
Tell, (bending his bow and fiwing the arrow.) Open the lane! Make 
way! 
Stauff. How, Tell? You would—— 
Impossible ! You tremble—your hand shakes— 
Your limbs support you not.— 
) Tell, (dropping his bow.) Mine eyes are dim ! 
Women. Lord God in:Heaven ! 
Teil (to Gessler.) Spare me! I cannot shoot— 
Here is my bosom, let your soldiers pierce it ! 
Gessler. I want thy masterpiece, and not thy life. 
Thou art the Tell who can do everything, 
Who never hesitates, but manages 
The rudder dexterously as the bow. 
When called upon to save, thou fear’st no storms ; 
Now save thyself, thou who sav’st.all besides ! 
(Txt stands for some time in convulsive agony. Suddenly he 
takes a second arrow from his quiver, and sticks it in his belt 
Walter (under the tree.) Shoot, father, shoot! I’m not afraid. 
Tell. I must! | ; 
(Recovers himself with great efforts and prepares.) 
Rudenz (who during this time has stood in violent agitation, and re- 
strained himself with difficulty, advancing.) Lord Governor, you 
will not urgeit farther; 9. 
You wild not :—’T was-a trial, and your end 
Is answer’d. Overstrain’d severity — - 
Oft misses its wise object, as the bow 
Breaks when ’tis overbent. 
Gessler. Be silent, sir, 
Till you are called on! ; , 
Rudenz. I will speak, my lord, 
I must! To me the honour of the Emp’ror 
Is sacred ; but rule thus, and his dominion 
Must be abhorred. ’*Tis not the Emp’ror’s will, 
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I dare avouch it! Neither does 
Merit such cruelty, nor does your wae 
Allow it. 
Gessler. How! Presume you———~ — 
‘ Rudenz. Silently 
’ve witnessed many 
I’ve closed mine pre Ree a: Povcibly. het lave pent 
My swelling, struggling heart within my bosom ; 
But silence now were treason to my Prince, — 
As well as to my country. 
Bertha, Dag ma herself between them.) Heav'ns! pout words 
Augment h is fury. 
Rudenz. I forsook my people, 
Renounced my kindred, broke all nat’ral ties, 
Devotin: ‘ag ry faculty to you. 
I deem’d in strengthening the Emp’ror’s power, 
That I was sedetinoiag the gen’ral good. 
The mist disperses from mine eyes ; I shudder 
To see the precipice on which I stand— 
You have mi my judgment, and seduced 
Mine honest heart. hire) well nigh destroy’d 
My nation, whilst I t but its advantage. 
Gessier. Insolent, dar’st thou thus address thy Lord? 
Eauale yon The Etap'ror is my lord—not you. My birth 
a mp ayy ene a ne a Njien 
In In knig tly excellence Appear’d you not 
Here in the Emp’ ror’s name, which I respect, 
Even where ‘tis disgraced? I would throw down 
My gauntlet, c , in knightly fashion, rhs 
Your answer. Beckon you your followers ? i 
Do so ; I stand not here unarmed, like them ; (Pointing to the people. ) 
I wear a sword, and whoso touches me—— 
Soar ‘shouting. ) The apple, it has fallen ! 
Rossel. The boy’s alive! 
(Whilst the attention of all was drawn to the scene Between Gess- 
LER and RupEenz, Tet has shot.) . 
Many voices. The apple’s hit! 
"hm staggers, and is in danger of falling ; BertHa supports 
him. 
etka. The child's — aoa = good father ! 
Bertha. The s urt. 
Walter, (running forward with the apple. ) Here is the apple, father ! 
I was sure 
You would not harm your boy. 

(TEx, who had stood, bending forward, as if he ‘could follow the 
arrow, drops the bow from his hand, and, as the boy approaches, 
hastens, with outstretched arms, to’meet-him.. \ He raises him 

passionately to his heart, and sinks with: kid, quite exhausted. 
All show emotion. 
Bertha. Merciful heaven ! 
Furst (to Teli and raised My children ! Oh my children ! 
Stauff. Heav'n be 
Leut. That was —— And latest times 
Will talk of it. 
Rudolph of Harras. The feat of Tell the archer 
Shall be remember’d whilst these mountains stand. 
“ight ane Giving GrssLer “sy apple. ) 
Gessler. By God, the apple’s pierced t through the co 
I must acknowledge "twas a master’s shot. 
Rossel. The shot was good ; we A wna a 
A father thus to tempt God’s providence ! 4 
Stauff. Come to yourself, good Tell! Rise. Manfully 
Have you —alpn reo yourself, and may depart. 
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Rossel. Oe OAL inet ork sea narere dh ) 
They are leading him away. 
Gessler, Stay, Tell! ‘ . 
Tell. My Lord, wee pleasure ? 
ee Bhghene howe 
A arrow t ee A » 
I noted it. What wan te Shag thy Pabpees : 
Tell, (confused.) ss with accher ota it is customary. 
Gessler. No, Tell, answer cannot serve thy turn ; 
Thine action had a deeper.m meaning. 
Boldly and honestly confess the truth ! 
Be’t what it may,I promise thee thy life. 
Wherefore the second arrow ? 
Tell, Well, my. Lord, 
Since you have promised not to touch my life, 
Without reserve I will declare fhe truth. 
(He takes out the arrow, and fixes a terrible look upon Gess Ler.) 
Had my unsteady hand wounded my child, 
This second arrow I had aimed at——you ! 
And certainly that mark I had not miss'd. 
Gessler. rakape lend wil Fespect thy life ; 
I gave m w maintain it. 
But sisted 1 know thine evil 
_ JI will remove thee hence; and thee close, 
Where neither sun ui unetndalbehin’ upon thee : 
So from thine arrows I may live secure. j 
Seize on him, soldiers, bind him! (Tet is bound.) 
Stauff: How, my Lord, 
Such treatment use towards him, in whom 
God’s mighty hand has been made manifest ? 
Gessler. Let's see if twill a second time preserve him ! 
Bear him on board my vessel 5 I will follow, 
Nor quit him until safel housed at Kussnacht. 
Rossel. You dare not do’t ! The Emperor himself 
Durst not! It would batipatty violate 
Our privileges. 
Gossler. Where are they recorded ? 
we’ been sanction’d by the Emperor ? 
are not sanction’d. You must merit, first, 
oe obedience. Rebels ye’re 


Soetvers of fol haydy tnsstroition 
know ye eevon Mine eye ees look’d you through . 
ce him from amongst you, but ye all 
his The wise 
May learn from hence in silence to obey. 
(He goes off, followed by Bextua, Ruvenz, and his train. 
Fatsssuarpt and LeuTHoLp remain.) 
Furst, (in passionate grief. ) All’s over! "Tis determined ! I, and all 
My house are doom’d to ruin ! 
E the ragin Jy wrath? 
xasperate e n: nts wra' 
Tell. Let bios he sizeendiaed mine agonies 
gr oA more self-command ! 
Now all is lost ! 


‘henry we are with you shackled, imprisoned ! 
People, (ou surrounding Te) ¥ We lose with you our last re- 


Leut. Sy ye 
Tell. Farewell to all! « 
Walter, (clinging passionately to'bim.) Oh, father ! "Dearest father ! 
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Tell. The father thow must‘call on, is in Heavem'! >< *« 
as FIA - (Raising his arms towards Heaven.) 
Sane What shall I say to thine unhappy wife! = >= 
Fell, (clasping Water with deep "Veeling to his breast.) The boy's 
unharmed ! God will be my support ? , 
(Breaks from them, and follows the Soldicts.) 


There is in this scene so much power, so and s6 strong an interest, that 
we have experienced some difficulty in compelling ourselves to insert the ex- 
traordinary stage-directions, which elucidate and disfigure it. But dur object 
is to make our readers acquainted with one of Schiller’s favourite tragedies, not 
to inspire them with an admiration for the author, beyond what he may justly 
claim. Therefore we have given the scene, with the exception of a very little 
condensation, just as we found it. And, for the same reason, we must ex- 
press our disapprobation of two points: The first is, the singular fancy of 
withdrawing the attention, alike of the persons upon the stage and ofthe au- 
diencé; from the chief character, at the moment of his achieving his fearful 
deed. Whether this be done in ‘tenderness to the infirmity of the actor's 
powers of representation, or'of the spectators’ powers of endurance, we know 
not ; but we are decidedly of opinion, that what cannot be both acted and 
looked upon, ought not to constitute the principal‘incident ina drama. The 
second point is, the sort of insinuation that Gessler did not intend finally to 
enforce his command. We conceive this to be done for the’ purpose of render- 
ing Gessler’s character more consonant to human nature. ““But'we must ob- 
serve, that when an act, of however unaccountable barbarity, ‘is'‘taken from 
history or tradition, the only legitimate mode’ of reconciling it ‘with general 
principles, is by assigning rational motives, found in the developement of the 
character or situation of the agent. At all events, the character of the hero of 
the piece must never be sacrificed to that of any subordinate —— 3 and 
if William Tell did shoot at‘an apple placed upon his son’s héad, without ab- 
solute necessity,—an idea confirmed by the manner in which Hedwige and 
some of the confederates afterwards speak upon the subject,—it was such a 
tempting of Providence, to use Parson Rosseliman’s expression, as did not de- 
serve to succeed so fortunately. ' 

The fourth act opens upon the banks of the lake, with an account given to 
Ruodi, the fisherman, of the transaction in the last scene, by an eye-witness ; 
who adds the information that Gessler is now upon the lake with his prisoner. 
The stranger goes away to seek shelter from a storm that is-coming on, and. 
Ruodi pours out his indignation in the following speech, which we insert as 
illustrative of our remark concerning baie ta) Shakspeare instead of nature. 
We doubt whether the Bard of Avon have thought the same language 
and ideas, that paint the maddenin vr Fe of a wronged and: broken-hearted 
monarch, well adapted to express the fellow-feeling of a sympathizing fisher- 
man. The scene to which this burst of rather misplaced dour he 9 is 
striking and important. 

Ruodi. Rage on, ye winds! Flash fiercer still, ye lightnings ! 
Burst, clouds ! Poa dems upon us all Heaven’s Pg . 
‘To drown the land ! Even in the germ destroy 
Its unborn generations! Rule again, 

Ye savage elements! Return, ye bears ; 

Ye wolves, ancient inhabitants, return 
To this wide wilderness! yours is the country 
For who will here abide if freedom’s lost ! 

Jenni. Hark, how the gulf roars, how the whirlpool rages ! 
I ne’er saw such a tempest on the lake. 

Ruodi. Never was father, till this hour, required 
To aim his weapon at his infant’s head ; 

And should not Nature in wild tempest speak 
Her horror of the outrage ?—Scarce ‘twould seem * 
* “Wonderful should the rocks bow to the lake,— 
- Should those high pinnacles,—that tower of ice, 
-' Vou XVII. 
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That ne'er since the.creation knew a thaw 
Melt on their frozen summits,—mountains part,— 
The ancient clefts fall in,—and a new del 
O’erwhelm the dwellings of all living men ! (Bells heard.) 
Jenni. Do you not hear the bells upon the mountain ? 
Surely they see a vessel in distress, 
And toll, that men may pray for her deliverance. (Climbs a height.) 
Ruodi. Woe to the , that now upon her course 
Is rock’d in this terrific cradle! Here 
The helm and steersman are of no avail ; 
The storm is master, winds and waters pla 
At ball with men.—Nor near, nor distant lies 
A haven to afford him friendly shelter. 
Rugged and inaccessible, the rocks 
Front him inhospitably, and present 
Only their stony and unkindly breasts. 
Jenni, (from above.) Father, a vessel bears from Fluelen hither. 
Ruodi, God help the wretched people! When the storm 
Is once entangled here, within these straits, 
It rages, like the imprison’d beast of prey, 
Dashing against his cage’s iron grating. 
ing, it vainly seeks a way t escape, 
For round about the rocks inclose it, walling 
The narrow pass almost as high as Heaven. ( He climbs the height.) 
Jenni. It is the Governor of Uri’s ship, 
I know it by the flag and ornaments. 
Ruodi. Judgment of God! Yes, ‘tis the Governor 
Himself who sails there ;—bearing in his bark 
His crime along with him. Quickly indeed 
The arm of the Avenger has o’erta’en him ! 
Now he too feels a mightier Lord’s dominion ; 
These billows will not listen to his voice, 
Nor bow these rocks their heads at his command. 
Boy, do not pray! Attempt not to avert 
The bolt of retribution ! 
Jenni. Not for him, 
I pray not for the cruel Governor, 
But Tell, who shares his danger. 
Ruodi, Oh thou blind, 
Unreasoning element ! Must thou, to strike 
A guilty head, destroy both ship and steersman ! 
Jenni. See, see, they’ve safely pass’d the Buggisgrat £2 
But the storm’s fury from the Teufelsmuanster, 
ling, now upon the Ax 
Has driven them back ; I can no longer see them. 
Ruodi. There lies the fearful Hakmesser,* on which 
So many t vessels have been wreck’d ; 
If there they do not wisely shape their course, 
They dash against the crags that stretch below, 
Precipitously through the water’s depths. 
They've a good steersman, If there be a man 
-Who could preserve them, it is William Tell, 
But he lies manacled, bound hand and foot. 


(Wiriiam Ta, carrying his cross-bow, rushes on to the stage, 
looking wildly around, in violent agitation. When he reaches 
the middle of the stage, he throws himself upon his knees, 
spreading his hands, first towards the earth, then towards 
Heaven. Jenni observes him.) 

Jenni. Look, father, at yon ing man. 
Ruodi, He grasps the earth with either hand ; he seems half-crazed. 





* Names of different mountains, —Teufelsmunster means Deyil’s Minster. 
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na vit forward.) What do'I see! Father, come quickly, 


, (approaching.) Who is it? God in Heaven ! William Tell? 
How on came you hither ?—Speak ! 
Jenni. Wete you not there, 
On board that ship, a — and i in chains? 
Tell, (rising.) 
Ruodi and Jenni. tRelensed ? “ Miceclonn 
Jenni. Whence came you here ? 
Tell. From yonder vessel. 
Ruodi. How? 
Jenni. Where is the Governor? 
Tell. Upon these billows, 
Ruodi. Te ’t possible! But you, how came you here ? 
How ’scaped you from your fetters and the storm? 
Tell. ' God’s most gracious Providence. 
Ruodi and Jenni. Oh tell us! 
Tell. What ss at Altdorf you perchance have heard. 
Ruodi, We farther. 
Tell, That the G Governor 
Resolved in chains to carry me to Kussnacht ? 
Ruodi. And that at Fluelen he, with ~~ embark'd ; 
So much we know ; tell us how 
Tell. I lay oat at hun with os defense 
Abandon’d ta deepal: I had no hope 
Ever to see the sun’s glad beams, 
Or Ss saen ponding on > wife or a 
An on waste of waters. 
Ruodi. U 
Tell, From F ws targe we put forth ; 
On board the —— Rudolph of ‘Harras, 
And all the train. My quiver and cross-bow 
Were thrown beside the rudder. As we reach’d 
- The corner by the lesser Axen,* Heaven 
Decreed, that from the depths of St Gothard,* 
So murderous a tempest suddenly 
Should burst forth, that our sailors, terrified, 
gl declared we needs must founder. 
*T was re heard a servant thus address 
The Governor :—‘‘ My Lord, you see our peril, 
That we all tremble on the verge of death ; 
Our sailors sink in helpless terror, neither 
Know they the course. But there lies Tell, 
An able Sgt understands the helm ; 
Why should we not employ him at our need ?”—~ 
Then the Governor to me,—“ Say, Tell, 
Would’st undertake to save us from this storm, 
If from thy fetters I deliver’d thee ?”— 
I answered,—*‘ Yes, sir, with God’s help f would, 
Nor doubt ‘safely to clear this narrow pass.”— 
Then from my shackles I was freed, and took 
The steersman’s post, and did my office truly. 
on I cast a wistful glance, where la 
y weapons, and with sharp and heedfal ey e 
Replored the banks, seeking where they mi rh offer 
Means of escape. And when I had 
A — upon ~ wee rocks, that from the Jake 
ee Riedi, I know it well ! 
*Tis at the greater Axen’s foot ; but never 





* Names of mountains, 
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Had I ee possible—so steep 
It rises, so abrupt—to spring upont 

Tell. I bade the rowers strain 
Their utmost strength, till under that smooth rock 
Arrived ; for then, I said, the greatest danger 
Would be o’erpast. When, ae actively, 

We reach’d it, upon God I call’d for help, 

And urged, with every muscleat full stretch, 

The vessel’s stern close to the rocky wall, 

Then seized my cross-bow, with a powerful spring 
Attain’d the ledge, and drove the hapless bark 
Far, far away amidst the angry waters. 

There may it drive upon the waves, as Heaven 
Directs it! I am here.—I have escaped 

The tempest’s rage, and man’s—more dangerous ! 

Ruodi. Oh, Tell! The Lord has wrought a miracle 
In thy behalf. Scarce can I trust my senses. 

But, say, where think you to betake yourself? 

o safety find you here, if from the storm 

e Governor escape with life. 

Tell. ‘1 heard him, 
Whilst I lay fetter’d, in his power, declare 
His purpose was to land at Brunn, and thence 
O’er the gar bear me to his castle. 

Ruodi. Means he nd to journey? 

Tell. So he said. { . 

Ruodi. Oh, then, delay not to conceal yourself ! 
Heaven will not twice release you from his hands. 

Tell. Which is the shortest way to Arth and Kussnacht? 

Ruodi. The public road passes by Stein ; a path 
Both shorter and more secret, over Lowerz, 

My boy can show you. 

Tell, (giving him his hand.) God in Heaven reward you 
For this good deed! (Going, he returns.) Were you not one of those 
Who swore at Rutli? Sure I heard your name 
Mention’d amongst them. 

Ruodi. I was there, and swore 
The oath of the Confederates. 

Tell. Then haste 
To Burglen, do me yet that further kindness,— 

My wife is miserable, pr’ythee-tell her 
I have escaped, and am in safety. 

Ruodi. Where 
Shall I inform her you have taken refuge ? 

Tell. You'll find her father there, and other friends, 
Rutli Confederates. Bid them be bold ; 

For Tell is free, and master of his arm! 

Ere long they shall hear further. 
Ruodi. What intend you? 

Confide in me. 

Tell. Be the deed done ere boasted! (Goes out with Jenni.) 

Ruodi. Conduct him, Jenni. God assist him! He, 
Whate’er he undertakes, will execute. 


In the next scene we return to the baronial mansion of Altinghausen, to 
witness the—somewhat undramatic—natural death of its venerable lord. He 
is asleep, and around hig couch are assembled Walter Furst, his grandson, and 
some of the Rutli Confederates, who seem to have stopped to visit the dying 
Baron, upon their way to carry the rescued child home to the mother ; for 
Hedwige comes in search of her offspring, pertinaciously makes her way into 
the sick-room, and breaks out into reproachful accusations of Tell’s hard- 
heartedness, in being capable of aiming at his son’s head. His friends intcr- 
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in his behalf, when she turns her i inst themi, who had 


indignation against 
stood by and suffered him to be made prisoner; him, who had acted so diffe- 
rently towards them. She dwells upon Tell’s merits, and. observes;— 


Even as the Alpine rose 
Fades and decays ’midst marshy exhalations, 
So is there for my Tell no living, none, 
Save in the sun’s light, and i’ the balmy air! 


The Baron, disturbed probably by so much unseasonable conversation, 
wakes, and laments over the state in which he leaves his country: ‘To console’ 
him, he is told of the Rutli Confederacy ; he inquires. into particulars, 
pours forth an animated prophecy of its prosperous results, and dies, charging 
the three provinces to be united. 

His heir, Rudenz, now arrives, laments over his uncle,—learns that the de- 
ceased had heard of his. conversion, and blessed him,—professes his resolution 
of entirely supplying his place, and invites the confidence of the peasantry. 
Some distrust is evinced, when he declares himself to be well acquainted with 
all that had passed at Rutli. Indeed, it must be owned, that thesecret of 
the Confederacy appears to have been preserved by the discretion, rather of 
those who ought not to have known of it, than of its members. . _Rudenz next 
blames the delay which had allowed time for the sacrifice of Tell, and for ano- 
ther outrage more immediately affecting himself,—Bertha has been carried off 
by the tyrants, and concealed, no one knows where. Her danger admits of no 
farther procrastination, and he entreats the assistance of the confederates to 
rescue so true-hearted a Swiss damsel. The Confederates warmly promise 
their aid, and it is determined instantly to commence the projected attack up- 
on the fortresses, in one of which, it is conjectured, she must be confined. 

The third scene conducts us to a hollow pass near Kussnacht... At the back 
of the stage the road is seen winding down from the mountains, between 
rocks, which hem it in, although less closely, upon both sides of the stage, and 
one of which, in the fore-ground, is covered aboye with a thicket.: William 
Tell comes on alone, and speaks.— - 


He needs must pass along this hollow way ; 
No other road to Kussnacht leads—and here 
It shall be done !—The place is favourable ; 
That thicket overhead shall hide me from him ; 
Mine arrow thence shall reach him here below, 
Whilst the path’s narrowness retards pursuit. 
Governor, settle thine accounts with Heaven, 
For thou must hence! Thy fatal hour. has struck, 
I lived contented, blameless,—aimed my shafts 
But at the forest game ; my bosom thoughts 
Were gps from murderous taint. But thou, thou hast 
Terribly driven me from my. peaceful state ; 
Within my breast hast turned to serpent’s venom 
The milk of thoughtful piety ; hast taught me 
To be familiar with unhallow’d deeds. 
The man, whose mark has been his infant’s head, 
Will at his tyrant’s heart take steady aim. 
My harmless, helpless babes, and faithful wife, 
Must I protect against thine outrages, 
Lord Governor !—Then, when I drew the bowstring,— 
When my hands trembled,—when at my child’s head, - 
Thou, with inhuman, with infernal joy, 
Forced me to aim my bolt,—when fainting, writhing, 
I sued thy mercy, in mine inmost soul 
I swore a fearful oath, heard but by God, 
Thy heart should be my next shot’s only mark. 
The vow then made amidst the pangs of hell, 
It is a sacred debt, and shall be paid! q 
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lord the Emperor's ‘art thou ; 
ee ma alee ag oon 
To deal forth law and justice to us—harshly— 
For he is angry—but ‘twas not his will 
That thou should’st, with such murderous delight, 
Revel unpunish’d in atrocities. 
But there’s a living God, who will revenge ! 
Come forth, thou instrument of bitter anguish, 
My precious jewel, now ; my choicest treasure ! 
I'll give thee now a mark, which hitherto 
To fumble prayer has been im ble ; 
To thee it not prove so !—' y cord, 
Thou that so oft, so faithfully, hast served 
My sport, fail me not in my fearful earnest ! 
Hold firm this once, good bowstring, that hast wing’d 
For me of old so many a fatal shaft ! 
Should this fly ineffective from my hand, 
I have no second to send after it. Travellers pass over the stage.) 
I'll sit me down upori this bench of stone, 
Provided for the traveller’s short in 
For here no home is found—Each hurries by 
His fellow-man, hasty and unconcern’d, 
Nor stays to question of his pangs.—Here pass 
The careful trader, the rded pilgrim, 
The monk in deep devotion, dark robber, 
The gay musician, and the carrier 
Driving his heavy-laden horse, who comes 
From of distant men ; for every road 
Cenducts to the world’s end.—Each travels on 
About his separate business—mine is murder ! (Sitting down.) 
Dear children ! Ever as your sire went forth, 
How joyously you greeted his return ! 
For never came he home, but what he brought 
oe for you, were’t but an Alpine flower, 
A bird of rarer plumage, or a shell, 
Such as the wanderer on the mountains finds. 
A different chase is that he now pursues ; 
Beside the savage pass he sits, and broods 
O’er murderous purposes ; his foeman’s life 
He lies in wait for now—yet even now 
It is of you, dear children, that he thinks ! 
For your defence, your smiling innocence, 
To guard against a tyrant’s revenge, 
Does he prepare his crossbow for a o ae ! ( Rises.) 
It is for noble game I lie in wait. 
When was the hunter’s patience known to weary, 
Although through Winter's cold whole days he wander, 
ing the s ing Stemi ved torevek, 
Climbing the smooth-faced precipice, to which 
He clings, glueing himself with his own blood ; 
—aAnd all, but to obtain a paltry kid— 
I seek a higher prize ; his I seek,— 
His, the inveterate rr who would destroy me! - 
Distant music is heard, gradually approaching. 
During my life’s whole course I’ve exercised Tt 
The crossbow, and have practised every art 
Of archery ; the bull’s-eye oft have hit, 
And many 2 goodly prize have carried home, 
From sportive contests.—But this day shall see 
My master-shot, a shot that shall obtain 
The highest prize within the mountain range. 
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(A wedding passes over the stage, and up the hollow way. 
Vex gazes after it, leanin Aig bow. Stussi leaves 
the procession and joins him.) =... 
Stussi. The farmer of the Morlischachen Cloister 
Is he, whose wedding train moves gaily by ; 
A wealthy man, who holds upon the Alps 
At least ten pastures. Now, from Imisee, 
He fetches home his bride, meaning at night 
To banquet in all jollity at Kussnacht. 
Come with us! Every honest man’s invited. 
Tell. A gloomy guest suits ae. 
Stussi. If griet oppress you, fling it from your yt 
Taking things easily ; the times are heavy, 
And therefore should we grasp each passing joy. 


Here all is wooing, elsewhere burying. 
Tell. The one oft follows closely on the other. 
Stussi. Thus goes the world at present. Everywhere 
There's misery enough. ‘The province Glarns 
confusion. ‘Tis 


Is now in ‘ reported, 
A whole side of the Glarnisch* has fallen in. 
Tell. What! do the very mountains totter? Nought 
Is stable, then, upon our earth ! 
wether pesdigi., Lepeke with 
Are o igi I e with one 
Who came from Baden, full of strange events. 
A knight, who journey'd to th’ Imperial Court, 
Encounter’d on his way a swarm of hornets, 
That fell upon his horse, and with their pay 
Tortured him till he died. The knight, on foot, 
Appear’d in presence of the Emperor. 
Tell. Even the weakest creature has its sting. 
(ArMGart comes in with several children, and places her« 
self at the entrance of the narrower part of the pass.) 
Stussi. Tis thought this bodes disaster to the land, 
Some fearfully unnatural deed. 
Tell. Such deeds 
Each day brings forth ; there needs no prodigy 
T’ announce them. 
Stussi. True ; happy the man, who tills 
His field in peace, and sits at home unhurt, 
Tell. Not the most pious can remain at peace, 
If evil neighbours will not suffer it. 
He looks with restless impatience up the pass.) 
Stussi. Farewell. You wait for some one here ? 
Tell. I do. 
Stussi. A happy welcome home! you are of Uri? 
Our gracious lord the Governor is thence 
Expected here to-day. 
A Traveller comes down the pass.) 
Trav. This day you need not 
ae Soe the — are itidge 
From the heavy rains, and every bri 
Is by the torrent wash’d away. : 
Armgart, (coming forward.) How? comes not . 
The Governor ? 
Stussi. Would you ask aught of him ? 
Armg. I would indeed ! 
Stussi. ag you post yourself 
There, in the hollow pass, right in his way ? 
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 drmg. He could not there escape me, he must listen. 
-. .(Faurssuaapr comes hastily down the pass, shouting. ) 
Friess. Ho! clear the way! Be quick! Our gracious lord, 
The Governor, comes riding close behind me! (‘Tru hastens off.) 
Armgart, (eagerly.) The Governor? He comes ! 
(Goes into the pass with her children.) 
eamaee and Rupotru of Harras appear on horseback 
- On i 
Stussi (to Friesshardt.) How did you cross 
The torrent, if the bridge be wash’d away? 
Friess. Friend, we have triumph’d o'er the lake, and fear 
No mountain-torrent. 
Stussi. How! Were you on shipboard 
During the furious storm? 
Friess. We were indeed, 
And whilst I live I shall remember it. 
Stussi. Oh! tell us—— — 
Friess. Stay me not, for at the Castle, 


_ I must announce the Governor's approach. (Goes off-) 


Stussi. Had honest people been on board that bark, 
She would have founder’d with her freight ; but neither 
Water nor fire will succour the oppress'd ! (Looks round.) 
Where is the hunter gone, with whom I spoke ? 
(Follows the wedding.) 
Gessier and Harras on horseback, come down the pass. 
Gessler. Urge what you will, I am the Emperor's servant, 
And his contentment is my chief concern. 
He gave me not this government, to fawn 
Upon the people, humouring their vagaries. 
Obedience is what he requires, and now 
The question is, whether the peasantry, 
Or Emperor, shall bear supreme 3 
Armg. This is the moment—now I'll make th’ attempt. 
J (Approaches timidly.) 
Gessler. Neither in sport did I set up the Hat 


_ At Altdorf, nor to os the people’s hearts ; 


—For those I long have known—I set it up 
That they might learn, at my command, to bow 
Their stubborn necks ; that, which I knew offensive, 
I planted in the way they needs must pass, 
That it might shock their eyes, and constantly 
Remind them of the master they forget. 
Harras. The nation has, however, privileges—— 
Gessler. This is - season to examine them. 
Wide-spreading schemes are now in rapid progress ; 
Th’ Imperial House seeks to increase its power, 
And what the father gloriously began, 
The son will perfect. Paltry as it is, 
This nation is the only stumbling-block, 
And, one way or the other, must submit. 

As they ure passing, AnmGart throws herself before Grssurr.) 
on Mercy, Lord Governor! Oh, pardon, pardon ! 
Gessler. Why press you on me in the public road ? 

Stand back. — 
Armg. My husband languishes in prison, 
My wretched orphans cry for bread.—Have mercy ! 
Dread Lord, take pity on our misery ! 
Harras. What are you? What's your husband ? 
Armg. Gentle sir, 
A labourer upon the Rigiberg,* 
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Who mows the grass amiist the precipices, 
And those abrupt, smooth walls of rock, where cattle 
Venture not, bearing it away for sale. — 
Harras. By Héavens, a dreadful, pitiable life ! 
At my request, grant the poor man his freedom ; 
Whatever be his crime, his horrid trade 
Is surely a sufficient punishment. 
(To Armgart,) You shall have justice, fear not. To the Castle 
Bring your petition,—this is not the place. 
Armg. No, no!-I stir not till the Governor 
Restores my husband. He has lain already 
These six months in a dungeon, where in vain 
He lingers for the Judge's sentence. 
Gessler. Woman, 
Think you to do me violence? Begone! 
Armg. Justice, Lord Governor! Thou art our judge,— 
Thou art to us in place of Emperor—, 
Oh God !—Then do thy office! As thou hopest 
Justice from Heaven, do justice unto us ! 
Gessler. Away! Drive this bold bezgar from my sight ! 
Armg. (seizing his reins.) No, I have nothing further now to lose ! 
Lord Governor, thou com’st not from the place 
Till thou have done me justice! Knit thy brow, 
And roll thine eye—I care not—our affliction 
Is so immeasurable, that thy wrath 
To me is of no moment. 
Gessler. Woman, hence ! 
Or, by yon Heav’n, my steed shall trample on thee! 
Armg. Ay, do so, let him trample on me !—There !— 
(Throws herself, with her children, on the ground in his way. 
Here lie we,—my poor children and m’,self ; 
Crush the unhappy orphans underneath 
Thy horse’s hoofs !—"Twill not be thy worst deed. 
arras. Woman, art raving ? 
Armg. (going on impetuously.) Long since hast thou trampled 
The Emp’ror’s provinces beneath thy feet ! 
I’m but a woman—Oh ! were I a man, 
aae I'd find some better remedy, than thus 
To grovel in the dust ! ‘ 
(The former music is heard again from the upper part of the 
pass, but subdued.) 
Gessler. Where is my train? 
Tear her away, ere I forget myself, 
And do an act I might repent ! 
Harras. My Lord, 
Your followers cannot hither penetrate ; 
A bridal company obstructs the pass. 
Gessler. I’ve been too mild a ruler for this people— 
Their tongues are yet at liberty—they are not © 
Wholly enslaved and bound, as they should be. 
The error shall, I swear, be remedied ! 
T will find means to break this stubbornness ! 
I'll bend this spirit, insolently free ! 
I'll publish a new law throughout the land, 
That shall 





(An arrow pierces him ; he puts his hand to hit heart, seems 
about to sink, and says, faintly,) 
Lord God, have mercy on me! 
Harras. Heavens ! 
Lord Governor, what is’t >—Whence came the wound ? 
Armg. (starting up.) Murder ! He staggers—faints ! He’s wounded! 
Murder! 
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Harras, (springing from his horse.) Horrible accident! Oh God! 
Sir Knight, 
Address your prayers to Heaven, implore forgiveness !— 
You're a dead man. 
Gessier. That shot was William Tell’s. 
(He sinks from his horse, into the arms of Rupvo.rs of 
Harras, who places him on the bench.) 
Teil, (appearing on the rock.) Thou know’st the archer—seek no other 
and, . 
Our huts are free ! From thee is innocence 
At length secure! Thou shalt oppress no more ! 
Text disappears frum the rock ; many people rush in.) 
Stussi, (entering first.) What is the matter >— What has happened 
ere? 
Armg. The Governor is wounded with an arrow. 
People rushing in. Who—who is wounded ? 
( Whilst the foremost of the bridal train come upon the stage, the 
hindmost are still seen upon the heights, and the music 
roceeds.) 
Harras. He will bleed to death— 
Go, seek assistance! Track the murderer ! 
Unhappy man !—Was this thy destiny ? 
Could’st thou not listen to my warning voice ? 
Stussi. By God, he lies there without sign of life ! 
Many voices. Who did this deed ? 
Harrus. The people are distracted 
With music to accompany 4 murder ! 
Silence those "The ona ! 
The music ceases abruptly ; more come upon the stage. 
Lord Governor, ” . 
Speak, if you yet can speak—Have you no charge, 
No orders for me ? 
(Gessler makes signs, and repeats them impatiently, when they 
are not understoud.) 
Whither should I go? 
To Kussnacht is’t >—I do not comprehend.— 
Oh, be not angry! Leave all earthly thoughts ; 
Seek but to reconcile yourself with Heaven ! 
( The whole bridal train by this time surround Gessien, show- 
ing horror, but no compassion.) 
Stussi. How pale he grows! Now, now death penetrates 
Ev’n to his heart! His eyes are glazed 
Armg. (lifting up a child.) See, children, 
See how a bad man dies ! 
Hfarras. Mad woman! are ye 
Devoid of feeling, that ye can delight 
In gazing on such horrors ?— Give me aid !— 
Take hold !—Will none assist me to extract 
This painful arrow from his breast ? 
Women, (drawing back.) What! we 
Touch him whom God has stricken ! 
Harras, (drawing his sword.) Curses on ye! 
Stussi, (seizing his arm.) Dare you, Sir Knight! Forbear! Your 
power has ceased— 
The tyrant of the land has fallen. We'll bear 
No farther violence—we are free men ! 
All, (tumultuously.) The land is free ! 
Harras. Is’t come to this? So soon 
Cease terror and obedience ? 
> (To the soldiers, who press in.) 
Friends, you see 
The horrid murder that has been committed.— 
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All help is vain ; and to pursue the murderer 


Alike were fruitless. O 
Urgently on us. 


er cares now press 
Hasten we to Kussnacht, 


And, for the Emperor, secure the fortress. 
This dreadful moment has dissolved at once 
All order, loyalty, and ties of duty. 

No man’s fidelity can more be trusted. 


(Goes out with the soldiers ) 


Six of the Brotherhood of Mercy appear. 
Armg. Make way! The Brotherhood of Mercy comes. 
Stussi. Quickly the ravens scent the slaughtered prey. 
(The Brothers of Mercy form a semi-circle round the corpse, 
and sing, in deep tones.) 
Abrupt Death seizes on his prey! 
Arrests his victim’s proudest course, 
And, granting not an hour's delay, 
Tears him from life in manhood’s force ; 
Prepared, or unprepared, to die, 
The wretch must meet his Judge’s eye. 


Whilst this dirge is singing, the curtain drops, and the Fourth Act is over. 


The Fourth Act! our readers will 
perhaps exclaim— What is there left 
to make a Fifth Act of, when the ty- 
rant is killed, and the hero is reven- 
ged, and at liberty ? Gently, courteous 
readers, gently! Measure not German 
patience and sympathizing curiosity 
by your own hurry and restless desire 
of excitement. The under-plot is unfi- 
nished, inasmuch as nobody knows 
what is become of Bertha. The Con- 
federation of Rutli, though it has said 
its say, has not done itsdo. And there 
is a third point, unthought of proba- 
bly by you, which our author appears 
to have had as much at heart as the 
liberation of Switzerland ;—this is, 
the clearing of William Tell and him- 
self from all suspicion of entertaining 
regicide or revolutiouary principles. 
Hine, not tila lachryme, indced, but 
another Act. The fellow-feeling na- 
turally existing between British cri- 
tics and British readers, will insure 
our dispatching this Fifth Act with 
all convenient brevity. 

In the first place, we are presented 
with the deeds of the Confederacy and 
the denouement of the under-plot to- 

ether. Men, women, and children of 

ri are, in the first scene, assembled 
at Altdorf, reproaching themselves 
with their dilatoriness in having done 
nothing, whilst the beacon-fires, bla- 
zing upon all the mountains, announce 
the activity of their friends in Schwytz 
and Underwalden. Furst endeavours 
to persuade them still to wait for in- 
telligence from their Confederates ;— 
but in vain! And they set about de- 
molishing the castle, which our read- 


ers may remember was building in the 
First Act, just as Melchthaland Baum- 
garten arrive with news of their own 
complete success. Melchthal had him- 
self surprised the Castle of Rossberg 
over night, and had attacked that of 
Sarnen in the morning, in conjunction 
with Baron Rudenz. In it they had 
discovered Bertha, after they had set 
it on fire, and Rudenz and Melchthal 
had, with difficulty, rescued her from 
amidst smoke, flames, and falling 
beams. Whilst they are exulting in 
their triumphs, Stauffacher and Ros- 
selman bring the important tidings of 
the assassination of their great enemy, 
the Emperor Albert, upon the banks of 
the Reus, by the hand of his nephew, 
Duke John of Swabia—of the resolu- 
tion of his daughter, the stern Agnes, 
Queen of Hungary, who was alread 

armed with the thunders of the Church 
and Empire, to avenge the murder im- 
placably, bathing herself in blood, as 
in summer dew,—and of the probabi- 
lity of the Imperial crown'’s being 
transferred to another house, the Count 
of Luxemburg being talked of as the 
future Emperor. All present express 
their horror of the crime committed, 
and rejoice that its fruits will be ga- 
thered by themselves with unstained 
hands, and not by the perpetrator, 


who, terrified at his own act, had fled, 


no one knew whither. They then set 
forward upon a pilgrimage to the cot- 
tage of him who had done most 
suffered most—William Tell. 
Conceiving that all anxiety with re- 
gard to the fate of Switzerland, must 
now be at rest,—since, for its satisfac« 
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tion, nearly as much has been done as 
is, for the sake of the unities, done 
upon the French stage, where events, 
naturally spreading over years and 
kingdoms, are compelled to happen in 
one day, and in one salon,—we will 
now precede the Confederates to the 
house of William Tell. 

There we find Hedwige and her 
children impatiently awaiting his ar- 
rival, when a Monk applies for cha- 
rity, .and, by his behaviour, terrifies 
Hedwige. Tell comes home, and, after 
the first rapture of meeting, inquires 


In you I hoped 
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who the Monk is. The Monk, having 
heard his host’s name, addresses him 
in « strain, which Tell interrupts, to 
drive his wife and children from under 
the roof that covers the intruder ; he 
then taxes the latter with being the 
parricide Duke of Swabia, who, by the 
way, is, in the Dramatis Persone, 
curiously designated Johann, or John, 
Parricida. The Duke acknowledges 
himself, and attempts to justify his 
crime. Tell again interrupts him, with 
vehement reproaches, when the Duke 
says,— 


To find compassion, since, like me, you took 


Revenge upon your enemy. 
Teil. Unhappy ! 


Would’st thou confound ambition’s bloody crime 
With the inevitable, dreadful deed, 
Which, at my hands, parental duty claim’d ? 


Didst thou protect thy children’s 
y domestic sanctuary ?—Save 


Guard th 


ar-loved heads ?— 


From the worst wrongs thy helpless family ? 
I lift my unpolluted hand to heaven, 
To curse thine act and thee! I but revenged 
That holy nature which thou hast profaned.— 
I’ve nought in common with thee.—Thou hast murder’d, 
And I defended, what was nearest to me. 
Duke John. You drive me hence unpitied, in despair ? 
Teil. I shudder whilst I talk with thee—Begone! 
Pursue thy fearful course, and leave unsullied 


The hut by innocence inhabited ! 
Tell takes compassion, however, upon the criminal’s youth, high birth, 


and absolutely destitute condition. 


He advises him to repair to Rome, and 


solicit pardon and absolution of the Pope. The Duke fears the Pope may 
- deliver him up to justice ; and Tell answers, 


Whatscever 
The Pope decides, receive as God’s decree ! ,. 


He then gives the fugitive Prince mi- 
nute and beautifuily descriptive diree- 
tions for finding his way across the 
Alps. We regret that this article has 
already run to such a length, as pre- 
vents our extracting them ;—but we 
must make an eni.—Hedwige now 
‘returns to announce the honourable 
porn, approaching in honour of 

r husband. He desires her to pro- 
vide the unfortunate stranger with 
abundant refreshments for a long 
journey, upon which he may not again 
receive hospitality, and, when he de- 
parts, to avert her eyes, and be igno- 
rant of his fate, 

Tell then goes out to meet his 
friends, whoin he finds disposed in 
picturesque groups all over the valley, 


and the heights in front of his house. 
He is received with loud acclama- 
tions—as, ‘‘ The Archer ! the Deliver- 
er!” Rudenz and Bertha arrive, and, 
after much embracing, of men with 
men, and women with women, Ber- 
tha’s reception as a fellow-citizen, 
Rudenz’s renunciation of all villeinage 
upon his estates, and the marriage of 
the lovers, the curtain falls. 


We have thus performed our task, 
and leave WitHeLm TELL, with its 
great and numerous beauties, and its 
strange faults,—whether purely Ger- 
man, or springing from singular theo- 
ries,—to the judgment and candour of 
our readers. 
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CHAPTERS ON CHURCHYARDS, 
Cuar. VIII. 


Our old woman was so long absent 
on her mission, that I suspect the foot- 
man she went in search of was also to 
be summoned from the hay-cart, or the 
rick-burton. At last, however, he made 
his appearance from the interior of the 
house, shrugging up, as he came to- 
wards us, (as if hastily slipt on,) a long 
brown livery-coat, ample enough in its 
dimensions to haveserved him forasur- 
tout, and so gorgeously trimmed with 
broad, blue, and orange lace, and sil- 
ver tapes, as to be little in keeping with 
his worsted hose, clumsy hob- 
nailed shoes, and soiled cravat, loosely 
knotted about his open shirt-collar.— 
His honest, ruddy, shining face, gave 
evidence beside, that he had been has- 
tily called off from his rural labour ; 
and his straight yellow hair was past- 
ed down on his forehead, but not by 
the artificial medium of huile antique, 
or pommade au jasmin. We set him 
down for the grandson or great-ne- 
phew of some old steward or butler ; 
and, through all its native rusticity, 
there was a respectful intelligence in 
his manner of replying to our que- 
ries, which proved him to have had 
** his bringing up” in the well-order- 
ed household of an old-fashioned Eng- 
lish gentleman. We had furtier evi- 
dence of this as he escorted us through 
the apartments we were permitted to 
see, and pointed out to our notice, in 
a modest, unobtrusive manner, very 
different from the general style of 
guides at show-houses, such things 
as were most worthy of remark, and 
those amongst the pictures and por- 
traits as were considered most inte- 
resting. To our first application to be 
allowed to see the interior of the house, 
we received for answer that it was sel- 
dom shown to strangers, and just then 
that Mrs De la Vere was seriously ill ; 
he feared it would be impossible to ad- 
init us i 4 i pe pleased to send in 
our cards, his la ight possibly give 

orders that we should be Showy sheongh 

the lower apartments. We gave him 
our names accordingly, and, in a few 
minutes, he returned with the desired 
permission. 

Proceeding through the vestibule, 
he led us down that right-hand pas- 
sage to the door I had remarked in my 
late exploring entrée. It opened into a 
sort of anti-room, which looked rather 


like a small entrance hall to some fo~ 
rester’s lodge, for it was hung about 
with all sorts of implements for rural 
sports. Guns, fishing-rods, fowling- 
nets, landing-nets,—spurs, bits, and 
snaffles of all sorts and fashions,— 
deers, antlers, stuffed birds,. and. ver- 
min,—and pictures of dead gaine, dogs, 
and horses, and of various memorable 
fox-chases ;—and a variety of incon- 
gruous articles of furniture, were here 
also collected together, as if useless 
at the present day, but too sacred as 
ancient relics to be more irreverently 
disposed of. Amongst others, I no- 
ticed a great old bee-hive porter’s chair, 
in which was comfortably cradled a 
3 grey and white cat, with a litter 
of kittens ; and hard by its venerable 
contemporary, a heavy high-backed, 
narrow-bottomed, tapestry settee, with 
one arm and five legs, the sixth want- 
ing. The said arm, a bare, lean wood- 
en limb poking out from the tapestry, 
in guise of eertain human elbows that 
I have seen protruding from female 
sides, over which one longed to draw 
down the puckered-up apology for a 
sleeve, that looked like the puffed-out 
handle of a basket- hil sword— 
desperate inroads had been made by 
the devouring moth in the ‘wrought 
covering of that disabled veteran They 
had eaten up three-fourths of Holo- 
fernes’ head, the.head and legs of Ju- 
dith’s maid, and the best part of Ju- 
dith herself, and yet we contrived to 
make out the story at a first glance, 
so keen was our antiquarian discrimi- 
nation. ! 
Through this museum of ancient re- 
lics, we passed on into a second cham- 
ber, the first glimpse of which drew 
from us a simultaneous exclamation 
of delight. Stepping over its threshold, 
we seemed suddenly transported out 
of these stupid common-place medern 
times, into that old world of romance 
and chivalry, which looks so pictu- 
resque through the mellow haze of an- 
tiquity. It was a long vaulted cham- 
ber, terminating at the further end in 
a wide and beautiful bay window, one 
of those that looked into the interior, 
court-yard. ‘The walls were pannelled 
with some light-coloured wood, beau- 
tifully veined and polished ,and wrought 
out inthe richest and most fanciful car- 


ved work in the deep cornices, and the 
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mouldings round the compartments. 
The vaulted ceiling was also groined 
in compartments of the most curious 
and intricate workmanship ; the dark- 
er wood whereof the ground-work was 
composed, finely relieving the pale 
groining, and showing, to the greatest 
advantage, the minutest beauties of 
its elegant combinations. The floor 
had something the appearance of mo- 
saic work. It was laid with some com- 
position of the consistence, and hue 
nearly, of red and yellow Dutch tiling, 
in a pattern of large octagons, filled 
up with small checquers alternately 
red and yellow, and surrounded by 
borders of a running chain-work, a 
deeper edge of which, with some ad- 
ditional ornamental stripes, ran round 
the whole. Mantle-piece, brackets, 
skreens, chairs, table,—everything was 
in keeping in that delightful cham- 
ber ; and it was hung round with por- 
traits, all interesting from their anti- 
quity, and a few especially so, as rare 
and curious specimens of ancient art. 
There were two Holbeius, flat, sha- 
dowless, edgy compositions, but cha- 
racteristic of the unquestionable merit 
of the artist, and as portraits deeply 
interesting. ‘They were those of Eli- 
zabeth, then the Lady Elizabeth, and 
of her brother, the young royal Ed- 
ward, (that brightest gem of England’s 
buried hopes,) of whom the world was 
not worthy, neither the inheritance of 
a mortal crown. The effigies of many 
De la Veres, and of worthies lineally 
and collaterally allied to them, were 
ranged in the other compartments ; 
and I was particularly struck with 
that of a fair young creature in the 
earliest bloom of womanhood, whose 
long full eyelids cast the shadow of 
their long lashes on her soft pale cheek, 
as she looked down upon the white rose 
her delicate fingers were inserting in 
the jewelled stomacher. ‘ Ah!”— 
thought I, “ that must be the fair 
Agnes ; and that picture must have 
been finished on her nineteenth birth- 
day ; and on that very day, fell from 
that same white rose, the leaves found 
so lately in that old prayer-book.”— 
‘Having thus arranged the sey en- 
tirely to my own satisfaction, I should 
not have thanked anybody for telling 
me I was mistaken—so I asked no 
questions. I could have dreamt away 
hours and hours—ay, days and days, 
in that interesting chamber ; but the 
door through which we were to pass 
into a third apartment was already 
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open, and I could only linger for a 
moment on the threshold to indulge 
in a farewell survey. From that door 
of communication, one looked down 
the whole length of the room to that 
beautiful bay window— 


“ A slanting ray of evening light 
Shoots through the yellow pane ; 
And makes the faded crimson bright, 

And gilds the fringe again. 
The window’s Gothic framework falls 
In oblique shadows on the walls. 
How many a setting sun had made 
That curious lattice work of shade ! 


I never beheld a chamber so adapted 
for the retreat of a studious, medita- 
tive man—so quiet, so solemn, so al- 
most holy, yet untinctured with gloom, 
was the character of chastened repose 
that pervaded it! Looking down from 
that further end, where I stood in sha- 
dow, it required no strong effort of 
imagination to conjure up forms of the 
long-departed—a visionary group— 
harmonizing with the scene, the sur- 
rounding objects, and the mellow rich- 
ness of that sunset hour. Place but a 
pile of ancient tomes on that carved 
table near the window, a roll or two 
of vellum, and an antique standish— 
and in that high-backed crimson chair 
a fair young lady “‘ of-a sweet serious 
aspect,” and beside her a venerable old 
man, to whose grave pleasant counte- 
nance her eyes are raised with a ques- 
tioning look of sweet intelligence, 
while the fore-finger of her small white 
hand points out a passage in that open 
folio, whose crabbed character can be 
no other than Greek. And now she 
looks up at that opposite picture of the 
young princely Edward, and the eyes 
of her venerable companion follow th 
direction of hers ; and then a glance 
of sympathetic pleasuf is exchanged, 
that tells they are discoursing of Eng- 
land’s hope. And see! a slanting sun- 
beam, stealing upward across the old 
man’s snowy beard, plays on her silken 
ringlets of paly gold, and on the daz- 
zling whiteness of her innocent brow, 
investing it with seraphic glory ! Mas- 
ter and pupil they must be, that inte- 
resting pair—master and pupil, the 
learned and the lovely, the beauty of 
youth and age. Who other than the 
Lady Jane Grey and ker venerable 
Ascham? All this passed before the 
eyes of my imagination in about the 
same space of time that it took the 
Sultan to dip his head into the pail of 
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water, or the Dean of Badajoz to turn 
that wonderful page, in the mere act 
whereof he passed through all grades 
of ecclesiastical rank, even to the chair 
of St Peter, before Dame Jacintha had 
put down the second partridge to roast. 
My recall from the realms of magic 
was less cisagreeable than the worthy 
Dean’s, however, as, casting behind 
me “ one longing, ling’ring glance,” I 
followed my friends into that third 
apartment, which had the appearance 
of being the common sitting-room of 
the ancient lady of the mansion. Our 
guide called it the drawing-room, and 
compared with those of the suite we 
had just seen, its fitting up might have 
been called almost modern. High pan- 
nelled wainscotting, painted white, 
with gold mouldings, and the walls 
above—the narrow strip of wall—co- 
vered with a once costly India paper, 
the large running pattern of which 
(on a pale yellow ground) was of 
scrawly branches, with here and there 
a palm leaf and a flower, and birds, 
butterflies, and flying jars and baskets, 
all edged znd veined with gold, dis- 
persed over the whole in regular con- 
fusion. The high carved mantlepiece 
was decorated by two stupendous Gi- 
randoles, and loaded with precious por- 
celain monsters, and other antique chi- 
na; as was likewise a curious old Ja- 
pan cabinet at the further end of the 
apartment. There was only one table 
in the room—(Oh, Gothic drawing- 
room !)—a very small], inlaid pembroke 
table, placed geometrically in the cen- 
tre of a rich, square Turkey carpet, 
which reached not within a yard of 
the skirting board. There were no 
volumes of the poets splendidly bound 
—no elegant ink-stands and morocco 
blotting books—zo silver clasped Al- 
byms—xo musical boxes, and agate 
boxes, and ivory boxes, and filigree 
boxes, and pin-cushions in the shape 
of lyres, and pen-wipers in the shape 
of butterflies, and foreign curiosities, 
and curious non-descripts, disposed 
with happy carelessness and pictu- 
resque effect on that same table. No— 
sacred was its polished surface from 
all such profane litter, inviolate, no 
doubt, since its creation, from all uses, 
save those for which it was especially 
ordained—to receive the silver tea-tra 
every evening duly as the clock struc 
six, and the chased tea-kettle and 
lamp, and the two rare old china plates 
of rich seed-cake and wafer bread and 
butter. 
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There were two — in the —_ 
—not dragged out higgledy-pigg 
into the middle of dhe Rour, aconviite 
to the indecorous fashion of our dege- 
nerate days, but soberly and symme- 
trically placed on either side the old 
cabinet, from which, and from the wall 
behind them, in all likelihood they had 
never been divorced since their first 
establishment there. Noways resem- 
bling our square deep sofas, loaded 
with down cushions, or our Grecian 
couches, or luxurious ottomans, these 
venerable immovables, with their four 
little brown legs with claw feet—(no 
** wheeling” them round—they must 
have walked if they had moved at all) 
—their hard narrow seats, and high 
upright backs, sloping down at the 
sides into two little wings, spread out 
like those of an old buggy, looked just 
big enough to contain one lady with a 
hoop, or, haply, a pair of courting lo- 
vers—the fair one, perchance, in a full- 
trimmed yellow sacque, with deep ruf- 
fles, and peaked shoes, the points of 
which, “ like little mice, peep out” 
from underneath the pinked and 
crimped furbelowed petticoat—and 
her hair strained up so tight over a 
high cushion, parapetted with little 
flowers and bodkins, and one small oc- 
trich feather drooping coquettishly 
over the left ear, as to draw up the 
outer corners of her eyes like button- 
holes, adding infinite piquancy of ex- 
pression to the sweet simpering mo- 
desty with which she affects to look 
down on that great green fan. “ Then 
the lover,” in a and solitaire, a 
pea-green silk coat, lined with jonquil, 
an embroidered waistcoat, with pro- 
digious flaps—languishing towards her 
—the off leg sticking straight out like 
the leg of a woodcock—one arm su 
ported on the back of the settee—the 
other, the ruffled hand at least, with 
a brilliant ring on the crooked-up 
little finger, presenting a full-blown 
rose to the goddess of his idolatry, 
while he warbles in falsetto, ‘* Go, 
rose! my Chloe’s bosom grace.” — 
Many such tender passages between 
the former occupants of those old set- 
tees were doubtless rehearsed thereon, 
in the “ anne days” of om aie 

t. To far other purposes were the 
ern devoted ! On oa of them we - 
marked a little, short, black satin cloak, 
lined with squirrel skin, and edged 
with oisianel round, and at the arm- 
holes. It was carefully laid over one 
elbow of the settee, against which rest- 
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stick ; and upon the cloak was d 
sited a very small chalioa-caderaed 
bonnet, also of black satin, lined with 
white ; a deep lace curtain round the 
ueer little flat poke, and no indica- 
tion of strings, the cockernonny being 
evidently fixed on, when worn, by a 
couple of black corking pins, which 
were indeed stuck in readiness in a 
ir of long, brown, snuff-colour gloves, 
id palm to palm beside the bonnet— 
the tip of the fore-finger and thumb 
wanting from the right-hand glove. 
There were three windows in the 
room leoking into a fourth court, so 
far differing from the others, that the 
outer wall consisted of a mere pedi- 
ment, finished by a stone balustrade, 
and opening into a fine orchard by a 
wrought-iron gate. On the massy side 
pillars of the gateway, and all along 
the balustrade, were ranged stone vases, 
filled with white lilies, hollyhocks, red 
and yellow marvelsof Peru, and branch- 
ing larkspurs ; and in the centre of the 
lot stood a fine old sun-dial on 
its rich carved spiral pedestal. Such 
was the “ look out” from those three 
windows. Between them were two 
aoe glasses, in deep carved gilt frames, 
ving branches tor lights affixed to 
them. Underneath were two marble 
slabs, on one of which were very me- 
thodically arranged a Bible and Com- 
mon Prayer Book, Mrs Glass’s Cook- 
ery, Broome’s Poems, The Book of 
Mart ye ** A Funeral Sermon 
on the th of the Lady Cuts,” 
Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, Jeremy 
Taylor's Golden Grove, “‘ ‘The Téte- 
a-Téte Magazine,” and the Red Book 
for the year 1790. On the other stood 
@ very antique-looking embossed silver 
salver, bearing two delicately transpa- 
rent chocolate cups of egg-shell china, 
yet exhaling the perfume of the grate- 
ful beverage they had recently con- 
tained, and a chased gold-handled 
knife lay beside a very inviting rich 
seed-cake on a fine old china plate. 
Beneath those two pier tables steod two 
most magnificent china jars, containing 
such pot-pourris as could hardly have 
been concocted with the cloves, roses, 
and gilly-flowers of these degenerate 
days—“ Poperies,” as I once heard the 
word pronounced by a worthy old gen- 
tlewoman, who believed, doubtless, that 
the fashion of those fragrant vases had 
been imported among us from the Va- 
tican by some patriotic traveller, who 
had begged a receipt from the Pope, 
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CApril, 
just as she would beg Mrs Such-a-one’s 
receipt for “ mock turtle,” or “ calves 
head surprised.” Before either end- 
window was placed a small claw table, 
or stand, supporting, one, a glass globe, 
with gold fish—the other, a splendid 
gilt wire cage, containing an old grey 
parrot with gouty legs, who sat wink- 
ing and blinking in his swing, croak- 
ing every now and then an unintelli- 
gible something, except that once or 
twice he articulated very distinctly, 
** Pretty Miss Grace !—Poor Puss !— 
Noble Sir Richard !” 

A few framed pictures and fancy 
pieces were hung round the room in 
a straight line, very little below the 
cornice. There was a basket of artifi- 
cial flowers, delicately and beautifully 
wrought, from raised card. A shell 

iece, equally ingenious. A stuffed 

ing-fisher, and a ditto cockatoo to 
match, and betwixt the twain, a land- 
seape, worked with black silk upon 
white satin, representing a castle, with 
four towers, like pepper-boxes. A rock, 
with a tree upon it; the sea washing 
its base, done-in little zig-zag waves 
in herring-bone, and a tall three-decker 
overtopping rock, tree, and castle, sail- 
ing in stern foremost, “‘ The Cressy” 
being worked thereon in letters as long 
as the castle windows. In one corner 
of the picture, modestly wrought into 
the basement of the castle, was the 
name of the fair artist, “‘ Grace De la 
Vere—her work, June 10, 1760.” And 
that miracle of female taste and inge- 
nuity was not without its pendent. 
Another picture, wrought with the 
same materials, on a similar ground, 
and in a style as fancifully chaste, but 
of more ambitious character. It wav 
a scripture-piece, showing forth, (as 
the beholder was-considerately in- 
formed by a labelled inscription at 
the top, festooned up by two little 
cherubims, one of whom was also 
slyly puffing out in one corner, the 
name of “ Gertrude de la Vere,”) the 
finding of Moses in the bulrushes—a 
stupendous piece! There stood the 
Egyptian Princess and her maidens, 
and the bulrushes, (marvellous tall 
ones they were!) all in a row, like 
four-and-tweuty fiddlers. And, lo! 
Pharaoh’s daughter was depicted in a 
hoop and lappets, and having on her 
head the crown-royal ; and then the 
genius of the artist had blazed out in 
a bold anachronism, having designed 
that golden circlet, in the fashion of 
an English ducal-coronet, crested with 

13 
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the fine ostrich plumes of the De la 
Veres } And then one of the attend- 
ant damsels, agénouillée before her 
royal mistress, was ing up to her 
little Moses in his reedy ark, in sem- 
blance very like a skinned rabbit in a 
butter-basket. And then his sister, 
Jochebed, was seen sprawling away in 
the back-ground, like a great mosquito 
’ sailing = ~ clouds. vt sa —_ 
were Vv e flying a mplin 
“and the whole thing wes admirable | 
prodigious! inimitable ! and well nigh 
indescribable, though, to the extent of 
my feeble powers, I have essayed to 
do it justice. Moreover, there stood 
in that apartment two large square 
fire-skreens, worked in tent-stitch ; 
and so well were they wrought, and so 
well had the worsteds retained their 
colours, that the large rich flowers in 
their finé vases—the anemonies, roses, 
jonquils, and gillyflowers, seemed start- 
ing from the dark ground of the can- 
vass. On one of those skreens, close 
to the fire-place, hung a capacious 
white net-work bag, lined with glazed 
cambric-muslin, and fringed all round. 
It hung by one string only, so that a 
shuttle and a bail of knotting had 
fallen out from it on a chair along-side. 
There were a few grains of dust on 
that hard snow-ball, and on the blue 
damask chair-cushion, but they were 
of a nature that set me sneezing, when 
I took up, with a feeling of melan- 
choly interest, the monotonous work, 
which had probably constituted, for 
so many silent hours, the chief and 
only amusement of the solitary old 
lady. That sprinkling of snuff, and 
the scarcely extinguished ashes in the 
the ashes of a July fire !) look- 
ed as if she had recently occupied the 
apartment; and on inquiring of the 
servant, we were told that she had been 
down that afternoon for a very short 
time, but that the exertion had quite 
overpowered her, and she had return- 
ed so ill to her chamber, that it was 
doubtful whether she would ever again 
leave it in life. ‘‘ There had been a 
great change of late in his lady,” the 
man added ; and the parson and the 
old housekeeper had at last prevailed 
on her to let them send for a distant 
relation of the family’s, on whom in- 
deed the property was entailed, which 
very circumstance had hitherto exclu- 
d fromHalliburn House—as Mrs 
Grace had been wont to say, ‘‘ it would 
be time enough for him—a Raven- 
shaw !—to come and take possession, 
Vor. XVII. 
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when the last De la Vere was laid in 
her cold grave. 

I not help thinking of this, 
Mister Richard Ravenshaw, -with a 
sort of jealous aversion, as if I, too, 
-were a last lineal descendant of the 
old race, whose name was 80 soon to 
**Slowiy, thoughtfully, almost sadly, 

owly, ? : 
we retraced back pusetipets tho dues 
of entrance. Just as we reached it, 
the last sun-beam was shrinking away 
from under the arch-way of the outer 
court, and the old turret-clock struck 
out the eighth hour of the evening. 
Its tone was peculiarly mellow, deep, 
and solemn ; or, perhaps, the stillness 
of the place, and of the hour—the 
shadows that were falling round, and 
the corresponding seriousness of our 
feelings and thoughts, combined to 
swell and modulate a common sound 
into one of solemn intonation. It must 
have penetrated, however, (through 
that deep quietness,) into every cor- 
ner of the mansion, and was heard 
doubtless in the sick-chamber. How 
many De la Veres had listened to that 
warning voice! Of how many had it 
proclaimed the hours of their birth 
and of their death so tegrs en forth 
of the marriage-train, e depar- 
ture of the tnnnel procession! By 
how many had its strokes been num- 
bered ~ — vied oapeth vo 
eager hope, and jo expectation 
By how many more with sad forebo- 
ding, and painful weariness, and sor- 
rowful re ion! By how many 
a quick ear, and beating heart, long 
since stopped with dust, and cold in 
the grave! And still at its appointed 
hour that restless voice resounded— 
and still it told its awful tidings to a 
descendant of the ancient race—to 
“¢ the dull cold ear” of age—of the last 
living De la Vere! A few more circles 
yet to be revolved by those dark hands 
around the dial-plate, and she too 
would have cl her account with 
Time, and the solemn hour of its sum- 
ming up would be sounded forth by 
that iron tongue, through the quiet 
courts of Halliburn and over its vener- 
able woods! Then methought—fain 
would I silence for ever the voice from 
that old turret, that neversound there- 
of should announce the arrival of an 
alien and a stranger, to take rule and 
lordship over the lands of the Dela 
Veres, and possession of their antique 
dwelling place. . 
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I nave seldom looked u 
mareirtenentia than that which war 
rounded the where we were com- 
manded to halt. For the last four or 
five hours, we had been gradually as- 
cending the mountains, and now found 
ourselves on the top of a green hill, 
which, — contrasted _ oe bold 
heights that begirt it, might eem- 
ed a valley, though itself many thou- 
sand feet _ye the level “we sea. 
One side of this grassy platform ap- 
penrpeey perpendicular. In this 

irection it was separated from a steep 
ridge by a narrow ravine, so deep and so 
rugged, that all attempts to behold its 
base were fruitless. @n another side, 
it connected itself with the Quatra- 
cone ; on a third, that by which we 
had advanced, it sloped gradually 
downwards till the view became lost 
in hanging forests ; whilst behind us, 
only a little green declivity divided it 
from other similar hills, which afford- 
ed a comparatively smooth passage to 
the Foundery of St Antonio. 

It was here that, during the succes- 
sion of battles which Soult had ha- 
zarded, about a month before, one 
division of the French army made se- 
veral daring efforts to break the allied 
line; and where, in truth, the line 
was for a time completely broken. 
To this, the appearance of all things 
around bore ample testimony. Not on- 
ly the ground of our encampment, but 

whole of the pass, was strewed with 
broken firelocks, pikes, caps, and ac- 
coutrements ; whilst here and there a 
mound of brown earth, breaking in 
upon the uniformity of the green 
sod, marked the spot where some 
ten or twelve brave fellows lay asleep. 
In the course of my wanderings, too, 
I came upon sundry retired corners, 
where the remains of dead bodies— 
such remains as the wolves and vul- 
tures had left—lay still unburied ; and 
these, by the direction in which they 
were turned towards one another, led 
me to conclude, that the contest had 
been desperate, and that the British 
had been gradually borne back 

to the very edge of the ey oe That 
some of them were driven beyond its 
edge, is indeed more than probable ; 
for, at one place in particular, I re- 
marked a little group of French and 


English soldiers lying foot to foot, 
close beside it. 

I need not inform my reader, that 
eagles, vultuyes, and kites, are faith- 

followers of an army. These were 
rticularly abundant eves-deheihae 
use a more than ordinary supply 

of food was furnished to them, or that 
their nests were built among the rocks 
of the Quatracone, I know not; but 
they wheeled and careered over our 
heads so daringly, as almost to chal- 
lenge a pursuit. I took my gun ac- 
cordingly, on the morning after our 
arrival, and clambered up the face of 
the mountain ; but all my efforts to 
get within shot of these wary creatures, 
proved abortive. The fatigue of the 
excursion was, however, more than 
compensated by the glorious prospect 
which it opened to my gaze; and 
which, though it may, perhaps, be 
equalled, cannot, I firmly believe, be 
surpassed in any quarter of the world. 

From the top of the Quatracone the 
traveller looks down, not only upon 
the various scenery which all moun- 
tainous districts present, but upon the 
fertile plains of Gascony, the waters of 
the Bay of Biscay, and the level fields 
of the Asturias. The towns of Bay- 
onne, St Jean de Luz, Fontarabia, 
Irun, St Sebastian’s, Vittoria, and ma- 
ny others, lie beneath, diminished, in- 
deed, into mere specks, but still distin- 
guishable ; whilst, southward, forests 
of pine, and groves of cork-trees, rugged 
precipices, and dark valleys, present a 
striking contrast to these abodes of 
man. The day on which I scaled the 
mountains chanced to be particularly 
favcurable. There was not a cloud in 
the sky, nor the slightest haze in the 
atmosphere ; and hence, though I fail- 
ed in obtaining the object in quest of 
which I had quitted the camp, I re- 
turned to it in the evening more than 
usualiy delighted with the issue of my 
ramble. 

We remained in this delightful posi- 
tion only two days, and on the morning 
of the 6th of September, once more 
struck our tents. Noon had passed, 
however, before we began to move ; 
when takiag the direction of the Foun- 
dery, we ascended the chain of green 
hills before us, till we had attained an 
eminence directly over the Bidaossa, 
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and consequently within sight of the 
enemy’s camp. Our march was by no 
means an agreeable one. We had 
scarcely left our ground when the rain 
began to fall in torrents, and as the 
baggage travelled more slowly than 
ourselves, we were doomed to wait a 
full hour upon the side of a bleak hill 
before any shelter against the storm 
could be But such things 
in the life of a soldier are too common 
to be much esteemed. The baggage 
— at last. Our new ily 

i 3; our segars li 3 our wine 
Falled ; ourcloaksand blankets spread 
upon the ground; and ourselves as 
snug and as light-hearted as men could 
desire to be. 

It is an invariable custom, when ar- 
mies are in the field, for such corps as 
compose the advanced line to muster 
under arms every morning an hour 
before day-break. On the present oc- 
casion we formed the advance, a few 
picquets of the Spanish — being the 
only troops between us and the ene- 
my ; consequently we were roused from 
our comfortable nn and ordered un- 
der arms long before the dawn appear- 
ed. A close column was then formed, 
in which our men stood still as long 
as the darkness lasted ; but when the 
eastern sky began to redden, they were 
permitted to pile their arms, and move 
about.» And, in truth, the extreme 
chilliness which, in coe regions in 
particular, accompanies the first ap- 
proach of daylight, rendered such an 
indulgence extremely acceptable. We 
could not, however, venture far from 
our arms, because, if an attack should 
be made at all, this was exactly the 
hour at which we might look for it ; 
but we contrived, at least, to keep our 
blood in circulation, by running round 
oth h of da h 
e approach of day among the Py- 
renees, in the month of September, is 
a spectacle which it falls not to the lot 
of e man to witness ; and it is one 
which can hardly be imagined by him 
who has not beheld it. For some time 
after the grey twilight breaks, you be- 
hold around you only one huge sea of 
mist, which, gradually rising, disclo- 
ses, by fits, the peak of some rugged 
hills, and giving to it the appearance of 
a real island in a real ocean. By and 
by, the mountains become everywhere 
distinguishable, looming, as a sailor 
would say, large through the haze ; 
but the valleys continue long eushrou- 
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ded, the which hang-upon them 
yielding so 

day sun. 
beneath 


to the rays of the noon- 
ong a valley immediately 
our present position, 2 consi- 
derable column of ‘French infantry 
made their: way, during one of thé late 
actions ; and so perfect was the cover 
afforded by the mist, that, though the 
sun had risen some time, they pene 
trated, wholly unobserved, to the brow 
of the hill. On the present occasion no 
such attempt was made ; but we were 
kept at our post till the fog had so far 
dispersed as to-render objects half way 
down the distinetly visible ; as 
soon as this occurred, the column was 
dismissed; and we betook ourselves 
each to his a employment. 

For myself, my constant occupa- 
tion, whaneees circumstances would 
permit, was to wander about, with a 
gun over my shoulder, and a dog or 
two hunting before me, not only in 
quest of game, but for the purpose.of 
viewing the country to the best ad- 
vantage, and making, if ible, my - 
own observations upon the different 
positions of the hostile armies. For 
this pu , I seldom took a: direc- 
tion to the rear, generally strolling on 
towards the advanced picquets, and 
then bending my course to the right 
or left, according as the one or the 
other held out to me the best prospect 
of obtaining an accurate survey of 
both encampments. On the present 
occasion, I turned my steps towards 
the heights of San Marcial. This was 
the point which Soult assailed with 
the greatest re in his vain at« 
tempt to raise the siege of St Sebas- 
— 8, = _ very eres as- 
sault of that city was ing. It 
was defended .* that day by Spa- 
niards, and Spaniards only, whom 
Lord Wellington’s dispatch represent- 
ed to have repulsed the enemy with 
great gallantry ; for my own part, I 
could not but admire the bravery of 
the troops who, however superior in 
numbers, ventured to attack a position 
so commanding. The heights of San 
Marcial rise so abruptly over the bed 
of the Bidaossa, that in many places it 
was only by swinging myself from 
bough to bough, t I managed to 
descend them at all ; yet a column of 
fifteen thousdnd Frenchmen forced 
their way nearly to the summit, and 
would have bly succeeded in car 
rying even’ that, but for the ne 
arrival of a brigade of British. guards. _ 
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division with courage suffi- 
maintain their ground, and 
e farther progress of the as- 


ilants. 

From the brow of these heights I ob- 
tained a tolerably distinct view of the 
French encampment for a considerable 
distance, both to the right and left. 
The range of hills which it occupi 
was in some points less lofty, in others 
even more and more lofty than 
that on which I nowstood. Between 
me and it flowed the Bidaossa, 
through a valley narrow, indeed, not 
more perhaps than a gun-shot across, 
but rich and beautiful in the ex- 
treme, not only on account of the 
shaggy woods which in a great mea- 
sure overspread it, but because of the 
luxuriant corn-fields, meadows, and 
farm-houses which lay scattered along 
both banks of the river. The out- 
posts of the French army occupied 
their own side of this vale, their sen- 
tinels being at the river's 
brink ; ours, that is the Spanish pic- 

uets, were stationed about half way 
Soon the hill, and sent their videttes 
no farther than its base. For the 


white tents of the British army I look- 


ed round in vain. These were ge- 
nerally pitched in woody hollows, so 
as to skreen them entirely from the 
gaze of the enemy, and to shelter their 
inmates as much as might be, from 
the storms ; but the well-built hutsof 
the French aisha ger in — 
places, distingui . Certainly, a 
Frenchman is far more expert in the 
art of hutting himself than a soldier 
of any other nation. The domiciles 
which I now gazed were not 
Itke those lately occu ied by us, com- 
posed of branches of trees only, co- 
vered over with twigs and withering 
leaves, and devoid of chimneys by 
which smoke might escape: on the 
contrary, they were good, substantial 
, with clay walls and regular- 
ly thatched roofs, and erected in long 
straight streets ; the camp of each bri- 
gade or battalion having more the ap- 
of a — a _— of 
the temporary abiding place of troops 
on active service. By the aid of m 
I could perceive the Frene 
soldiers, some at dril], others at play, 
near the huts, nor could I help ad- 
miring the perfect light-heartedness 
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which seemed to pervade men who 
had been so lately beaten. 

At this period, the right of the 
French army occupied the high ground 
above the village of Andaye, and rest- 
ed upon the sea ; while our left, ta- 
king in the towns of Irun and Fonta- 
rabia, rested upon the sea also. The 
French left was stationed upon a 
mountain called La Rhune, and was 

ed by a strongly fortified post, 
up the hill, or, rather, the wild of 
the Hermitage. Our right, again, 
was posted in the pass of Roncesvalles, 
and along the mountains beyond it ; 
but from the spot which I now occu- 
pied, it could not be descried. Thus 
the valley of the Bidaossa alone separa- 
ted us from one another, though that 
may appear a barrier sufficient, when 
the extreme steepness of its banks is 
considered. 

Having remained here long enough 
to satisfy my curiosity, I turned my 
steps homewards, taking the direction 
of the deep valley which lay beneath 
ourcamp. Having, with some difficul- 
ty, reached its base, I was particularly 
struck with the extreme loneliness, 
the more than usual stillness, of all 
things about me. I looked round in 
vain for game. Not a living creature 
seemed to tenant the glen,—there was 
not a bird of any kind or description 
among the branches, but a death-like 
silence prevailed, the very breezes be- 
ing shut out, and the very leaves mo- 
tionless. I sat down by the edge of a 
little stream, somewhat weary, and op- 
—_ with thirst, yet I felt a strong 

isinclination to drink, the water look- 
ed so slimy and blue I could not fancy 
it. I rose again and pursued its 
course, hoping to reach some turn 
where it might present a more tempt- 
ing appearance. At length thirst over- 
came me, and though there was no 
improvement in the hue of the water, 
I had stooped down and applied my 
lips to its surface, when, accidentally 
casting my eye a little to the right, I 
beheld a man’s arm sticking up from 
the very centre of the rivulet. It was 
black and putrid, and the nails had 
dropt from some of the fingers. Of 
course, I started to my feet without 
tasting the polluted element, nor could 
I resist a momentary squeamishness at 
the idea of having narrowly escaped 
drinking this tincture of human car- 
cases. 

In this manner I continued to while 
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away four or five days, strolling about 

i — of ~~ est scenes — 
nature is capa ucing, when- 
ever the weather ar) omnty and 
amusing myself in the t way | 
could, under cover of the canvass, 
when the rains descended and the 
winds blew. Among other matters I 
discovered, in the course of these ram- 
bles, two remarkable caves, having the 
a ce rather of deserted mines, 

of natural — i but — 
not an ae of exploring them, 
for on the aint which I had in- 
tended to devote to that purpose, we 
once more abandoned our camp, and 
moved to a new position. This was 
a little distant, about two miles from 
Irun, and a mile from the high road, 
at the foot of those mountains which 
we had so lately occupied, and it pro- 
ved one of the most agreeable posts of 
any which had been assigned to us 
since our landing. There we re- 
mained stationary till the advance of 
the army into France, and as the bu- 
siness of one day very much resembled 
that of another, I shall not weary my 
reader by narrating its regular order, 
but state, in few words, only some of 
the most memorable of the adventures 
which occurred. 

In the first place, the main business 
of the army was to fortify its position, 
by throwing up redoubts here and 
there, wherever scope for a redoubt 
could be found. Secondly, frequent 
visits were paid by myself and others 
to Irun and Fontarabia, towns of 
which little can be said in praise at 
any time, and certainly nothing at 
present. They were both entirely de- 
serted, at least by the more respectable 
of their inhabitants; the latter, in- 
deed, was in ruins, crowded with Spa- 
nish soldiers, muleteers, followers of 
the camp, sutlers, and adventurers. 
The keepers of gaming-houses had, 
indeed, remained, and they reaped 
no inconsiderable harvest from. their 
— 3; but with the exception of 
these, and of other characters not more 
pure than these, few of the original 
tenants of houses now occupied them. 
Again, there was a capital trouting 
stream before us in the Bidoassa, of 
which my friend and myself made 
good use. And here I cannot but re- 
mark upon the excellent understan- 
ding which prevailed between the hos- 
tile armies, and their genuine magna- 
nimity towards one another. Many a 
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tne have I mated —— across 
tle river, on 
which the enemy’s piequets were 
posted, whilst they came down. in 
wre only to pom a — 
and to point out i or 
eddies where the best sport was to be 
had. On such occasions, the sole pre- 
caution which I took was te dress my- 
self in scarlet, and then I might ap- 
proach within a few yards of their sen- 
tries without risk of molestation. 

It fell to my lot one morning, whtilst 
the aa lay here, to go out oo com- 
mand of a foragi ty. e€ were 
directed to ee he the banks of 
the river,—to bring back as. much 
green corn, or, rather, ripe corn, for 
though unreaped, the corn was per- 
fectly ripe,—as our horses could carry, 
On this occasion I had ..charge. of 
twenty men, totally unarmed, and 
about fifty horses and mules; and, I 
must confess, that I was not without 
apprehension that a troop of French 
cavalry would across the stream 
and cut us off. Of course, I made 
every disposition for a hasty retreat, 
desiring men to cast loose their 
led animals, should any such event oc- 
cur, —* to make - ~ — 
way to the picquets; but ily we 
were permitted to cut down the maize 
at our leisure, and to return with it 
unmolested. But enough of these de- 
tails,—as soon as I have related the 
particulars of an excursion which a 
party of us made to St Sebastian’s, for 
the P of amusing, as we best 
could, the period of.inaction. ' 

I have already stated, that the cita- 
del, after enduring all the miseries of 
a bombardment during a whole week, 
finally surrendered, on: the 8th of 
September. It was now the 15th, when 
myself, with two or three others—be- 
ing desirous of examining tlie condi- 
tion of a place which had held out so 
long and so vigorously against the ef- 
forts of its besiegers—mounted our 
horses soon after sunrise, and.‘ set 
led was both sound and level, running 
through the pass of Ieun, a narrow 
winding gorge, overhung on both sides 

precipices, which, in some 
are fifty yards apart. 
for ut 


ol 
places, 
This we follo 
miles, when, striking off to the 
we made our way, by a sort of 
road, over hill and dale, till we 
ourselves among the orchards whi 
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crown the heights immediately above 
the town. We had directed our course 
thither, because a medical friend, who 
was left in charge of such of the wound- 
ed as could not be moved, had taken 
up his quarters here in a large farm- 
house, which he had converted into a 
temporary hospital; and to him we 
looked for and entertainment. 
Nor were we disappointed ;—we found 
both, and both greatly superior in qua- 
lity to any which had fallen to our 
lot since we landed. 

- The reader will easily believe that 
a man who has spent some of the best 
years of his life amid scenes of violence 
and oe — have witnessed 
many spectacles highly revolting to 
the Sane feelings of our nature ; but 
a more appalling picture of war passed 
by—of war in its darkest colours,— 
those which distinguish it when its 
din is over—than was presented by 
St Sebastians, and the country in its 
immediate vicinity, I certainly never 
beheld. Whilst an army is stationary 
in any district, you are wholly uncon- 
scious of the work of a 
eee you see only the hurry 
and pomp of hostile operations. But, 
when the tide has rolled on, and you 


return by chance to the spot over 


which it has last swept, the effect upon 
your own mind is such, as cannot even 
imagined by him who has not ex- 
perienced it. Little more than a week 
ela » since the division em- 
ployed in the siege of St Sebastians 
moved forward. Their trenches 
were not yet filled up, nor their bat- 
teries demolished ; yet the former had, 
in some places, fallen in of their own 
accord, and the latter were beginning 
to crumble to pieces. We passed them 
by, however, without much notice. It 
was, indeed, impossible not to acknow- 
Jedge, that the perfect silence which 
iled was far more awful than the 
‘bustle and stir that lately prevailed 
‘there ; whilst the dilapidated condition 
of the convent, and of the few cottages 
which stood near it, stripped as they 
were of roofs, doors, and windows, and 
ted with cannon shot, inspired 
us, now that were deserted, with 
sensationssomewhat gloomy. But these 
were trifling—a mere nothing, when 
with the feelings which a 

view of the town itself excited. 
- .As we pursued the main road, and 
approached St Sebastians by its ordi- 
nary entrance, we were at first sur- 
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Prised at the slight degree of damage 
e to its fortifications by the fire 
of our batteries. The walls and battle- 
ments beside the gateway appeared 
wholly uninjured, the very embrasures 
being hardly defaced. But the delu- 
sion grew gradually more faint as we 
drew nearer, and had totally vanished 
before we reached the glacis. We 
found the draw-bridge fallen down 
across the ditch, in such a fashion; 
that the endeavour to pass it was not 
without danger. The folding gates 
were torn from their hinges, one lying 
flat upon the ground, and the other 
leaning against the wall; whilst our 
own steps, as we moved along the arched 
passage, sounded loud and melancholy. 
Having crossed this, we found our- 
selves at the commencement of what 
had once been the principal street in 
the place. No doubt it was, in its day, 
both neat and regular; but of the 
houses, nothing more remained except 
the outward shells, which, however, 
appeared to be of an uniform height 
and style of architecture. As far as I 
could judge, they stood five stories 
from the ground, and were faced with 
a sort of free-stone, so thoroughly 
blackened and defiled, as to be hardly 
cognizable. The street itself was, more- 
over, choked up with heaps of ruins, 
among which were strewed about frag- 
ments of household furniture and 
clothing, mixed with caps, military 
accoutrements, round shot, pieces of 
shells, and all the other implements 
of strife. Neither were there wanting 
other evidences of the drama which 
had been lately acted here, in the 
shape of dead bodies, putrefying, and 
infecting the air with the most horri- 
ble stench. Of living creatures, on 
the other hand, not one was to be 
seen, not even a dog or a cat ; indeed, 
we traversed the whole city, without 
meeting more than six human beings. 
These, from their dress and abject 
appearance, struck me as being some 
of the inhabitants who had survived 
the assault. They looked wild and 
haggard, and moved about here and 
there, poking among the ruins, as if 
they were either in search of the bodies 
of their slaughtered relatives, or hoped 
to find some little remnant of their 
property. I remarked, that two or 
three of them carried bags over their 
arms, into which they thrust every 
trifling article of copper or iron which 
came in their way. 
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From the streets, each of which re- 
. sembled, in every particular, that which 
we had first entered, we proceeded to- 
wards the breach, where a dreadful 
spectacle awaited us. We found it 
covered—literally covered—with frag- 
ments of dead carcases, to bury which 
it was evident that no effectual attempt 
had been made. I afterwards learned, 
that the Spanish corps which had been 
left to perform this duty, instead of bu- 
rying, endeavoured to burn the bodies ; 
and hence the half-consumed limbs 
and trunks which were scattered about, 
the effluvia arising from which was 
beyond conception overpowering. We 
were heartily glad to quit this part 
of the town, and hastened, by the 
nearest covered way, to the Castle. 
Our visit to it soon convinced us, 
that in the idea which we had formed 
of its vast strength, we were greatly 
deceived. ‘The walls were so feebly 
built, that-in some places, where no 
shot could have struck them, they 
were rent from top to bottom by the 
recoil of the guns which surmounted 
them. About twenty heavy pieces of 
ordnance, with a couple of mortars, 
composed the whole artillery of the 
lace ; whilst there was not a single 
Lembginel building in it, except the 
Governor’s house. ding bake-house, 
indeed, was bomb-proof, because it 
was hollowed out of the rock ; but the 
barracks were everywhere perfora- 
ted and in ruins. That the garrison 
must have suffered fearfully during 
the week’s bombardment, everything 
in and about the place gave proof. 
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Many holes were-dug in the earth, and 
covered over with ‘stones, into 
which, no doubt, the soldiers had crept 
for shelter ; but these were not capa 
ble of protecting them, at least in suf- 
ficient numbers. d 

Among other places, we strolled 
into what had been the hospital. It 
was a long room, containing, perhaps, 
twenty truckle bedsteads, all of which 
were entire, and covered with straw 
palliasses ; of these, by far the greater 
number were dyed with blood; but 
only one had a tenant. Wea h- 
ed, and lifting a coarse sheet which 
covered it, we found the body of a 
mere youth, evidently not more than 
seventeen years of age. There was the 
mark of a musket ball through his 
breast ; but he was so fresh—had suf- 
fered so little from the effects of de- 
cay, that we found he had been left to 
perish of neglect.—I trust we were 
mistaken. We covered him up again, 
and quitted the place. 

We had now gratified our curiosity 
to the full, and turned our backs w 
St Sebastians, not without a chilling 
sense of the horrible points in our 
profession. But this gradually wore 
off as we ap ed the quarters of 
our host, and soon gave place to the 
more cheering influence of a substan- 
tial dinner, and a few cups of indif- 
ferently good wine. We slept soundly 
after-our day’s journey; and, starting 
next morning with lark, we re-~ 
turned to our beautiful encampment 
above Irun. 
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Thus passed nearly four weeks, the 
weather varying, as at this season it is 
poem flees wr to vary, from wet to 
dry, and from storm to calm. The 
t worked sedulously at the re- 
doubts, till no fewer than seven-and- 
thirty, commanding and flanking all 
the most assailable points between 
Fontarabia and the Foundery, were 
completed. For my owt part, [ pur- 
sued my ordinary routine, shooting or 
—— day long, whenever leisure 
w rded, or ore a ao a 
scenery, grand beyond power o 
language to describe. In one of these 
excursions, I stumbled upon another 
cave, similar, in all , to those 
which I had before been hindered from 


exploring. Determined not to be dis- 
appointed this time, I returned imme+ 
diately to the camp, where, providing 
myself with a dark lantern, and taking 
a drawn sword in my hand, I hasten- 
ed back to the spot. As I drew near, 
the thought that very possibly it might 
be a harbour for wolves, came across 
me, and half tempted me to stifle my 
curiosity ; but curiosity ov: 
caution, and I entered. Like most 
adventures of the kind, mine was 
— without danger. The cave 
yas I it would, to be 
a deserted mine, extending several 
hundred feet under-ground, and end- 
ing in a heap of rubbish, as if the roof 
had given way and choked up farther 
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progress. I found in it only an old 
iron pet, which T brought 
 nenageremmintet i patee sersaree 


It was now the fifth of October, and in 
spite of numerous rumours of a move~ 
ment, the army still remained quiet. 
Marshal Soult, however, oe 
fully to expect our advance, for he 
caused a number of hand-bills to be 
seattered through the camp, by the 
market people, most of whom were in 
his pay, warning us, that Gascony had 
risen en masse ; and that if we 
to violate the sacred soil, every man 
who ventured beyond the camp would 
undoubtedly be murdered. These 
hand-bills were printed in French and 
Spanish ; and they came in, in increa- 
sed quantities, about the time that in- 
telligence of Bonaparte’s disastrous 
campaign in Russia reached us. Of 
course, we paid to them no attention 
whatever, nor had they the most re- 
mote effect in determining the plans 
of our leader, who probably knew, as 
well as the French general, how affairs 
really stood. 

I shall not soon forget the 5th, the 
6th, or the 7th of October. The first 
of these days I had spent among the 
woods, and returned to my tent in the 
evening, with a tolerably well-stored 
game-bag; but though f with 
my morning exercise, I could not sleep. 

tossing about upon my blanket, 
till near midnight, I rose, and, pull- 
ing on my clothes, walked out. The 
moon was shining in cloudless majesty, 
and lighted up a scene such as I never 
looked upon before, and shall pro- 
bably never look upon again. I had 
admired the situation of our camp 
during the day, as it well deserved ; 
but when I viewed it by moonlight, 
—the tents moist with dew, and glit- 
tering in the silver rays which fell 
upon them, with a grove of dwarf oaks 
as them, and the stupend- 
ous cliffs distinctly visible in the back 


= I thought, and I think now, 


the eye of man never beheld a 
scene more romantic or more beautiful. 
There was just breeze enough to 
duce a slight waving of the branches, 
which, joined to the increasing rear of 
a little waterfall at no great distance, 
and the occasional voice of a sentinel, 
who chailenged as any one ap’ ed 
his post, produced an effect altogether 
‘too ful for me to portray, at 
this ce of time, even to myself. 
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I walked about for two hours, perfect- 
ly enchanted, though I could not help, 

inking, that thousands who slept se- 
eurely under that moon’s rays, would 
sleep far more soundly under the rays 
of another. 

I returned to my couch of fern 
about two in the morning, and slept, 
or rather dozed, till day-break ; then, 
having waited the usual time under 
arms with the men, I set off again, 
with my dog and gun, to the moun- 
tains. But I was weary with last 
night’s watching, and a friend, insome- 
thing of my own turn of mind, over- 
taking me, we sat down to bask in the 
sun, upon a lofty rock which over- 
looked the camp. There we remained 
till the collecting clouds warned us of 
a coming storm; when, hurrying 
home, the information so long expect- 
ed was communicated to us, namely, 
that we were to attack on the mor- 
row. 

I am no fire-eater, nor ever profess- 
ed to be one; but I confess that the 
news produced in me very pleasurable 
sensations. We had been stationary, 
in our present position, so long, that 
all the objects around had become fa- 
miliar, and variety is everything in the 
life of a soldier. Besides, there was 
the idea of invading France, an idea 
which, a few years before, would have 
been scouted as visionary ; this created 
a degree of excitement highly anima- 
ting. Not that I was thoughtless of 
what might be my own fate ; on the 
contrary, I never yet went into action 
without making up my mind before 
hand, for the worst. But you become 
so familiarized with death, after you 
have spent a few months amid such 
scenes as I had lately witnessed, that 
it loses most of its terrors, and is 
considered, only as a blank is consider- 
ed in the lottery of which you may 
have purchased a ticket. It may come 
and go, why, there is no help for it ; 
but you may escape, and then there 
are new scenes to be witnessed, and 
new adventures to go through. 

As the attack was to be made at an 
early hour, the troops were ordered to 
lie down as soon after dark as possible, 
in order that they might be fresh, and 
in good spirits for the work of to- 
morrow. In the meanwhile, the clouds 
continued to collect .over the whole 
face of the sky, and the extreme sul- 
triness of the atmosphere indicated an 
approaching thunder-storm. The sun 

6 
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went down, lowering and ominously, 
but it was not till the first night-relief 
had been ted, that is, about eight 
or nineo’ in the evening, that the 
storm burst upon us. Then indeed it 
came, and with a degree of sublimity 
which accompanies such a storm, only 
amid such scenery. The lightning 
was more vivid than any which I re- 
collect ever to have seen, and the peals 
of thunder, echoed back as they were 
by the rocks and mountains around, 
sounded more like one continued rend- 
ing of the elements, than the inter. 
mitted discharges of an electric cloud. 
Happily, little or no rain fell, at least 
for a time, by which means I was en- 
abled to sit at the door of my tent and 
watch the storm, nor have I been fre- 
quently more delighted than with its 
progress. 

Immediately opposite to where I sat, 
wasa valley or glen, beautifully wood- 
ed ; at the bottom of which flowed a 
little rivulet, which came from the 
waterfall already alluded to. This was 
completely laid open to me at every 
flash, as well as the whole side of the 
mountain beyond it; near the sum- 
mit of which, a body of Spanish sol- 
diers were posted in a lonely cottage. 


It was exceedingly curious to catch 
sight of this hut, with warlike figures 


moving about it, and arms piled be- 
side it; of the bold heights around, 
with the stream tumbling from its 
rocky bed, and the thick groves, and 
the white tents~and then, to have the 
whole hidden from you in a moment. 
I sat and feasted my eyes, till the rain 
began to descend; when the storm 
gradually abating, I stretched myself 
on the ground, and without undress- 
ing, wrapt myself in my cloak, and fell 
asleep. 

It was, as nearly as I can now re- 
collect, about four o’clock next morn- 
ing, when I was roused from my slum- 
ber by the orderly serjeant of the com- 
pany. By this time the storm had 
completely passed away, and the stars 
were shining in a sky perfectly cloud- 
less. The moon had, however, gone 
down, nor was there any other light 
except what they afforded, to aid the 
red e from the decaying fires, 
which, for want of fuel, were fast dy- 
ing out. The effect of this dull light, 
as it fell upon the soldiers, mustering 
in solemn silence, was exceedingly 
fine. You could not distinguish either 
the uniform or the features of the 
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men; you saw only groups collecting. 
together, with arms in their hands ; 
and it was impossible not to associate 
in your own mind the idea of banditti, 
rather than of regular troops, with the 
wild forest scenery around. Of course, 
I started to my feet at the first sum- 
mons; and having buckled on my 
sabre, stowed away some cold meat, 
biscuit, and rum, in a haversack, and 
placed it, with my cloak, across the 
back of my horse, and swallowed a 
cup or two of coffee, I felt myself 
ready and willing for any kind of ser- 
vice whatever. 

In little more than a quarter of an 
hour, the corps was under arms, and 
each man in his place. - We had al- 
ready been joined by two other batta- 
lions, forming a brigade of about fif- 
teen hundred men; and about an-hour 
before sun-rise, just.as the first streaks 
of dawn were appearing in- the east, 
the word was given to march. Our 
tents were not, on this occasion, struck. 
They were left standing, with the bag- 
gage and mules, under the protection 
of a guard, for the purpose of decei- 
ving the enemy’s picquets, in whose 
view they were with the be- 
lief that nothing was going forward. 
This measure was rendered necessary, 
because the state of the tide promised 
not to admit of our fording the river 
till past seven o'clock ; loug before 
which hpur broad day-light would set. 
in; and hence, the whole object of 
our early movement was to gain, un- 
observed, a sort of hollow, close to the 
banks of the Bidaossa, from which, as 
soon as the stream should be passable, 
we might onienap. 

As we moved in profound silence, 
we reached our place of ambuscade 
without creating the smallest alarm ; 
where we laid ourselves down upon 
the ground, for the double of 
more effectually avoiding = dnpay 
and of taking as much rest as possible. 
Whilst lying here, we listened, with 
eager curiosity, to the distant tread of 
feet, which marked the coming up of 
other divisions, and to. the lumberi 
sound of the artillery, as it a: 
along the high road. The latter in- 
creased upon us every moment, till at, 
length three ponderous eighteen-poun- 
ders reached the hollow, peas a to- 
ascend the rising di lately 
in front of us. were placed in. 
battery, so as to command the ford,. 
across which a stone bridge, now in 
3N 
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ruins, was thrown ; and by which we 
knew, from the on which we 
now occupied, that we were destined 
to p' - By what infatuation it 
arose, that all those preparations ex- 
cited no suspicion among the enemy, 
whose sentinels were scarce half mus- 
ket-shot distant, I know not ; but the 
event proved, that they expected, this 
morning, anything rather than an at- 


tac 
Before I to describe the cir- 
cumstances of the battle, I must en- 
deavour to convey to the minds of my 
non-military readers something like a 
clear notion of the nature of the posi- 
tion occupied by the right of the 
French army. I have already said, 
that its extreme flank rested upon the 
sea. Its more central brigades occu- 
ied a chain of heights, not, indeed, 
Sierting of the name of mountains, 
but still sufficiently steep to check the 
a hw of an advancing force, and 
of natural inequalities, well adapt- 
ed to cover the defenders from the 
fire of the assailants. Along the face 


of these heights is built the straggling 
village of Andage ; and immediately 
in front of them runs the frith or 
mouth of the Bidaossa, fordable only 


in*two points, one opposite to Font- 
arabia, and the other in the direction 
of the main road. Close to the French 
bank of the river, is a grove, or strip 
of willows, with several vineyards, and 
other enclosures, admirably calculated 
for skirmishers ; whilst the ford, be- 
side the ruined bridge, the only one 
by which artillery could pass, was 
completely commanded by a fortified 
house, or tete-du-pont, filled with in- 
fantry. The main road, again, on the 
French side of the river, winds among 
overhanging ipices, not, indeed, 
80 rugged as those in the pass of Irun, 
but sufficiently bold to place troops 
which might occupy them in compara- 
tive security, and to render one hun- 
dred resolute men more than a match 
for a thousand who might attack 
them. Yet these were the thost as~ 
sailable points in the whole position, 


all beyond the road being little else’ 


than perpendicular cliffs, s with 
pine and ash trees. mal 

~ Such was the nature of the ground 
which we were commanded to carry. 
As ne ep I could distinctly see 
that old: town of Fontarabia was 
filled with British soldiers. The fifth 
division, which had borne the brunt 
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ef the late siege, and which, since 
the issue of their labours, had been 
permitted to rest somewhat in the 
rear, had been moved up on the prée- 
ceding evening; and reaching Font- 
arabia a little before midnight, had 
spent some hours in the streets. Im- 
mediately in rear of ourselves, again, 
and in the streets of Irun, about eight 
thousand of the guards and of the Ger- 
man legion were repesing ; whilst a 
brigade of cavalry just showed its 
leading file, at a turning in the main- 
road, and a couple of nine-pounders 
stood close beside them. It was alto- 
gether a beautiful and an animating 
sight, not fewer than fifteen or twenty 
thousand British and Portuguese troops 
being distinguishable at a single glance. 

Away to our right, and on the tops 
of San Marcial, the Spanish divisions 
took their stations ; nor could I avoid 
drawing something like an invidious 
comparison between them and their 
gallant allies. Half clothed, and bad- 
ry fed, though sufficiently armed, 
their appearance certainly promised 
no more than their actions, for the 
most part, verified. Not that the Span- 
ish peasantry are deficient in personal 
courage, (and their soldiers were, gene- 
rally speaking, no other than, peasants 
with muskets in their hands,) but 
their corps were so miserably officer- 
ed, and their commissariot so misera- 
bly supplied, that the chief matter of 
surprise is, how they came to fight at 
all. Even at this period of the war, 
when their coyntry might be said to be 
completely freed from the invader, the 
principal subsistence of the Spanish 
army consisted in the heads of Indian 
corn, which they gathered for them- 
selves in the fields, and cooked, by 
roasting them over their fires. 

It will readily be imagined, that we 
watched the gradual fall of the river 
with intense anxiety, turning our 
glasses ever and anon towards the 
French lines, throughout which all 
remained most unaccountably quiet. 
At length a movement could be dis- 
tinguished among the troops which 
occupied Fontarabia. Their skir- 
mishers began to emerge from under 
cover of the houses, and to approach 
the river, when instantly the three 
eighteen-pounders opened from the 
heights above us. This was the signal 
for a general advance. Our column, 
likewise, threw out its skirmishers, 
which, hastening towards the ford, 
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were saluted by a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry from the enemy's picquets, and 
from the garrison of the tete-du-pont. 
But the latter was speedil y abandon- 
ed as our people pressed through the 
stream, and our artillery kept up an 
incessant discharge of round and grape 
shot upon it. 

The French picquets were driven 
in, and our troops established on the 
opposite bank, with hardly any loss on 
our part, though those who crossed by 
Fontarabia were obliged to hold their 
firelocks and cartouch-boxes over their 
heads, to keep them dry ; and the wa- 
ter reached nearly above the knees be- 
side the bridge. ‘The alarm had; how~ 
ever, been communicated to the co- 
lumns in rear, which hastily formed 
upon the heights, and endeavoured, 
but in vain, to keep possession of An- 
dage. That village was carried in gal- 
lant style by a brigade of the fifth di- 
vision, whilst the first, moving steadily 
-along the road, dislodged from their 
post the garrison of the hills which 
commanded it, and crowned theheights 
almost without opposition. A general 
panic seemed to have seized the enemy. 
Instead of boldly charging us, as we 
moved forward in column, they fired 
their pieces, and fled without pausing 
to reload them, nor was anything like 
a determined stand attempted, till all 
their works had fallen into our hands, 
and much of their artillery was taken. 
It was one of the most perfect, and yet 
extraordinary surprises, which J ever 
beheld. 

There were not, however, wantin 
many brave fellows among the Fren 
officers, who exerted themselves stre- 
nuously to rally their terrified com- 
rades, and to restore the battle. Among 
these I remarked. one in particular. 
He was on horseback; and, riding 
among a flying battalion, he used 
every means which threat and entrea- 
ty could produce, to stop them ; and 
he succeeded. The battalion paused, 
its example was followed by others, 
and in five minutes a well-formed line 
occupied what looked like the last of 
a range of green hills, on the other 
side of a valley which we were de- 
scending. 

This sudden movement on the part 
of the enemy was met by a correspond- 
ing formation on ours; we wheeled 
into line and advanced. Nota word 
was spoken, nor @ shot fired, till our 
troops had reached nearly half way 
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across the little hollow, when the 
French, raising one. of their di 

ant yells,—a sort.of shout, in whi 
every man halloos for himself, with- 
out regard to the tone or time of those 
about him—fired a v . It was well 
directed, and did considerable execn- 
tion ; but it checked not our approach 
for a moment. Our men replied to it 
with a hearty British cheer, and gi- 
ving them back their fire, rushed on 
to the charge. 

In this they were met with t 
spirit by the enemy. I remarked the 
same individual, who had first stopped 
their flight, ride along the front of his 
men, and animate them to their duty, 
nor was it without very mnadaie 
difficulty, and after having exchang 
several discharges of musketry, that 
we succeeded in getting within char- 
ging distance. Then, indeed, another 
cheer was given, and the French, with- 
out waiting for the rush, once more 
broke their ranks.and fled. Their 
leader was still as active as before. 
He rode among the men, reproach- 
ed, exhorted, and even struck those 
near him with his sword, and he was 
once more about to restore order, when 
he fell. In an instant, however, he 
rose again and mounted another horse, 
but he had hardly done so when a ball 
took effect in his neck, and he drop; 
dead. The fall of this one man deci 
ded the day upon the heights of An- 
dage. ‘The French troops lost all or- 
der and all discipline, and i 
their way to the rear, each by hi 
as he best could, they left us in undis- 
puted ep 98 of the field. 

On the right of our army, however, 
and on the extreme left of the enemy, 
a much more determined ition 
was offered. ‘There Soult added 
to the natural strength of his position, 
by throwing up redoubts and batteries 
upon every commanding point, and 
hence, it was not without suffering a 
very considerable loss, that. the light 
division succeeded in turning it. All 
attempts, indeed, to carry the Her- 
mitage, failed, though they were re- 
newed with the most daring resolu- 
tion, till a late hour in the night. 
But of the operations of the army in 
these quarters, I could see n - 
and therefore I will not attempt to. 
describe them. 

The day was far t when our 
troops, wearied as much with the pur- 
suit as with fighting, were command- 
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ed to halt, and to lie down in brigades 
‘and divisions along the heights which 
the enemy had abandoned. With us 
-all. was now perfectly quict ; but the 
roar of m , and the thunder of 
the cannon, still sounded on our right. 
As the darkness set in, too, the flashes 
became every moment more and more 
conspicuous, and produced, on account 
of the great unevenness of the ground, 
a remarkably beautiful effect. Repeat- 
ed assaults ~ still made upon the 
Hermitage rock, the whole side of that 
conical hill seemed in a blaze, whilst 
or valley and eminence around it 
sparkled from time to time like the 
hills and valleys of a tropical climate, 
when the fire-flies are out in millions. 
Nor were other and stronger lights 
wanting. Our troops, in the hurry of 
the battle, had set fire to the huts of 
the French soldiers, which now burst 
forth, and cast a strong glare over the 
entire extent of the field. On the 
whole it was a glorious scene, and 
tended much to keep up the degree of 
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excitement which had pervaded our 
minds during the day. 

Our loss, I mean the loss of the 
corps to which I was attached, chan- 
ced to be trifling. No particular com- 
panion, or intimate acquaintance of 
mine at least, had fallen, consequent- 
ly there was nothing to destroy the 
feeling of pure delight, which the 
meanest individual in an army expe- 
riences when that army has triumph- 
ed ; nor do I recollect many happier 
moments of my life, than when I 
stretched myself this evening beside a 
fire, near my friend Graham, to chat 
over the occurrences of the day. The 
Quarter-master coming up soon after 
with a supply of provisions and rum, 
added, indeed, not a little to my satis- 
faction, for the stock which I had pro- 
vided in the morning was long ago dis- 
rare among those who had been 

ess provident ; and my meal was fol- 
lowed by a sleep, such as kings might 
envy, though the heavens were my ca- 
nopy, and the green turf was my bed. 
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Asoot an hour after sunrise, on the 
following morning, the tents and bag- 
gage, which had been left on the Spa- 
nish side of the river, came up ; and 
we were once more enabled to shelter 
ourselves against the inclemency of the 
weather. And it was well that their 
arrival was not longer deferred, for we 
had-hardly time to pitch the former, 
when a heavy storm of wind and rain 
began, which, lasting with little inter- 
mmission during two whole days, render- 
ed our situation the reverse of agree- 
able. The position which we occupied, 
was, moreover, exceedingly exposed, 
our camp stretching along the ridge of 
a bleak hill, totally bare of every de- 
scription of wood ; indeed, the only 
fuel now within our reach, consisted 
of furze,.the green and prickly parts 
of which we chopped and gave as fo- 
rage to our horses, whilst the stems 
and smaller branches supplied us with 
very indifferent material for our fires. 

be left column of the army had 
not long established itself in France, 
when crowds of suttlers, and other 
camp-followers, began to pour in. 
These persons, taking possession of 
such of the enemy’s huts as had esca- 
-ped the violence of our soldiers, open- 
ed their shops in due form along the 


high road, and soon gave to the spot 
which they occupied the appearance 
of a settled village during the season 
of a fair, when booths, and caravans 
of wild-beasts, crowd its little street. 
This village became, before long, a 
favourite resort of the idle, and of 
such as still retained a few dollars in 
their purses, and many were the bottles 
of nominal brown-stout which, night 
after night, were consumed at the sign 
of the “ Jolly Soldier.” ° 

I hardly recollect any period of my 
active life more devoid of interesting 
occurrences, than that which interve- 
ned between the crossing of the Spa- 
nish border, and the advance of the 
army towards Bayonne. We continued 
on the heights of Andage, from the 
8th of October till the 9th of Novem- 
ber, during the greater part of which 
time the weather was uncommonly se- 
vere, cold showers of rain unceasingly 
falling, and tremendous gusts of wind 
prevailing ; indeed, we began to fear 
at last, that nothing more.would be 
done this season, and that we should 
either retire to the towns of Irun and 
Fontarabia, or spend the winter un- 
der canvass. That we were wantonly 
kept here, no one imagined. On the 
contrary, we were quite aware, that 
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—- but the fall of 
Pampeluna hindered our advance, and 
joyful was the news which at length 
reached us, that that important city 
had surrendered. 

Of course, I did not confine myself 
to my tent, or within the bounds of 
the camp, all this while. I shot and 
fished, as usual—made excursions to 
the rear and to the front, as the hu- 
mour directed, and adopted every or- 
dinary expedient to kill time. On these 
occasions adventures were not always 
wanting, but they were for the most 

t such as would excite but little 
interest were they repeated. I recol- 
lect one, however, which deserves nar- 
ration, more perhaps than the others, 
and that I will detail. 

Whilst the British army occupied 
its position along the Spanish. bank 
of the Bidaossa, a vast number of de- 
sertions took place; insomuch as to 
cause a serious diminution of its 
strength. As this was an event which 
had but rarely occurred before, many 
opinions were hazarded as to its cause. 

or my own part, I attributed it en- 
-tirely to the operation of superstitious 
terror on the minds of the men, and 
for this reason. It is generally the 
custom, in planting sentinels in the 
immediate presence of an enemy—to 

station them in pairs, so that one may 
patrol as far as the next post, whilst 
the other remainssteady on his ground. 
_Perhaps, too, the wish of giving greater 
confidence to the men themselves, may 
have some weight in dictating the 
measure ; at all events, there can be no 
doubt that it produces this effect. 
Such, however, was the nature of the 
ground covered by our picquets among 
the Pyrenees, that in many places 
there was hardly room for a couple of 
sentinels to occupy a single post, 
whilst it was only at the mouths of 
the various passes that two were more 
desirable than one for securing the 
safety of the army. Rugged as the 
country was, however, almost every 
foot of it had been the scene of action, 
whilst the dead, falling among rocks 
and cliffs, were left, in various instan- 
-ces, from necessity, unburied ; and ex- 
actly in those parts where the dead lay 
unburied, single sentine’s were plant- 
- That both soldiers and sailors are 
requently superstitious, every person 
-knows ; nor ne it be omg or vee 
strongest minded among them to spen 
two or three hours of a stormy night 
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beside a mangled and -half-devoured 
carease ; indeed I have been myself, 
more than once, remonstrated with, 
for desiring as brave a fellow as any in 
the corps, to k ard near one of 
his fallen coquedent **T don’t care 
for living men,” said the soldier ; but, 
for Godsake, sir, don’t keep me beside 
him ;” and wherever I could yield to 
the remonstrance, I invariably did ‘so, 
My own opinion, therefore, was, that 
many of our sentries became so over- 
powered by superstition, that’ they 
could not keep their ground. Th 
knew, however, that if they 
to the picquet, a severe punishment 
awaited them ; and hence they went 
over to the enemy, rather than endure 
the misery of a diseased imagination. 
As a proof that my notions were cor= 
rect, it was remarked, that the arm 
had no sooner descended from the 
mountains, and taken up & ition 
which required a chain of dodbivemn 
tinels to be renewed, than desertion in 
a very great degree ceased. A few in- 
stances; indeed, still occurred, as will 
always be the case where men of all 
tempers are brought together, as in an 
atmy ; but they bore not the ~ 
tion of one to twenty towards 
which took place among the Pyrenees. 
To put a stop to this entirely, a severe 
order was issued, positively prohibit~ 
ing every man from passing the advan- 
ced videttes ; and it was declared, that 
whoever was caught on what is termed 
the ripe ponents is, on the 
ground between the enemy’s out- 
and our own, should henceforth. be 
treated as a deserter. 
I had Yar eam eee 
morning, for the purpose of visiting a 
friend in the 5th division, aan I 
learned, that three men had been sei~ 
zed a few days before, half-way be- 
tween the two chains of posts, and 
that one of them had confessed that 
their intention was to desert. A eourt- 
martial was immediately ordered ; the 
prisoners were condemned to be shot ; 
and this was the day.on which ‘the 
sentence was to be carried into execu« 


tion. I consequently found the divi- 


sion, on my arrival,, getting under 
arms ; and being informed of ‘the cir- 
cumstances, I determined, after a short 
struggle with my weaker feelings, to 
witness the proceeding. , 

eee altogether, a —_ solemn 
and impressive spectacle. soldiers 
took their stations, and formed their 
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ranks, without speaking a word ; and 
—— at oneanother with that pe- 
expression, which,without seem- 
ing pr + any suspicion of the impro- 
priety e measure, indicated great 
reluctance to become spectators of it. 
The same feeling evidently pervaded 
the minds of the officers ; indeed you 
could almost perceive the sort of shud~- 
der which ran through the frames of 
all who were on parade. ; 
The place appointed for the execu- 
tion was a little elevated plain, a few 
hundred yards in front of the camp, 
and near the picquet from which the 
culprits had deserted. Hither the dif- 
ferent battalions directed their steps, 
and the whole division being formed 
into three sides of a hollow square, 
the men nded their arms, and 
stood still. . At the vacant _ of this 
are, a ve was dug, the earth, 
which than excavated, being piled 
up on its opposite bank ; and this, as 
the event proved, was the spot to be 
—— by the prisoners. 

e had stood thus about five mi- 
nutes, when the muffled drums of the 
corps to which the culprits belonged, 
were heard beating the dead-march ; 
and they themselves, handcuffed and 
surrounded by their guards, made 
their ce. One wasa fine young 
man,. tall, and well-made; another 
-was a dark, thick-set, _ - rye 
forty years of age ; and the thir 
nathiag seaneotable in his counte- 
nanee, t an expression of deep 
cunning and treachery. rem! all mo- 
_ wed forward with considerable firm- 
hess, and took their stations on the 
mound, when, attention being ordered, 
aistaff-officer advanced into the centre 
of the square, and read aloud the pro- 
ceedings of the Court. By these, sen- 
tence of death was passed u all 
three, but the most villainous-looking 
among them was recommended to 

, on the score of his having ad- 
ded: the guilt of treachery to his other 


— soon as the reading was me or 
pri were comman to 
ianel-down-upen the ground, and a 
handkerchief was tied over the eyes 
of each. ° Whilst this was doing, I 
looked round, not so much from curi- 
esity as to give a momentary relief to 
my own excited feelings, upon the 


countenances of the soldiers. They 
were, one and all of them, deadly pale, 
whilst the teeth of the many were set 
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closely together, and their very breaths 
seemed to be repressed. It was alto- 
gether a most harrowing moment. 
The eyes of the prisoners being now 
tied up, the guard was withdrawn 
from around them, and took post 
about ten yards in their front. As 
soon as this was done, the same staff. 
officer who had read the proceedings 
of the trial, calling to the informer by 
name, ordered him to rise, for that 
the commander of the forces had at- 
tended to the recommendation of his 
judges, and spared his life. But the 
poor wretch paid no attention to the 
order ; I question, indeed, whether he 
heard it; for he knelt there as if 
rooted to the spot, till a file of men 
removed him in a state of insensibili- 
ty. What the feelings of his com- 
panions in crime must have been at 
this moment I know not, but their 
miseries were of short duration ; for,a 
signal being given, about sixteen sol- 
diers fired, and they were instantly 
numbered with the dead. The little 
man, I observed, sprang into the air 
when he received his wounds, the 
other fell flat upon his face; but nei- 
ther gave the slightest symptom of vi- 


tality after. 

The discharge of the muskets in 
the face of the culprits, was followed 
by a sound as if every man in the di- 
chien had been stifled for the last five 
minutes, and now at length drew in 
his breath. It was not a groan nora 
sigh, but a sob, like that which you 
unconsciously utter after dipping your 
head under water; and now all ex- 
citement was at an end. ‘The men 
were dead ; they died by musket-shots ; 
and these were occurrences, viewing 
them in the abstract, far too common 
to be much regarded. But in order 
to give to the execution its full effect, 
the division formed into open column 
of battalions, and marched round the 

ve, on the brink of which the bo- 
ies lay ; after which each corps filed 
off to its tents, and long before dark 
the scene of the morning was forgot- 
ten. Not but that it produced a good 
effect, by checking the prevalence of 
the offence of which it was the pu- 
nishment ; but pity soon died away, 
and every feeling of disgust, if, in- 
deed, any such feeling had at all 
arisen, was obliterated. The bodies 
were thrown into the hole and co- 
vered up, and I returned to my tent 
to muse upon what I had seen. 
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> E have stated, that on the third of 


November intelligence of the fall of geth 


Pampeluna reached us. From that 
day we began to calculate, in real ear- 
nest, upon a speedy renewal of opera- 
tions, and to speculate upon the pro- 
bable extent of our progress ere a new 
halt should be ordered, or the troops 
placed in quarters for the winter. 
= so much rain ws as during 

preceding fortnight, that the cross- 
roads were saubived wholly impassa- 
ble, and, what was worse, there ap- 
peared no promise of a change in the 
weather. 

I had the honour to be personally 
acquainted with the distinguished of- 
ficer, whose unlooked-for death caused, 
of late, so great a sensation of sorrow 
throughout Scotland, I mean the Earl 
of Hopetoun, at that period Sir John 
Hope. Sir John had lately joined the 
army, relieving Sir Thomas Graham 
in the guidance of the left column, 
and filling the office of second in 
command under Lord Wellington. 
Whilst our division occupied the 
heights of Andage, I spent several 
agreeable evenings in his company ; 
the es attending one of which, 
as they had, at the time at least, a 
more than ordinary degree of interest 
in them, I shall take the liberty to 


repeat. 

On the seventh of November I 
dined with the General. » We sat 
down to table about six o’clock, and 
were beginning to experience as much 
satisfaction as good cheer and pleasant 
company can produce, when an or- 
or dragoon rode into the court- 
yard of the house at full speed. He 
was immediately admitted, and, being 
ushered into the room where we sat, 
he handed a sealed packet to our host. 
Sir John immediately opened it,— 
glanced his eye over its contents,— 
put it into his pocket, and, motioning 
to the orderly to withdraw, renewed 
the conversation which had been inter- 
rupted. Though more than halfsus- 
picious that the packet contained in- 
telligence of importance, we, | mean 
the General’s guests and staff, soon re- 
turned to our usual lively chat ; when 
the clattering of another horse’s hoofs 
was heard, and Colonel Delancy en- 
tered. He was accompanied by an 
officer of the corps of guides, and re- 
questing permission to hold a few mi- 
nutes’ private conversation with Sir 
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John Hope, -they all three retired. tos 


er. 

« We shall have something to do 
before 24 hours pass,” said one of the 
aides-de-camp ;_ “‘ Delancey always 
brings warlike communications with 
him.”—* So much the better,” was 
the general reply. ‘‘ Let us drink to 
our host, and success to to-morrow’s 
operations.” The toast was hard] 

finished, when Sir John trey 
bringing with him only the officer of 
the corps of guides; Delancy was 
gone ; but of the purport of the com- 
munication not a hint was y 
and the evening passed on as if no 
such communication had been made. 

About nine o'clock our party broke 
up, and we were wishing our friends 
good-night, when a French officer, 
who had deserted from his corps, was 
brought in. He was civilly, but very 
coolly received. He had little infor. 
mation to give, except that a-batch of 
conscripts had lately joined the army, 
most of whom were either old men or 
‘boys ; so thoroughly was the youth of 
France by this time wasted througha 
continuance of wars. We, who were 

ests, stayed not, however, to hear 

im out, but mounting our horses, re- 
turned each to his tent. 

On reaching the camp of my own 
corps, I found, as, indeed, I had ex~' 
pected to find, that the order for ‘an 
attack was issued, and that the bri- 
gade was to be under arms by four 
o'clock next morning. Once more, 
therefore, I made up mymind for the 
worst, and having instructed m 
— as = - manner in which 

i my little property to be dis-~ 
posed of; having assigned my sword 
to one, my pelisse to another, and my 
faithful dog to a third, I was, if you 
please, methodist enough to recom- 
mend my soul to the mercy of: its 
Creator, and then lay down. For a 
while Graham and myself chatted, as 
men, at least men of any reflection, 
so situated, are wont to chat. -We 
agreed, as, indeed, we always did on 
such occasions, to act as executors the 
one to the other, and having cordially 
shaken hands, lest an opportunity of 
so doing should not occur again, we 
fell fast asleep. 

I had slept perhaps an hour and a 
half, when I was awoke by the voice 
of the orderly sergeant, who came to 
inform us that the movement of the 
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army was countermanded. I will not 
say whether the intelligence was re- 
ceived as acceptable, or the reverse ; 
indeed, I question whether we our- 
selves knew, at the moment, whether 
we were relieved by the reprieve or 
the contrary. One thing, however, is 
certain, that I slept not the less sound- 
ly from knowing, that at least to-mor- 
row was to me, to be peut 
in a state of vigour and vitality, though 
perfectly aware that the peril of a bat- 
tle must be encountered before long, 
and hence, that it was really a matter 
of very little moment, whether it 
should take place now, or a few days 
hence. 

On mustering, next morning, upon 
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the parade-ground, we learned that 
our intended operations were impeded 
only by the very bad state of the 
pons Though the rain had ceased 
for some days past, such was the 
quantity which had fallen, that no ar- 
tillery could, as yet, move in any 
other direction than along the main 
road. The continuance of dry wea- 
ther for eight-and-forty hours longer, 
would, however, it was calculated, re- 
move this obstacle to our advance; 
and hence, every man felt that he had 
but a couple of days to count upon. 
By good fortune, these days continued 
clear and serene, and the justice of 
our caleulations was, in due time, 


evinced. 
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Tue eighth and ninth of November 
passed over, without any event occur- 
ring worthy of recital. On the for- 
mer of these days, indeed, we had the 
satisfaction to see a French gun-brig 
destroyed by oue of our light cruizers, 
a pics schooner, off the harbour of 
St Jean de a. She had lain x pe 
as it appeared, for some time, and a 

rehensive of falling into our rahe og 

ad ventured, on that day, to put to 
sea. But being observed by a brig, 
and the schooner above alluded to, she 
was immediately followed, and after 
an engagement, of nearly an hour’s 
duration with the latter, she blew up. 
Whether her crew had abandoned her 
previous to the explosion, I had no op- 
portunity to discover. 

Among ourselves, in the meanwhile, 
and throughout the different divisions 
contiguous to us, a silence, like that 
of a calm before a storm, prevailed. 
Each man looked as if he knew that 
an attack was impending, but few con- 
jectures were hazarded touching the 
precise moment of itsoccurrence. On 
the evening of the ninth, however, all 
doubt was at length removed. We 
were assembled at parade, or rather 


Ge pernde was dismissed ; but the 
continuing to play, the officers 
were waiting in groups about the tent 


of the colonel, when an aid-de-cam 
riding up, informed us that the wh 
ay was to advance upon the morrow. 
e corps to which I belonged, was 
sppoin alk carry the hi of 
que, a containing perhaps an 
hundred ane and a church, pe 


sault ; for which purpose, we were to 
take post, an hour, before day-break, 
on the high road, and close to the ad- 
vanced sentinels. Of the disposition of 
other corps we knew nothing, and we 
were perfectly satisfied with the part 
allotted to ourselves. 

As soon as the aid-de-camp depart- 
ed, we began, as people so circum- 
stanced generally begin, to discuss the 
propriety .of our general’s arrange- 
ments. On the present occasion, we 
were more than usually convinced of 
the city and profound skill of the 
noble lord. Our corps had been se- 
lected, in preference to many others, 
for a service, perilous, it is true, but 
therefore honourable. This showed 
that he knew at least on whom he 
could depend, and we, of course, were 
determined to prove that his confidence 
had not been misplaced. Alas, the 
vanity of men in all callings and pro- 
fessions, when each regards himself as 
ew superior to those around 

im ! 


Having passed an hour or two in 
this manner, we departed, each to his 
own tent, in order to make the neces- 
sary preparations for the morrow. 
These were speedily completed. Our 
baggage was packed ; our horses and 
mvles, which, for the sake of shelter, 
had been kept, during the last ten 
days, at certain houses in the rear, 
were called in, and provisions enough 
for one day’s consumption, were put up 
in a haversack. With this and one 
cloak, we directed a Portuguese lad— 
a servant of Graham—to follow the 

5 3 
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battalion, nm a little pony which 
we k ‘chiefly for such*uses, and fi- 
nally, having renewed our directions, 
the one ‘to the other, respecting the 
conduct of the survivor in case either 
of us should fall, we lay down. 

Tt ‘was ‘quite’ dark when I arose. 
Our fires had all*burned out, there 
was no moon in the heavens, and the 
stars were in a great measure obscured 
by clouds ; but we took our places in- 
stinctively, and in profound silence. 
On these occasions, I have been always 
struck'with the great coolness of the 
women. You seldom hear a single 
expression of alarm escape them ; in 
deed, they become, probably from ha- 
bit, and from the example of others, 
to the full as indifferent to danger as 
their husbands. I fear, too, that the 
sort of life which they lead, after they 
have for any length of time followed 
an army in the field, sadly unsexes 
them, (if I may be itted to coin 
such a word for their benefit,) at 
least, I recollect but one instance in 
which any symptoms of real sorrow 
were shown, even by those whom the 
fate of a battle has rendered widows. 
Sixty women only being permitted to 
accompany a battalion, they are, of 
course, ‘perfectly ‘secure of obtaining 
as many husbunds as they A pe ; 
and hence, few widows of soldiers con- 

tinue in a state of widowhood for any 
unreasonable time ; so far, indeed, they 
are a highly favoured class of female 
society, rss , 
The ~~ n being formed Demy tens 
tents and baggage mde ee as that, 
in ‘case of a repulse, they might be 
carried to the rear without confusion 
or delay, the word was given to march. 
As our route lay over ground extremely 
uneven, we moved forward for 4 while 
slowly, and with caution ; till, havin 
gained the high road, we were enabled 
to quicken our pace. We éd by 
it, perhaps a mile, till the watch-fire 
of a German picquet ‘was seeti ; when 
» the order ‘to halt being passed quietly 
from rank to rank, we grounded our 
arms, aid sat down upon the green 
banks by the road ‘side. Here'we were 
to remain, till a gun‘on otf left should 
sound the signal of attack, and objects 
should be distinctly visible: 
___ Men are very differently affected at 
different times, even though the situ- 
ations in which they may be cast bear 
@ strong: affinity to one another: On 
the | t occasion; ‘for éxample, I 
Vor. XVII. f 
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perfectly recollect, that hardly any 
feeling of seriousness pervaded my own 
mind, nor, if I might sane Soe ap- 
pearances, the minds of around 
me. Much conversation, san the con-~ 
trary, passed among us in whispers, 
but it was all of as light a character, 
as if the business in which we were 
about to engage was mere amusement, 
and not that kind of play in which 
men ‘stake their lives. Anxiety and 
restlessness, indeed, universally pre 
vailed. We looked to the east, and 
watched the gradual ee of dawn 
with eager interest; but it was with 
that degree of interest which 

men feel on the morning of the twelfth 
of August,—or rather, per. like 
that of a meer in ‘a box at Covent 
Garden, when it expects every moment 
to see the in lifted. pt 
were exceedingly anxious to begin 
fray, but we he quite confident of 
success. ~~ ; 

In the meanwhile, such tions 
were made as the circumstances of the 
ease appeared to . Three com- 
panies, consisting of about one hundred 
and fifty men, were detached, under 
the command of a field-officer, a Tittle 
to the right and left of the road, for 


the purpose of ing, if possible, 
two of the etieonys picquets, which 
were there posted. ‘The remaining sé- 
ven, forming again into column, as 
day broke, extended their front so‘as 
to cover the whole breadth of the road, 
and made ready’ to riish at once,’ 
egy a 
the vi . That it was ‘strc ‘Dar 
vended, aiid ‘filled’ ‘with French’ ins 
fantry, we were quite aware; but, by 
making’ our first attack a rapid one, 
we calculated on reaching the - 
cade before the enemy should be fully 
aware of the mov t. : 
We stood, perhaps half ‘an hour, 
after these dispositions were effected, 
before ~ wesacaiapover = —— 
ually brightening over w 
ofthe sky. Now we epuld observe tha 
we di some degree from 
the main vals and oceupied with our 
little column high he hemmed in ay 
both sides by hi edges. Presen 
we were able to remark that the lane 
again united itself with the road about 
a huridred in'front of us; then 
the church and houses of the vi 
began to show through the darkness, 
like roéks, or mounds ; by and by the 
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could. be Giositaxichal i id from green 
meadows ; then the hedge-rows which 
separated one field from another be~ 
¢ame visible. And now the signal-gun 
was fired. It was immediately repeat 
ed. by a couple of nine-pounders, which 
were stationed in a field adjoining to 
the lane where we stood; and the 


battle began. 

The three detached companies did 
their best to surprise the French pic- 
quets, but without success, the French 

being far too watchful to be 
wi taken. ‘They drove them in, 
however, in gallant style, whilst the 
little column, according to the precon- 
certed plan, pressed forward. In the 
meantime, the houses and barricade 
of Uroque were thronged with defend- 
ers, who saluted us as we approached 
with a sharp. discharge of musketry, 
' which, however, was more harmless 
than might have been expected. A 
few men and one officer fell, the lat- 
ter being shot through the heart. He 
uttered but a single word—the name 
of his favourite comrade, and expired. 
On our part, we had no time for firing, 
but rus on ‘to the charge ; whilst 
the nine-pounders, already alluded to, 
cleared the barricade with grape and 
camnister. In two minutes we had 
reached its base ; in an. instant more 
we were on the top of it; when the 
enemy, panic-struck at the celerity of 
our movements, abandoned their de- 
fences and fled. We followed them 
through the street of the place, as far 
as its extremity, but, having been pre- 
viously commanded to proceed no far- 
ther, we halted here, and they escaped 
to the high grounds beyond. 
_ The position now attacked was that 
famous one in front of St Jean de Luz, 
than which, Lord Wellington himself 
has said, that he never beheld any 
more formidable. It extended for 
about three miles, along the ridge of 
a rising ground, the ascent of which 
was, for the most part, covered with 
thick wood, and intersected by d 
ditches, In addition to these natur: 
defences, it was fortified with the ut- 
most care, Mareschal Soult having be- 
to throw up upon it redoubts and 
works, even before our army 
had crossed the Bidaossa, and havin 
devoted the whole of that month whi 
we had spent above Andage, in com- 
pleting his older works and erecting 
new. Towards our left, indeed, that 
is, towards the right of the enemy, and 
in the direction of the village which 


from the 
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we had just carried, these works pre 
sented so commanding an appearance, 
that our gallant leader deemed it un- 
wise pence thon jeer impression 


upon them ; nce, having | pos 
sessed ourselves of Uroque, we were 
directed to attempt nothing farther, 
but to keep it at all hazards, and to 
make from time te time a demonstra- 
tion of advancing. This was done, in — 
order to deter Soult from detaching 
any of his corps to the assistance of his 
left, which it was the object of Lord 
ae oe to turn, and which, after 
twelve hours’ severe fighting, he suc- 
ceeding in turning. 
. As soon as we had cleared the place 
of its defenders, we set about entrench- 
ing ourselves, in case any attempt 
should be made to retake the village. 
For this purpose, we tore up the bar- 
ricade erected by the French, consist- 
ing of casks filled with earth, manure, 
and rubbish, and rolling them down 
to the opposite end of the town, we 
soon threw up a parapet for our own 
defence. The enemy, in the mean- 
while, began to collect a dense mass 
of infantry upon the brow of the hill 
opposite, and, turning a battery of 
ee pieces of cannon upon us, they 
swept the street with round shot. 
These, whizzing along, soon caused 
the walls and roofs of the houses to 
crumble into ruins ; but neither they, 
nor the shells which from time to time 
burst about us, did any considerable 
execution. By avoiding conspicuous 
places, indeed, we managed to keep 
well out of reach ; and hence the chief 
injury done by the cannonade was that 
which befell the proprietors of houses. 
We found in the village a good store 
of brown bread, and several casks of 
brandy. The latter of these were in- 
stantly knocked on the head, and the 
1 sapped gaan out into the street, as 
e only means of hindering our nica 
from getting drunk, and saving our- 
selves from a defeat ; but the former 
was divided amongst them ; and even. 
the black bread, allowed to the French 
soldiers, was a treat to us, because we 
had tasted nothing except biscuits, 
and these none of the most fresh, for 
the last three months. We were not, 
however, allowed much time to regale 
ourselves. 
It was now about eleven o'clock, and 


the enemy had as yet made no attack 


upon us. We could perceive, indeed, 
ing of bayonets through 
the wood in front, that troops were there 
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mustéring ; and as the country was 
well adapted for skirmishing, being a 
good‘ deal intersected with ditches, 
hedges, and hollow ways, it was deem- 
ed prudent to send out three or four 
companies to watch their movements. 
Among the companies thus sent out 
was that to which I belonged. We 
took a direction to the left of the vil- 


lage, and being noticed by the enemy’s 


artillery, were immediately saluted 
with a shower of round shot and shells. 
Just at this moment a tumbril or am- 
po ae Pe coming up, a shell 
from a French mortar fell upon it ; it 
exploded, and two unfortunate ar- 
tillery-drivers, who chanced to be sit- 

ing upon it, were hurled into the 
air. I looked at them for a mo- 
ment after they fell. One was quite 
dead, and dreadfully mangled; the 
other was as black as a coal, but he 
was alive, and groaned heavily. He 
lifted his head as we passed, and wish- 
ed us success. What became of him 
afterwards, I know not, but there ap- 
peared little chanee of his recovery. 

Having gained a hollow road, some- 
what in advance of the village, we 
found ourselves in connexion with a 
line of skirmishers thrown out by 
Colonel Halket from his corps of light 
Germans, and in some degree shelter- 
ed from the cannonade. But our re- 
pose was not of long continuance. The 
enemy having collected a large force 
of tirailleurs, advanced, with loud 
shouts and every show of determina- 
tion. To remain where we were, was 
to expose ourselves to the risk of being 
cut to pieces in a hollow way, the 
banks of which were higher than our 
heads, and perfectly perpendicular ; 
the question therefore was, should we 
retire oradvance? Of course, theformer 
idea was not entertained for a moment. 
We clambered up the face of the 
bank with some difficulty; and, re- 
plying to the shouts of the French 
with a similar species of music, we 
pressed on. 

When I looked to my right and to 
my left at this moment, I was delight- 
ed with the spectacle which that glance 
presented. For the benefit of your 
more peaceable readers, I may as well 
mention, that troops sent out to skir- 
mish, advance or retire in files; each 
file, or pair of men, keeping about ten 
yards from the files on both sides of 
them. On the present occasion, I be- 
held a line of skirmishers, extending 
nearly a mile in both directions, all 
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aim prompted each of them. 
side of the French, again, all was ap+. 
parent confusion ; but the French tie 

railleurs. are by no means in disorder 

when they appear so. . They are ad~ 

mirable me ae and 

our people, thi = deal of 

em ee been oe ous be- 

took themselves to the heights They 

did not, however, succeed, as I suspect 

was their design, in drawing us so far 

from the vi as toexpose us to the 

fire of their: masked batteries ;' but 

having followed them. across a few 

fields only, we once more retired to 

our hollow road. . 

It was quite evident, from the nu- 
merous solid bodies of troops, which 
kept their pont along the enemy's 
line, that the plan of Lord babe 
ton had been perfectly successful ; 
and that no force had been sent from 
the right of Soult’s army to the assist~ 
ance of his.left. ‘The continual roar 
of musketry and of cannon, which 
was kept up in that direction, proved, 
at the aa time, Come! wor serious 
struggle was going on there any to 
which we eden Seastenesel 
but intermitting rattle, like that which 
we and our opponents from time to 
time produced ; but. an unceasing vol~ 
ley, as if men were able to fire without 
loading, or took no time to load. At 
length Soult appeared to have dis- 
covered that he had little to dread 
upon his right. About three o'clock, 
we could, accordingly, observe a hea- 

column, of perhaps ten or twelve 
thousand men, beginning its march to 
the left ; and at the same instant, as 
if to cover the movement, the ene- 
my’s skirmishers again advanced. 
Again we met them, as we had done 
before, and again drove them in ; 
when, instead of falling back to tlie 
hollow way, we lay down behind a 
hedge, half-way. between the village 
and the base of their position. From 
this they made several attempts to dis- 
lodge us, but without effect, and here 
we remained till the approach of dark- 
ness put an end to the battle. 

The sun had set about an hour, 
when the s in advance were every= 
where r 3 and I and my com- 
panions returned to the village. Upon 
it we found that the enemy still kept 
up an occasional fire of cannon ; and 
hence, that the houses, which were ex- 
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thin, furnished no sufficient 
shelter for the troops. It was accord- 
determined to canton the 

for the night, in the church, the walls 
that building being of more solid 
materials, and proof against the vio- 
lence of at least field artillery. Thi- 
therefore, we all repaired, and 
here I had the satisfaction to find that 
our Portuguese follower had arrived. 
before us, so that a comfortable meal 


. Provisions and grog 
Verahibteine tooned out to the men, 
and all was now jollity and mirth. 

spectacle which the interior of 


night, was one which the pious foun- 
der of this fabric probably never cal- 
culated upon its presenting. 
the ‘two side aisles, the arms of the 
themselves occupied the centre aisle. 
In the pulpit was placed the large 
drum and other musical instruments, 
of officers took posses- 


own parts, Graham and myself assert- 
ed a claim to the space around the 
altar, which, in an English church, 
is generally railed in, but which, in 

ign churches, is distinguished 


foreign 

from the rest of the chancel only by 
its elevation. Here we spread .out 
our cold salt beef, our brown bread, 


[Aprit 
our cheese, and our 3. and here 
we eat and drank, in that state of ex- 
cited feeling which attends every man 
who has gone safely through the perils 
of such a day. 

Nor was the wild nature of the 
spectacle around us diminished by the 
gloomy. and wavering light, which 

irty or forty small rosin tapers cast 
over it. Of these, two or three stood 
beside us, upon the altar, whilst the 
rest were scattered about, by ones and 
twos, in different places, leaving every 
interval in a sort of shade, which gave 
a wider scope to the imagination than 
to the senses. -Then the buzz of con- 
versation, too, the frequent laugh and 
joke, and, by and by, the song, as the 
grog began to circulate, all these com- 
bined to produce a scene too striking 
to be soon forgotten. 

As time passed on, all these sounds 
became gradually more and more faint. 
The soldiers, wearied with their day’s 
work, dropped asleep, one after ano- 
ther, and I, having watched them for 
a while, stretched out like so many 
corpses upon the paved floor of the 
church, wrapped my cloak round me, 
and prepared to follow their example. 
I laid myself at the foot of the altar, 
and though the marble was not more 
soft than marble usually is, I slept as 
soundly upon it as if it had been a bed 
of down. 





VALENTINE. 
My love was born on British ground, 
The fairest lass that e’er was found ; 
Of Beauty’s train she leads the van, 
The sweet enchantress Mary Anne. 
I'll sing my pretty Mary Anne ; 
I'll love my pretty Mary Anne: 
There's not a French or Englishman, 
But sighs for my sweet Mary Anne. 


With fairy step and dulcet lay, 

She danced and sung my heart away ;— 
Of Pleasure’s train she leads the van, 
The laughter-loving Mary Anne. 

I'll sing my pretty Mary Anne ; 

I'll love my pretty Mary Anne: 

Take, foolish Fortune, all you can, 

But leave me my sweet Mary Anne. 


A wreath of fairest flowers I'll twine, 
To deck my lovely valentine, 


For in my heart 


e leads the van, 


The love-inspiring Mary Anne. 
I'll sing my pretty Mary Anne ; 
I'll love my pretty Mary Anne ; 


nd 
And wed 


© February 14, 1825. 


I soon her vows trepan, 
with my sweet Mary Amne. 


S. M. C. 
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MS. NOTES ON THE ARTICLES CONCERNING IRELAND, THE WEST INDIES, &e, 
IN THE LAST NUMBER OF THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. ay 


I wave not time to write a formal 
letter on this Blue and Yellow, but 
you, Mr Secretary Mullion, may do so 
if you 0g - ay mae of these, 
my ,» if you anything 
as 2 gee while in them. : 

A poor Number upon the whole, 
Mullion. No literature but this ex- 
quisite drivel on Tom Campbell's al- 
ready forgotten piece of imbecility— 
the ric. Well, the Small Known 
may doubt what I say if he likes, but 
I give him my honour he is in his dot- 
age. I am quite certain there is not 
one periodical work now in existence 
that could glory ina more perfect spe- 
cimen of havers than this. I do not 
object to Jeffrey’s clawing his brother 
Whig and brother Editor, who so re- 
gularly elaws him in his New Month- 
ly—not at all. This is in the way of 
business, and quite proper ; but there 
should be some measure in the best 
things, and certi denique fines. The 
whole world has decided that Theod- 
ric is a weak, silly, puerile, ineffective, 
unimaginative, unreadable screed of 
trash —containing about twenty or 
—_ yearn ee here is 
Jeffrey, gravely clapping the trumpet 
to his lips, com | blowing a Pian, such 
as might have served a new Comus, 
or Gray’s Elegy, or Parasina. This 
is really poor work, Mr Jeffrey. I 
pity you from my soul. You that 
used to be such a sharp little fellow ! 
Have you forsworn champagne altoge- 
ther, and taken to pap and posset? So 
it seems. 

Is it really Eero that, from your 
once quick and pointed pen, these slow 
effusions of fatuity were laboriously 
distilled ? Was it you, Francis Jeffrey, 
that really uttered these words ?— 
“* Your true drudges are the quickest 
and most regular with their publica- 
tions,” Ergo, Homer, who has writ- 
ten two poems of twenty-four books 
each, besides an immensity more which 
have been lost, and who evidently had 
‘a great deal besides to do in his life, 
was a true drudge. Aristotle, whose 
works are innumerable, was ditto. 
Ditto, Cervantes. Ditto, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Menander. . Ditto, Goethe. 
Ditto, the Author of Waverley. Ditto, 
Shakspeare, whose plays must have 
been written three or four a-year, as 


that 


long as he wrote. Ditto, Milton, par- 
done om 1667, to 97%: in ro 
space, besides prose works, he publish- 
ed Paradise Lost, Paradise ined, 
Samson Agonistes, the worst of which 
is almost as as the ‘ier Bam. 
Ditto, Voltaire. Ditto, Michael An~ 
gelo. Ditto, Raphael, &c. &c. &c. 

But why go so far back, or abroad, 
for examples? Have not you been for 
twenty peers giving the world a Blue 
and Yellow per quarter? Have you 
not been making fine hes on all 
manner of matters all this time, too? 
What a drudge of drudges you must 
be! I give you up. 

Was it you, my dear fellow, was it 
your own self, really, that. wrote that 
paragraph abusing Southey as a hire- 

ing poet, and extolling rp as 
‘* an unbought muse?” My dear little 
man, are you ignorant of the fact; that 
Southey ea only a hundred a-year 
and a butt of sherry, and has enjoyed 
this only for a few short years, while, 
per contra, your unbought muse is, 
and has been for twenty good twelve- 
months, in the regular receipt of L..200 
—a pension—a good, solid, honest 
pension of L.200 per annum? I fear 
your facultiesare in a sad state-—Take 
a jaunt, my friend ; cut both Blue and 
Yellow and Parliament House, for a 
few months, and see whether air, ex- 
ercise, and leisuré, have no power 
to restore something of an intellect 
which, if never powerful, wasnet al- 
ways pitiable.. You have been over- 
working yourself, I suspect, and your 
mind may give way, which I think of 
with uneasiness. shut your books 
and learn fencing, or ee or ri- 
ding—anything but the shop for you 
in your present. state. 

You “ — a es I see; 
against ’s supposing that Cam 
bell *« Las theae labouring all his 
while (since Gertrude) at nothing but 
what he has now produced.” This.is 
oo sore drivel. Everybody 

nows anything of the lit 
world knows quite as well as yourself, 
that Campbell has been doing a varie- 
ty of other fine things within these 


twelve or fourteen years, besides his 


Reullura, and Bam, and so forth.. The 
Lectures on Pi , moy dear friend, 
the Specimens of | nglish Poets, the 
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whole small —_ and a te the 
large print, New Monthly Ma- 
besides innumerable articles 
in Brewster’s Encyclopedia, and Mac- 
vey’s Supplement, and your own Re- 
view— and occasional pamphlets.— 
Good heavens, Mr Jeffrey, do you 
really imagine that all the world can 
be apt to consider all these fine things 
as noTHING.! Come, come, there is 
ing for it but a halt. This “ fine 
animal” must absolutely be turned out 
p= * = ak eared season. Off 
hg —_ —: my dear Con- 
stable. If you doubt my judgment, 

ask Wordsworth. v! 

Art. II. Pillaged from the West- 
minster. P. 305, it is evidently in- 
sinuated” that the story of Comte 
D’Avaux is true. Now, it rests solely 
on the testimony of a blackguard who 
boasted of women’s favours. Turn to 
p- $11, and you find the Ducde Lauzun 
stigmatized as a base wretch, unwor- 
thy of credit—for this same eonduct. 
It follows, therefure, that any autho- 
rity is sufficient to blot the character 
of one of the most respectable women 
who filled a throne ; but that the same 
species of testimony must be rejected 
when it affects the demirep mothers of 


some of our Whig patriots. 


In two points of view, this isa most 
article. The base sneer at 
all kings, courts, and nobles, which 
runs throughout, is sufficiently 
tible, and utterly contemptible. The 
Sighent deares, This se eee the 
est degree. Number cannot 
lie on a drawing-room table. Harriette 
Wilson’s book is perfect purity com- 
pared to this Mass OF VILE, UNNATU- 
RAL POLLUTION. Nothing can ex- 
cuse the editor of a work like this, 
who suffers his pages to be rendered so 
entirely unfit viryinibus puerisque. It 
‘would not be a bit worse to review and 
give ne of Lauzun, or Louvet, 
or Cleland, or Cassanova! O, Mr Jef- 
frey! And the atrocity is perpetrated 
with a gay air, too! quite a lively, 
humorous, joyous article! This 1s a 
beastly article. If the mgdern Pyg- 
mation could be cted of reading 
French, I should have had no hesita- 
tion in ascribing this abomination to 
the same pen that has already been 
damned to eternal infamy by the L1- 
spER Amonis. Depend on it, Mr Jef- 
frey, depend on it, you will find this 
dhe most ruinous experiment you ever 
played off.. I bet you any that 
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Capi, 
this one article strikes more subscri- 
bers off your list, than any one article 
you ever published. Blush deep as 
scarlet, sir, and remember henceforth 
that you are a gentleman, and not a 
very young one neither. I would ra- 
ther—I speak solemn truth, I assure 
you, sir—TI would rather sacrifice every 
shilling I am worth in this world, 
than see my sister reading that article, 
with the knowledge that her brother 
had sanctioned its publication. I don’t 
— to understand other people’s 

ings, but these are mine. It would 
give me sincere pleasure to be assured 
that you did not correct the proofs of 
this execrable thing—and, if you can 
say so, I beg you will. 

The third article, on Hazlewood 
School, is written in a good spirit ; let 
me add, an altered spirit. This is not 
by the hand that formerly was lifted 
up against Oxford, and waged war on 
the public schools of England ; that 
found nothing in classical learning but 
longs and shorts ; that was so anxious 
for knowledge of things as contradis- 
tinctive to words; or, if it be, that 
hand has lost its cunning. It is with 
great pleasure that I copy the follow-~ 
ing from the Edinburgh Review, and 
the pleasure is not diminished by its 
being only a repetition of what we have 
said a thousand times. 

* As to intellectual culture, again, it goes 
this length—that all that is really worth 
caring about in early education being the 
regular exercise of the faculties, it is no 
great matter in the acquisition of what 
kinds of knowledge they are so exer- 
cised ; and that it is scarcely worth while 
to dispute about the relative value and 
utility of any one study that can be adopt- 
ed among rational men, as compared with 
any other. Systems of education, it 
should always be remembered, can be of 
use only to ordinary minds, and in ordi- 
nary situations: For, not only will genius 
always develope itself, but wherever 
strong motives exist for the cultivation of 
any branch of knowledge, it will infallibly 
be cultivated,—and that whether this 
motive consist in a peculiar natural pro- 
pensity for the study, or in some acci- 
dental circumstance that has made it a 
requisite for professional advancement, 
or a necessary too] for the work of ambi- 
tion, cupidity, or any other strong pas- 
sion. ‘These motives, however, can scarce- 
ly have much force in very early life; 
and if there be an habitual course of edu- 
cation established in any country, it must 
obviously be independent of such consi- 
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derations, Now, after reading and wri- 
ting, about the precedency of which ra- 
tional men will not dispute, we profess to 
hold it as a matter of great indifference 
to what branch of study the attention of 
‘boys is primarily directed,—and think 
Greek and Latin really as good as any- 
thing else.._ 

“Tt is very true that the knowledge of 
those langtages is not of itself indispen- 
sable, or very certainly useful for most of 
the important pursuits or epjoyments of 
‘life; and ‘it is also true, that more than 
half of those whose chief occupation they 
form for five or six years, never acquire 
any comfortable use of them, and have 
apparently but little pleasure or profit 
from the knowledge they have been try- 
ing to acquire. But then, in the course 
of these laborious and apparently unpros- 
perous attempts, they have almost infal- 
libly. acquired those habits of spontane- 
-ous and continued attention—of metho- 
dical. observation and memory—of ab- 
Straction and. generalization, and even, in 
some degree, of taste, judgment, and in- 
vention, which are not only useful, but, 
in reality, indispensable for any serious 
_Occupation—and that, in all probability, 
as easily and quickly as they could have 
been acquired by any other course of ap- 
Plication. It is plain, however, that it is 
in the acquisition of these habits that the 
‘main benefit of education consists; and 
whatever teaches them most effectually, 
is the best course of education, 

“Without entering at all into the idle 
dispute as to the uses and advantages of 
classical learning in general, it is but fair 
to state, that it can never be justly con- 
sidered as limited to the mere acquaint- 
ance with the words of a foreign lan- 
guage, but necessarily imports the acqui- 
sition of a good deal of historical and 
geographical knowledge, and a pretty ex- 
tensive acquaintance with some of the 
best specimens of eloquence, reasoning, 
and anecdote, that are yet to be found in 
the world. It is quite absurd, too, to 
suppose that, in any modern scheme of 
education, the attention of the pupil is 
exclusively directed to the study of those 
languages, or that there is not, in reality, 
time enough for the simultaneous acqui- 
sition of any other accomplishment. 
There is no seminary, we believe, in these 
kingdoms, public or private, where the 
classical tongues now possess any such 
monopoly ; and it is matter of notoriety, 
that they are almost always conjoined 
with the study of arithmetic, French, ma- 

_ thematies, and drawing, and generally 
with some history, natural philosophy, 
and metaphysics, or theology, besides a 
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sufficient institution in the aceomplish- 
ments of dancing, horsemanship, fencing, 
and other gymnastics, There is time 
enough, we find, for making a reasonable 
proficiency in all those studies, languages 
included, between that period of. life 
when mere play begins to beeome.irk- 
some to the expanding intellect, and the 
period when the task of instruction and 
the duty of superintendance can be safe- 
ly brought to a close. For those who are 
not obliged to earn their subsistence by 
bodily labour as soon as their physical 
strength is at all matured, it is plainly 
expedient that all this interval should be 
devoted to the acquisition of knowledge, 
or rather of good intellectual habits and 
exercises—and it has always appeared to 
us, that any occupation which led to the 
cultivation of such habits, was nearly as 
good as any other; and that the choice 
might safely be left either to the restless- 
ness of the present, or the wisdom of the 
last generation. 

“ The study of the ancient languages, as 
now conducted in all good schools, seems 
to us quite as fit to exercise the attention, 
the memory, and the powers of seats 
combination, and taste, as any other 
study that can be suggested. In itself, 
indeed, we do not know that it is enti- 
tled to a preference over many other 
studies, be so long as a certain know- 

ingues is generally consi- 


not in those 
now persist in ¢ ; \ 
but in the bo< rent society, 
which requires ed persons 
a knowledge which no other education 
can supply. In this sense, no 

is so truly useful and indispensable as 
that of Greek and Latin; since, without 
it, a man cari scarcely take his place in 
the ranks of polite and intelligent socie- 
ty, or, at least, must be continually ex- 
posed to mortifications of the most awk- 
ward description. Accompanied and di- 
versified as the, ical training of our 
youth now is 80, many other pur- 
suits, what is there, we would ask, that 
we could substitute for it with advantage 
as the staplg@.of the complex education ? 
Would it ly do any good to leave out 
our Erommars and Sicennperie® 9h teach 
boys of thirteen e names 
of plants or minerla~ to g throng 
the foppery of land 

mical observation ? Ts it-at ail more like. 
ly that a greater part of boys so educated 
would turn out botanists and geo Apt 00 

than our schools now turn out of Greek 
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scholars? Would their knowledge be 
more likely to fall in with their after oc- 
cupations in life? Would it be half so 
producible in society? Would it not be 
much more likely to make them awkward 
from the feeling of its uselessness, or 
conceited from a notion of its rarity? 
And, is it not true, on the whole, that 
most of those acquisitions, depending, in 
great » ON mere memory or manual 
d ty, do, in point of fact, give less 
exercise to the intellectual faculties, and 
cultivate less effectually those habits that 
lead to their social development, than the 
old, monkish, traditionary study of the 
classics, which the Chrestomaths of the 
nt day hold in so slender reverence? 

¢ have no sort of horror at innovation, 
and rather like trying experiments :— 
But we have a considerable distrust of 
all who pretend to make discoveries in 
morals and education. We suspect ve- 
hemently that the faculties will develope 
themselves, with nearly equal rapidity and 
sureness, under any rational system of 
training from boyhood to manhood ; and 
are very much tempted-to believe, that all 
the real improvements that have been 
made in education amount only to this, 
not that the boys become sooner men, or 
wiser men, but that they have more play, 
or less useless suffering, in the course of 


5, and some- 
‘old, for we 
 sevell years, 

ihe use of a pen, 
thousands before 


1 Whie ok dd I am rejoiced to 
see the ucation-people oppo- 
ing the gimcracks of Jerry Ben 

and Co. With respect to this parti- 
cular project of Hazlewood School, I 
know ing, and therefore am un- 
willing to speak of it. There appears 
to:me-some quackery in Autarchs, and 
ranks— = eaiiobare, for then “ 
F T say rs, ese 
things may be very well adapted for 
who have a great propensity to 
mimic legislation, and sve ing at law- 
yers or soldiers. I ould be sorry 
that any observations of mine should 
hurt feelings of such evidently 
zealous and ious men as the 
conductors of this establishment, and 
I wish them every success, if for no 
other reason, yet for the kinduess and 
affection which they display to the pre- 
cious charge committed to their care. 


‘Where are they 


“Revenons a nos moutons. 
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With ' to education in gene- 
ral, there is one remark I wish to 
— for a have never yet ae - 

insisted upon. Corporal punish- 
wéat seems to be univerall cectied, 
and other inventions for stimulati 
the pride and industry of the pup 
resorted to.. Sincerely would I be de- 
lighted if anything could tend to strew 
flowers, or to remove thorns, in the 
path which leads to education ; but 
there is one thing which I always fear. 
Flagellation, if fairly distributed, and 
not carried to a brutal pitch, has never, 
that I know of, produced many bad 
moral effects. The pupil, no doubt, 
sometimes hates the pedagogue who 
operated, yet, I think, from what ob- 
servations I could make, it was not 
for the beating, but for some unfair- 
hess or oppression in inflicting it. In 
after life, you will see the boys retain- 
ing a ki ay affection for, and culti- 
vating friendly intercourse with, their 
old lictor. Now, substitute emula- 
tion exclusively as the stimulus, and 
you run a sad chance of sowing with 
it all the seeds of the most paltry pas- 
sions—envy, gealousy, hatred, and 
all uncharitableness. I have known 
school enmities, originating in this 
source, to continue all through life. 
Poor, indeed, is the acquisition of 
pre when accompanied with 
this Pandora-like boon. I throw out 
this hint for the rumination of those 
who have more experience in this line 
than I have. I shall speak for myself, 
and answer for it, that I was driven 
into learning formidine fustis, and look, 
even at this distance of time, on all my 
school-mates or fellow-sufferers under 
an unavoidable infliction, for which 
we, taking for granted that such things 
should be, were no more angry with 
the dominie than we were with the 
thunder-cloud which soused us on the 
hills. Spite of his ferule, he was a 
kind-hearted, ope man of glee. 
Many a glass of toddy I took with 
him towards the close of his life, and 
a grewsome face I had on when I fol- 
lowed him to the grave. I cannot 


‘think of him, and the times I spent 


with him, even now, without emotion. 
** And I asked, The days of my youth, 
where are they? And Echo answered, 
a 
Bho! this is nothing to my task. 
The state 
of Ashantee.—Art. V.!!! 

3 
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We have next the interminable 
question of Ireland—bore most hy- 
borean! as Tom Moore calls it 
Do not fear that I shall pull you 
neck and shoulders through the topics 
of emancipation..]—in the shape of a 
long and dreary Session-paper. 

I have not patience with the ge- 
neral Whig tone on the question. 
This article is a fair sample of their 
unfair reasoning. It begins by talk- 
ing of the misgovernment of Ireland 
—of the penal code—of the tenden- 
cy of such oppression to generate 
discontent, and then accuses ws of 
stupidity and bigotry in continuing 
this system, and asks indignantly, 
whether we ought not to be abashed 
and ashamed. If there were any such 
thing as shame in the party making 
the demand, they ought to blush up 
to the ears for their impudence in ask- 
ing it. Why, sir, as you have said a 
hundred times before, it was they 
themselves who enacted all the atro- 
cities of which they complain, and we 
it is who are Pores bee remedy 
the posture in which they have placed 
us. No one is so blind as not to see 
that their advocacy of the Catholic in- 
terest now is stimulated by a hope that 
Catholic ascendancy in Ireland—the 
thing for which the Romish priest- 
hood, and agitators of that island, have 
long been using every energy—will 
hurt the Church establishment of 
England. That, and that only, is the 
but which such people as the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers aim at. 

Important alterations are taking 
plate every day in the state of the 
Catholic question. I agree with the 
Reviewers in their contemptuous 
character (p. 367) of the junta who 
have gained the ascendancy in the 
Catholic Association in Ireland ; yet 
the party to which Mr Jeffrey and 
Co. belong have been straining every 
effort of lungs and wit in Parliament 
to defend the outrageous p ings, 
and the diabolical ferocity of the lan- 
guage of that body. Their lungs and 
celure been tasked in vain ; and it 
is doomed to destruction. That vent 
of sedition and insolence will be stop- 
ped, and perhaps the demonstration 
of strength will show the Renters, that 

vernment is neither to be bullied by 
oe big words, nor humbugged by the 


tulsome declarations of loyalty, which 
were alternately used in the Dublin 
Vou. XVII. ; 
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Parliament. If this be the case, it is 
so much the better. It t never 
for a moment to be permitted to the ca- 
naille of Ireland to think themselves 
able to browbeat England. Let us re- 
collect, that this people, of whose bra- 
very, gallantry, high-spirit, &c. we 
have heard so Tow were, from the 
defeat of James in Ireland, until it 

leased a Protestant Parliament to re- 
ax the code, under-a real subjection, 
to which they submitted in silence, 
reserving all their wrath, noise, and 
clamour, for a period when they could 
vent them against their benefactors, 
who gave them the power. Let us re- 
collect, that in the reign of the first 
two Georges the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, trampled upon, oppressed, in- 
sulted, lay quiet, and made use only 
of the removal-of insult and oppression 
to beard, abuse, and proclaim their 
hatred of the Protestants—of the gene- 
ration to whom they were indebted 
for the removal. Before us of the party 
that has relieved them, they stand 
in the threatening posture which they 
would not have dared assume before 
those who really enacted the laws to 
keep them down. They trembled be- 
fore Oliver Cromwell,—they shook be- 
fore the horsewhips of the Whig gen- 
tlemen of the days of the two first Ha- 
noverian wesy—they crouched in 
acquiescence Before the judges who 
told them that the existe ~ et ng 
pist was not recognized in F 
and now they stand up, in y~ 
cock importance, to gobble defiance to 
the unheard-of tions inflicted 
by Lord Eldon and Mr Peel. As long as 
this spirit exists, so long emancipation 
ought not to be gran If granted, 
it will be abused. You will only have 
to shift the war on other quarters, but 
a war it will remain still. 

A correspondent of yours has’ put 
this excellently in one of your 
numbers, and heratine I abstain from 
saying poorly what he has said well. 
When the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land will assume a moral attitude, and 
not a physical one—when they will 
give over telling lies about 7,000,000 
of population ready to oppose us, and 
cease vapouring or hinting of the dan- 
gers of French connexion,—dangers 
which, I own, I despise, though many 
intelligent people see the thing in a 
different light, but which, w. 
despising or not, : should scorn to 

3 
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make the ground of concessions to be 
wrung from justice, not wrung from 
fear,—when they can prove to us that 
they will submit to the religion of the 
state, in consideration of their own de- 
mands being granted, and their own 
worship protected in all its rights,— 
then they must be emancipated ; and, 
had I a vote on the occasion, it would 
be cheerfully at their service,—but 
not a moment before. 

Of some of the detzils in this re- 
view I give a cordial approbation. 
Such as the abolition of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant, substituting for it 
general government from the Cabinet 
in London, and local government by 
Lord Lieutenants in the Irish coun- 
ties,—of regulations to put an end to 
the ruinous subdivisions of land, (but 
what will your brother economists 
say to this interference in the contracts 
of disposal of property between man 
and man, Mr Reviewer ?)—of the 
putting an end to all such things as 
protecting duties between England 
and Ireland, and some others. Other 
positions, no doubt, I differ from, but 
do not wish to make my letter too 
long by going over minute details. I 
shall mention these proposals as brief- 
ly.as I can. 

1. The reduction of the church 
establishment of Ireland, to one arch- 
bishop and four bishops, is recom- 
mended, with a pres thin 
staff of clergy. If I had nothing else 
to a this, I should at once 
say that it is a direct violation of the 
Act of Union,—of the Parliamentary 
compact between the countries in 
1800. Besides which I should say, 
that by so doing you withdraw the 
best and most valuable country gen- 
tlemen from the land, leaving no ma- 
terials to supply the place ; and, last- 
ly, that the whole argument being 
bottomed on false returns and calcula- 
tions of number, is, even taking these 
things as the basis of the proposed 
scheme, a privilege I will not concede 
to any antagonist, quite valueless in 
its general application, at least to the 
extent here carried. 

2. Whatever measure John Wilson 
Croker of the Admiralty lends his 
sanction to, has, I own, a great claim 
on my respect, and therefore I am 
sorry to differ from that great light of 
the Quarterly, even though he agrees 
with the antagonist luminary of the 
North in recommending as a practical 





[ April, 
measure the payment of the Catholic 
priests by the State. That such a mea- 
sure would be of great advantage, I ad- 
mit, for many reasons—if for no other 
but that it would put an end to the o- 
nus which the priest receives for aug- 
menting a wretched population,—the 
excessof which, be it never forgotten, is 
thegreat curse of Ireland—in the shape 
of wedding-feast. But will the priests 
take it? I venture to say they well 
not. They will not let the gold of 
Achan into the camp. They too well 
know the effect the regtum donum 
had on the Irish dissenting interest, 
and will not accept the fatal boon. 
This will be a fine source of contro- 
versy by and by. No doubt the rai- 
sing them from the state of sturdy 
beggars would tend much to their re- 
spectability, but it would lessen their 
wer on the flock. They would be 
ooked on as not much better than 
parsons, or guagers; and that they 
will hinder, if they can. Besides, the 
Mendicity Association can tell us, how 
reluctant the actual beggar is to sur- 
render his casual profit, for what, 
though it is certain, and more than 
his worst receipts, is also under what 
may be his best. Let us wait to hear 
the answer the pious divines them- 
selves will vouchsafe. 

3. Tithes—nay, don’t drop my let- 
ter—I shall keep you but half a page 
—I am not talking of divine rights— 
I am ready to admit for this once the 
reviewer to be correct in his doctrines 
of the right of cashiering churches, 
which he claims for Parliament. I 
shall allow Grattan’s rhetorical noise 
(false as it was when he spoke it, and 
utterly inapplicable now since the ope- 
ration of Mr Goulburn’s bill) to pass. 
I shall permit the fraudulent and men- 
dacious authority of Wakefield to go 
undisputed. I only wish to ask the 
reviewer one question—one scientific 
question, since, thanks to the stars, 
political economy must be called a 
science. How would the abolition of 
tithes to-morrow benefit the Irish con- 
sumer? Tithes, I take it for granted, 
are to be continued in England, and 
the market common to the two coun- 
tries is to remain open. Now, in the 
name of that most sublime of sciences, 
will the taking off.an impost, a tax, 
a rent, a—what you please to call it— 
from the production of one part of the 
market, while you continue it on the 
other, reduce the price of the market~ 
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able commodity one farthing? As I 
do not euatend. to be acquainted with 
the doctrines of that magnificent 
branch of human knowledge, I shall 
not answer the question I ask. I heard 
somebody say that it should be an- 
swered in the negative ; and if that be 
the case, it is very unphilosophical for 
great philosophers to blame the poor 
Irish parsons for all the intolerability 
of the system ; and I especially recom- 
mend the practical corollary immedi- 
ately following from my question and 
answer to the attention of those clergy 
of tthe English establishment—Old 
Parr, Jackpudding Smith, Archdeacon 
Bathurst, &c. who have the naivedé 
to think that they may clamour against 
the enormity of the Irish church with- 
out directing any one’s eyes to their 
own. 

"Iam thoroughly tired,—so, I fear, 
are my readers—of this Hibernian dis- 
cussion, and hope that what comes 
next will be more refreshing. Oh! 


Orcus and Hades, and the dreaded name, 
Of Demagorgon— 


We have Brougham the Thunderer 
hammering like Thor on the Chancery 
Court. It is too much. I can’t stand 
it. I must sit down to luncheon, and 
after reviving my fainting spirit, again 
go plodding on my weary way. 

No, no, upon looking over this ar- 
ticle again, I see it is not Brougham’s 
—it wants his open ferocity, and is, 
besides, from a feebler pen everyway. 
It is John Williams’s production—and 
it does even him no credit. <A pretty 
pack of yelpers they are, to besure, that 
the Whigs hound at the Chancellor. 

I have no doubt this will, ere long, 
be taken up in a proper way by some 
English gentleman, who is really and 
thoroughly acquainted with the details 
of Chancery procedure. I am no Eng- 
lish lawyer, yet I, even I, can see 
through something of the style in 
which Williams has got up this poor 
piece of malevolent misrepresentation. 
I can see, for one thing, that these 
professed badgers of the Chancellor 
know nothing of their business, for 
they treat the statement in the last 
Quarterly, about cases heard and de- 
cided by Lord Eldon atcertain periods, 
as made up from private official records, 
to which those who attacked him could 
have no access. Now, I know, and 
_they should most assuredly have 
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known, that the statement in ques- 
tion is made up entirely from returns 
printed for the House of Commons! 
These are the people who pretend to 
criticise the Chancellor! These are 
the sagacious and indefatigable Juris- 
consult-M. P.’s ! d 

As for their own facts, where, I 
humbly ask, do they come from? Do 
they come from the same person or 

rsons who furnished Williams for 

is Speech in Eldon, with that roman- 
tic story of the poor gentleman whodied 
of mere vexation, in consequence of 
a long-delayed Chancery suit, and 
who, on inquiry, turned out to have 
been a labouring mechanic, who died 
ere the suit had been three monthson 
the books, having made his will to this 
effect, that, it being thought he might 
get L.100 from the said suit, when de- 
termined, he wished to divide that 
sum prospectively, so and so, among 
his relations? This story was at once 
felt to be, to all purposes, a lie, and a 
lie to all purpose, it was, ere long, 
proved to be.—Hes Williams got a 
new purveyor of Chancery facts? If 
a he should by all means tell us that 
act. 

Williams is a man of very small ta- 
lents, and really Brougham should 
do this work himself if he wishes any- 
thing to come of it. But nothing can 
come of it. The public has learned a 
few broad and undeniable \ truths 
which serve at all times, and in all 
places, as the best answer to the ra- 
vings of these hankerers after more 
shining gowns, and more spreading 

eriwigs. For example, we now all 
now, 

I. That at this moment there is not 
one man in Englend who dares to ac- 
cuse Lord Eldon of anything, in any 
one instance, like unfairness or bias. 

II. That, at this moment, there is 
not one man in England who dares to 
deny that the Chancellor’s opinion 
upon any given case carries greater 
weight, countauved merely as a law- 
yer’s opinion, than that of any ten 
other lawyers now living could do. 

III. That, no matter how divided, 
his time is more entirely given to the 
puBLic, than that of any man now 
living. 

IV. That the increased wealth and 
commerce of the country has, of course, 
béen attended with a corresponding 
increase in all kinds of law business— 
especially in the Equity Courts. 
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V. That the Chancellor having got 
two assistants to help him in his ju- 
dicial business, of course the part of 
the business retained in his own hands 
isexactly the most difficult part of it, 
and therefore the part of it demanding 
most time. 

Knowing these things to be true 
and indisputable, and knowing that no 
one ease of hardship fairly attributable 
to the Chancellor he ever yet been 
pointed out—and knowing also, that 
the only people who attack him are a 
small knot of envenomed Whigs, not 
one of whom is, as a lawyer, (or, in- 
deed, in any other capacity:) worthy to 
touch the latchet of the Earl of El- 
don’s shoes, is it at all wonderful that 
we should regard the systematic at- 
tempt made to embitter the calm of 
this. gigantic intellect, this venerable 
man, as at once the most foolish, and 
the most foul of all the undertakings 
that have ascertained, in our time, the 
character and the fate of this degraded 
faction? I think not. 

Art. VII. On Ellis’s Letters from 
the British Museum—a very tolerable 
article, bating a spice of the same eter- 
nal antimonarchical bile. No accom- 
plishments seem to be able to save a 
man from this sort of degradation, 
when he sets about manufacturing for 
Blue and Yellow. The writer points 
out some blunders of Ellis in very 
good style. We hope Ellis will be 
more careful in future, and that he 
will give us many more volumes of 
the same, generally speaking, respect- 
able and interesting description. 

Art. VIII. is a poor attempt of 
Cockburn’s to laugh down what he 
cannot answer—the late excellent 

phlet on the Criminal Jurispru- 
nen of Scotland, North should have 
a solid paper on this subject. Any 
lawyer could dish Cockburn in this 
field with a very little trouble. He 
can’t write, and the facts are all the 
other way. Observe how they have 
lowered their tone, however. Depend 
upon it, a-good thrashing never fails 
to tell upon the recipient, even though 


he may try to put a smiling face upon 
it. Let them have another dozen by 
all means. 


Articles IX. X. and XI. are all o 
the West Indies, and apparently done 
by young Tom Macaulay, who is 


really a clever lad, though pert and 
absurd in the most ludicrous degree, 
when he attempts to discuss subjects 





C Apri, 
of tliis sort of character and import- 


ance. Brougham, I take it, has as- 
sisted him with one or two paragraphs, 
of felon spite, in Article X.—at least 
they have to me very much the air of 
panni purpurei, which, being inter- 
preted, means, “‘ patches of sheer 
blood-thirsty atrocity.” 

The yout himself is really a pro- 
mising spouter ;—I have no doubt such 
a passage as the following would be 
reckoned very fine in a speech before 
The Speculative. Read it, my dear 
Doctor, and tell me your candid opi- 
nion. 


*¢ Let us count our gains. Let us bring 
to the test the lofty phrases of colonial 
declamation. ‘The West Indies, we are 
told, are a source of vast wealth and re- 
venue to the country. They are a nur- 
sery of seamen. They take great quan- 
tities of our manufactures. They add to 
our political importance. They are use- 
ful posts in time of war. These absurdi- 
ties have been repeated, till they have 
begun to impose upon the impostors who 
invented them. Let us examine them 
briefly. 

“ Our commercial connexion with the 
West Indies is simply this. We buy our 
sugar from them at a higher price than is 
given for it in any other part of the 
world. The surplus they export to the 
continent, where the price is lower ; and 
we pay them the difference out of our 
own pockets, Our trade with the West 
Indies is saddled with almost all the ex- 
pense of their civil and military establish- 
ments, and with a bounty of 1,200,000/. 
Let these be deducted from the profits of 
which we hear so much, and their amount 
will shrink indeed. Let us then deduct 
from the residue the advantages which 
we relinquish in order to obtain it,—that 
is to say, the profits of a free sugar trade 
all over the world; and then we shall be 
able to estimate the boasted gains of a 
connexion to which we have sacrificed 
the negroes in one hemisphere, and the 
Hindoos in the other. 

* But the West Indians take great 
quantities of our manufactures! . They 
can take only a return for the commodi- 
ties which they send us. And from what- 
ever country we may import the same 
commodities, to that country must we 
send out the same returns. What is it 
that now limits the demands of our east- 
ern empire? Absolutely nothing but the 
want of an adequate return. From that 
immense market—from the custom of 
one hundred millions of consumers, our 
manufacturers are in a great measure ex- 
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cluded, by the protecting duties on East 
Indian sugar. 

‘* But a great revenue is derived from 
the West Indian trade! Here, again, we 
have the same fallacy. As long as the 
present quantity of sugar is imported 
inte England, no matter from what coun- 
try, the revenue will not suffer; and, in 
proportion as the price of sugar is dimi- 
nished, the consumption, and, conse- 
quently, the revenue, must increase. But 
the West India trade affords extensive 
employment to British shipping and sea- 
men! Why more than any equally ex- 
tensive trade with any other part of the 
world? The more active our trade, the 
more demand there will be for shipping 
and seamen; and every one who has 
learnt the alphabet of political economy, 
knows that trade is active in proportion 
only as it is free. 

“ There are some who assert, that, in 
a military and political point of view, the 
West Indies are of great importance to 
this country. This is a common, but a 
monstrous misrepresentation. We ven- 
ture to say, that colonial empire has been 
one of the greatest curses of modern 
Europe. What nation has it ever 
strengthened? What nation has it ever en- 
riched ? What have been its fruits? Wars 
of frequent occurrence and immense cost, 
fettered trade, lavish expenditure, clash- 
ing jurisdiction, corruption in govern- 
ments, and indigence among the people. 
What have Mexico and Peru done for 
Spain, the Brazils for Portugal, Batavia 
for Holland? Or, if the experience of 
others is lost upon us, shall we not pro- 
fit by our own? What have we not sa- 
crificed to our infatuated passion for trans- 
atlantic dominion? This it is that has so 
often led us to risk our own smiling 
gardensand dear firesides for some snowy 
desert or infectious morass on the other 
side of the globe: This inspired us with 
the project of conquering America in 
Germany: This induced us to resign all 
the advantages of our insular situation— 
to embroil ourselves in the intrigues, and 
fight the battles of half the continent—to 
form coalitions which were instantly 
broken—and to give subsidies which 
were never earned: This gave birth to 
the fratricidal war against American 
liberty, with all its disgraceful defeats 
and all its barren victories, and all the 
massacres of the Indian hatchet, and all 
the bloody contracts of the Hessian 
slaughterhouse: This it was which, in 
the war against the French republic, in- 
duced us to send thousands and tens of 
thousands of our bravest troops to die in 
the West Indian hospitals, while the 
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armies of our enemies were pouring over 
the Rhine and the Alps. When a colo- 
nial acquisition has been in prospect, we 
have thought no expenditure extravagant, 
no interference perilous, Gold has been 
to us as dust, and blood as water. Shall 
we never learn wisdom ? Shall we never 
Cease to prosecute a pursuit wilder than 
the wildest dream of alchymy, with all 
the credulity and all the profusion of Sir 
Epicure Mammon ?” 

“ He talked! he talked! Ye gods, 
how he did talk !”—Is this, then, the 
style in which we have a question, the 
most profound, both as to extent and 
importance, discussed in a work like 
the Edinburgh Review—the avowed 
literary organ of a great party in the 
state of Britain? I can with difficulty 
believe my own eyes, when I read over 
the performance of this airy Jack-an< 
apes, and see that it is actually set 
forth to the world under the sanction 
of such people as the Broughams and 
the Jeffreys. ‘“ Let us count our 
gains,” quoth the sage—“ let us exa- 
mine them briefly.”—Briefly indeed ! 
You have found the short cut to all 
wisdom, divine and human, at length ! 

This sort of trash will do more 
harm to the cause of East Indian su- 
gar, and Sierra Leone, than anything 
they have tried before. Here is a mag- 
nificent empire, scattering wealth and 
civilization over the wide world, as 
from an inexhaustible cornucopia of 
benevolence—flourishing in and by 
the extent of its commerce—and do- 
ing more to yor human race in 
one year than any other great empi 
that ose existed did in a Seated 
Here are we full of peace, and plenty, 
and industry at home, and enjoying 
that position simply and entirely be- 
cause we have enormous colonial pos- 
sessions, the produce of which has 
created, and now employs, the far 
greatest capital, and the far test 
navigation, that ever were witnessed 
in the history of the world. And we 
are to give up all our colonies! Why? 
—Why, because Mr Macaulay has 
discovered that Britain has not been 
ruined by the independence of the 
United States of North America !. 
Beautiful reasoner !—As if we had 
not thriven in spite of that great loss, 
simply because, great as it was, it was 
the loss of a part only, and not of the 
whole, of our colonial possessions. 
Does the stripling nat know, more- 
over, that we may be said to have 
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gained our great eastern empire since 
we lost America? ‘‘ Colonial empire 
has been the curse of modern Europe!” 
—Indeed ! Then America is a curse 
altogether to the world ; for, but for 
colonial empire, it must have been to 
this hour in the hands of its own sa- 
“‘ Spain has gained nothing 
from her colonies.”—Indeed! Spain 
all but gained the empire of the world 
from her colonies ; and, if Spain had 
been a well-governed country, Spain 
would have had at this moment power 
and wealth, at home and abroad, 
through her colonies. Spain has made 
a bad use of her American colonies— 
granted—ergo, shecould not have made 
a good use of them.—I dissent from the 
bantling conclusion. “ This it is that 
lias so often led us to risk our own 
smiling gardens and dear fire-sides, 
for some snowy desert or infectious 
morass on the other side of the world.” 
—Very good ;—and if some people had 
not risked—ay, left—their smiling 
gardens, where would have been the 
flourishing civilization that at this 
moment brightens so much of a whole 
new hemisphere? If everybody staid 
at home to nurse narcissuses in their 
own smiling gardens, where would be 
the foundations of empires—the ex- 
tension of civilization ?—what would 
come of the progress of man, and of 
the earth? This boy assumes, that 
we would have had no wars had we 
had no colonies. I can tell him that we 
should have had bloodier wars, near- 
er home, and less money to fight them 
with ; and I can also tell him, that if 
the system of colonization, upon which 
the commercial and political grandeur 
of Britain has been raised, is to be 
abandoned in order to please the sages 
of the debating clubs, the population 
of Great Britain, confined at home, 
barred from all outlet, will soon, very 
soon, have quite enough of the seeds 
of misery and of war within itself. 
Here is another grand specimen of 
the discursive faculty :—* The colo- 
nies of Spain were far more extensive 
and populous than ours. Has Spain, 
at any time within these two hundred 
ears, been a match for England, either 
y land or by sea ?”—We, having very 
great colonial possessions, have beaten 
Spain, who had still greater. It fol- 
lows, according to the master of the 
inductive philosophy, that we should 
have beaten Spain still more hollow, 
had we been possessed of no colonies 
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at all. ‘Was Virginia a less valuable 
possession than Jamaica?”—Don’t you 
see how vigorously you stump on in 
spite of having lost one of your legs ? 
Be a wise man—take the hint—have 
two wooden legs by all means, my 
dear fellow. Euge, Master Macaulay! 
I am sure you will be the wooden 
spoon. 

“ The colonial system gave rise to 
the fratricidal war against American 
liberty.” 

Very good. But what gave rise to 
the nation claiming that liberty >— 
‘“* The curse of Europe,” no doubt— 
colonization. 

Upon my word, we must go to 
school once again, Doctor ;—some to- 
tally new plan of reasoning, I see, has 
been discovered. Is it we that are the 
children ! 

“ Although we had no West Indian 
Islands, we must have sugar from some 
other place, and therefore the revenue 
could not suffer.” Here is a surprising 
philosopher, with a vengeance! We 
must have sugar! We have it now, 
because we grow it on our own land.— 
It follows, that if we had none of our 
own, somebody would raise it for us else- 
where, and that that somebody would 
give it us at a fairer rate than our own 
fellow-citizensnow do; and, moreover, 
that that somebody would take espe- 
cial care'that it should be brought to 
us in British ships, nobly sacrificing 
any notion of a navigation of his own, 
for the purpose of preserving or ex- 
tending ours. But, in good truth, it 
is rather too much that I should be 
bothering myself or you with the ra- 
vings of a boy, who evidently has not 
yet mastered the first rules of Watts’ 
Logic—whose argument is uniformly 
grounded on a petilio principii—whose 
skill amounts to nothing but, as some 
one has expressed it, “a knack of 
drawing from false facts inconsequent 
conclusions,”—-and, I may add, of 
clothing both facts and conclusions in 
a jargon of flippant absurdity, richly 
deserving the tenderest mercies of the 
ferula. 

As for the pretended review of old 
Stephens’ book, it is clear that the 
scribe had read the unanswered and un- 
answerable exposure of that precious 
mass of humbug which appeared in one 
of the late Numbers of the Magazine. 


‘The admission here is, that “‘ perhaps 


Mr Stephens has been rather too com- 
plimentary to theGrecks and Romans.” 
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This means, “‘ I have read the paper in 
Blackwood, in which Stephens is de- 
monstrated either to have known no- 
thing about the slavery of the ancients, 
or to have purposely falsified every- 
thing he did know of it. I will not say 
this; but it may be prudent for me not 
to stir any more that desperate part of 
the controversy.” This is true saintling 
candour. Such, and in the same sort, is 
the general spirit of the whole paper, in 
which it is assumed, that Stephens had 
given a view of the slave laws of our 
colonies as they now exist ; while, in 

int of fact, it had been demonstrated 

y the same pen, that Mr SreruHens 
MAKES NO DISTINCTION WHATEVER 
BETWEEN LAWS ABOLISHED ANDLAWS 
IN OPERATION. The swallowing of 
this must have been pleasant to a 
young and ingenuous mind. Suppose 
a man to attack the British code, and 
to exhibit as equally the subjects of 
his assault, the old statutes about 
fire-ordeal and witchcraft, and Mr 
Peel’s last bill about juries. That is 
exactly what this Justinian of the co- 
lonial code has done; and this is ex- 
actly what the Edinburgh Review 
lauds, as ‘* of the numerous excellent 
works in which this important subject 
has been discussed, the most compre- 
hensive and the most valuable.” Euge, 
Mrs Candour! 

“It would take some space to exhibit 
all the dirty little points of the job that 
peep out here and there in these pa- 
pers. Look, for instance, at the mean 
attempt to create jealousies between 
the resident and non-resident proprie- 
tors of the colonial soil. Look at the 
dirty insinuations throughout. Ob- 
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serve, in particular, the e in 
which the Duke of York is hinted at, 
(that must be Brougham’s—the idea, 
I mean—for the words are too ludi- 
crously bombast forany bearded man) 
—observe the vile, sneaking concilia- 
tion tone of some f hs ! 

The account of Hayti is another 
first-rate piece of impudence. It is 
egregious, and, I think, must be wil- 
ful, misrepresentation, from beginning 
to end. Turn for a single moment to 
Macdonnell’s Considerations on Negro 
Slavery, (the book noticed in one of 
your late Numbers,) and see what 
view of the matter arises, when real 
facts are taken as data—when the pen 
is in the hand, not of a paragraph- 
monger, who knows nothing of the 
colonies, but of one who speaks from 
personal knowledge, and the experi- 
ence of a lifetime. If you have the 
book by you, and can spare room in 
the Magazine, I really wish you would 
make an extract from Macdonnell’s 
chapter on St Domingo. Depend upon 
it, what he says at p. 123, to p. 136, 
would at once settle the business, if it 
had the benefit of your circulation. 

[Our friend asks a great deal, but 
we must not hesitate to do as he 
wishes.* 

The last Article is a small puff on 
Brougham—by himself. 

With these hints, I think you can 
have no difficulty in manufacturing 
a thoroughly-demolishing diatribe on 
this miserable Number of old Blue 
and Yellow. Do so, and oblige, 

Yours, affectionately, 
A Constant Reaper, 





* 


* « Tt will not be necessary to dwell on the scenes of massacre and outrage which 


marked the progress of the blacks in obtaining their liberty ; with these, it is pre- 
sumed, the reader is fully acquainted ; our more immediate object is to inquire if any 
coercion is employed to enforce labour; if the amount of the cultivation denotes 
general industry; and, lastly, whether the negroes are retrograding or advancing in 
civilization. With regard to the first very important particular, a great misunder- 
standing prevails in general throughout this country. When freemen are spoken of, 
we naturally entertain the idea of persons living as they please, following what 
employment they like, and, whether they work or not, we consider it a matter 
which belongs solely to themselves, and one with which the government has no con- 
cern. This state of things, there is the most ample authority to conclude,. has 
never yet existed in St Domingo.! From the first period that the inhabitants 
enjoyed any temporary tranquillity after the insurrection, it will be unequivocally 
found, that whatever labour was performed was compelled by the despotic procla- 
mations of those in authority. After the negroes were emancipated, and:immersed 
in every species of anarchy and licentiousness ; when Santhonax, the commissioner 
ftom the National Assembly of France, returned to the island in 1796, one of his 
first measures was to issue a proclamation calling upon the freed negroes to de- 
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vote themselves to industry; he imperatively commanded them ‘ to renounce 
that state of vagrancy which the laws of the republic would punish;’ and in case 

of disobedience, the most severe penalties were to be inflicted. The result of this 
was what might have been expected. Men recently surrendered to the full gra~ 
tification of their own will, and having no immediate stimulant to excite them 
to exertion, would naturally prefer roving about as soldiers, or rather banditti, than 
to return to their former laborious mode of life. Accordingly, it is stated in the 
public papers of that period, that ‘ they refused to return to their labour as had 
been enjoined. They in answer alleged, that, being freemen, they would only 
work when, and as long as, they pleased.’ This state of things being likely to 
continue, it was soon discovered, that something more than a mere proclamation 
was necessary, and a company of agriculturists, called police guards, were esta- 
blished for the purpose of enforcing the work of cultivation. It was the duty of 
this body to take cognizance of the time and quantity of work performed, confor- 
mably to the prescribed regulation ; and in case of failure, punishment was inflict- 
ed in the most exemplary manner. The new correction for indolence presented 
a striking contrast to that which had been formerly employed. It has been 
stated, and I have never yet seen it controverted, that at a later period, whet the 
horrors of murder had become familiar, and when men were rapidly relapsing into 
a state of barbarism, the offender, for a repetition of the most trifling misdemeanour 
.on a plantation, was shot. Indeed, after the final evacuation of the French troops, 
the reigns.of thie’ tyrants who succeeded, present, in most respects, the ordinary 
features of African sovereignty. 

«“ What, however, is most essential for the British public to consider, is the stri- 
king and unanswerable circumstance, that whatever labour is carried on in St 
Domingo is performed by compulsion. All those who have possessed authority 
or dominion have perceived the practical illustration, that men will not work ina 
field merely for the love of perspiring, so long as they have a plantain or a banana 
tree at their elbow. On this head, independent of the many proclamations issued 
in the progress of the revolt, and during the various intestine eommotions, the prin- 
ciple may be perceived clearly established and. ‘identified in the Code Henri. In 
the 22d article of this Code it is stated,‘ Work shall commence with the day- 
light, and be continued uninterrupted until eight o’clock ; one hour is allotted to 
the labourer for breakfast on the spot where employed ; at nine, work recommences 
until noon, when two hours’ repose are. granted them ; at two o’clock exactly they 
recommence work, and shall not leave off before nightfall. , 

* Art. 26th.—‘ No labourer, without permission of the lieutenant of the king, 
shall absent himself from the plantation on working-days, unless this be obtained 

the overseer or conductor.’ 

“ Art. 17th.— The law punishes the lazy and vagabonds, among whom are com- 
prehended labourers of both sexes who shall quit the habitations in which they 
have domiciled, i in order to wet in towns or other places, where they are forbid- 
den to settle.” 

“ What these punishments are has been already alluded to; and I would merely 
desire any reasonable person to contrast the condition of the negroes at large, under 
what is termed their newly-acquired freedom, with the state of slavery which for- 
merly existed. The negroes on the plantations are, unless a: change has very re- 
cently taken place, in every respect slaves to the state. They are slaves, doomed:to 
perform a regular apportioned labour, and amenable to the arbitrary jurisdiction of 
some crafty neighbour, who by his cunning or superior cruelty has acquired autho- 
rity. They are completely deprived of those kindlier feelings of attachment which 
exist on every well-managed estate, and which make the negro look up to his mas- 
ter for immediate assistance and protection. And, in conclusion on this head it 
may be observed, that the greater portion of the crop is afterwards exacted as taxes 
to meet the assumed exigencies of government. 

“ Having thus shown that the work performed is entirely of a compulsory na- 
pecs the next object is naturally to inquire into its amount. In this particular, the 

result corresponds to what all writers assert in theory; namely, that individual ma- 
nagement must uniformly be better and more productive than the vague and inde- 
finite superintendence of the state itself. It could not be for a moment expected that 
any general regulations could correct the desire of idleness, and, accordingly, the la- 
bour is done merely by starts, performed at that season when the crops are getting 
in, and when the superintendents of labour are more strict and tyrannical. During 
the remainder of the year, idleness is universal ; and it is most material to reflect, 

8 
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that the eultivation which requires regular attendance and industry: hes finally 
ceased. Coffee is the only article now produced to any extent; the formerly nu-. 
merous and shagnificent plantations of sugar are Jong since in ruin; the continued 
Jabour was soon found irksome; and al! the mandates of authority were found in- 
sufficient te promote exertion, so Jong as the immediate coereing power of one kind 
or another was not present, It may not, perhaps, be unnecessary ‘to state, that the 
coffee now, exported i is. gathered from the trees planted before’ the: revolution ; the 
labour requisite for this service is obviously exceedingly trifling; and as this article 
is alone brought forward to display the industry of the Haytians, it demonstrates, in 
a striking degree, how erroneous are the statements continually adduced regarding 
this nominal productiveness of free labour in the West inili¢s. I shall here give an 
abotnet of the exports in 1791: 
if Ipesetiber yiBioqu tuhdac wo lives: sod stars shaaieibam ss 
68,151,180 
6,286,126 
930,016 


Independent of minor articles of cultivation. At present it is difficult to ascertain 
the exact export. The quantity given in the Haytian documents considerably ex- 
ceeds the corresponding imports; as stated in the official retarns of the countries 
with whom they are engaged.im trade. I shall give both, leaving the reader to 
choose whichever be thinks most correct. It is unnecessary to allude to sugar, the 
cultivation of that article being > equal to supply the local consumption of the 
island. 


Coffee exported, (from Ha van paper as brought forwptd the ahelifieniotad 1822, to. United 
States, or in sips of the ‘United Stal ” w ; iPateed ibs, 


Great Britain, ° . 
; SPOR ; ore iU1LGS 


fa 


France, 
Holland and all other parts, » . 1,965,988 


35,118,594 Ibs. 
Coffee imported, per official me sae into Great jengp 1822, 4,662,784 Ys. 
United States, ; : 8,394,593 
"16,057,177 Ibs. 
I have looked over the imports into Holland, together with some state- 


menis relative to F: , and the result induces me to suppose that the. 


ranee, 
amount to be added for direct importation into the Continent cannot “4 
exceed ° . : : 4,500,000 Ibs. 


| "71,557,177 Ibs. 


—_—_— 


Mt In 1791, the value of the coffee, 68,151,180 lbs. as laid before the legislative 
assembly of France, was 51,890,748 livres. 

“ The yalue of the total exports was 200,301,634 livres. 

“ Now, supposing the returns of labour and profits of stock: to have been assi- 
milated, as no doubt they were, between coffee and other articles, the quantity of lat 
bour performed in the island was equal to producing 261,500,000 Ibs. of coffee. Say; 
then, there were even 50,000 negroes’ massacréd; and the population reduced from 
450,000 to 400,000, the quantity of labour now performed should be equal to pro« 
ducing 232,400,000 ibs. But it is only, according to the Haytian documents, 
35,118,394 lbs, The conelusion then is evident ; allowing for the small quantity of 
cotton and cocoa said to be exported.. At present, for every day that a man works, 
he is idle six, according to the statements given by the African Institution, and 
thirteen days idle aceording to the official returns taken from the other countries. And 
even this is not the whole. If we consider the circumstance that the coffee-trees 
were planted before the revolution, sve ‘may add several days more ‘of idleness, ‘for 
one of work, The cultivation, I apprehend, will continue to decrease; whether ft 
does or does not, however, is a matter of little moment to the argument. Aecord- 
ingly as the coercion of the police guards, or overseers of work as I believe’ they are 
now. termed, is more or less rigorous, in a similar proportion will’ =e quantity of 
produce exported. 

“ In viewing this lamentable falling off, there are some weighty considerations 
which. should not be forgotten. Here it cannot be advanced in racer Bo that it 
takes time to teach a people industry. The inhabitants of St Domi 
accustomed to work ; they were fully acquainted with the soadiagtiel eth ibee species “ 

Vor. XVII. 3Q 
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cultivation ; they had the estates and buildings in complete order ; and yet such is the 
undeyviating weakness of liuman nature, that they allowed all to go to waste, to indulge, 
even at some hazard, their predominant propensity to loiter about in idleness. I con- 
ceive that a more satisfactory proof could not be advanced of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples I have been endeavouring to establish; and that, as regards the present man- 
ners and state of society of the negroes, they have in the aggregate suffered greatly 
both in comfort and happiness. It is pretty universally known, that, previously to 
the revolution, St Domingo was decidedly the farthest advanced of the West India 
settlements. The most diversified scenes of industry, decorated with all the orna- 
ments of art, struck every beholder with admiration. Who is there who now travels 
in the interior, and beholds the splendid mansions in ruin, the fine gardens and 
parterres overgrown with weeds, who can repress a sigh at the mournful scene of de- 
vastation? In no small degree is that feeling increased on seeing, perhaps, a negro 
emerge from a miserable hut, moving along in slothful apathy, with no inducement 
to rouse his faculties, beyond the payment of his unwilling tribute of exaction to some 
ferocious military. minister of oppression. I do not pretend to say the treatment by 
the French planters in former times was unexceptionable ; 1 only assert, that the con- 
dition of the negroes, generally, has changed for the worse; and that the visitations 
of despotic rule are by far more hated than the authority formerly exercised by the 
master. Ina very short time they will be, in the interior, destitute of clothing, and 
many articles of immediate necessity : for one of the best of reasons,—the cost of the 
equipment of the large body of troops swallows up so great a portion of the exports. 
The number of men in the army amounts, it is stated, to not less than 25,000, living 
-in unbounded licentiousness, and ready at the least provocation to plunder the de- 
fenceless. As to morality, all visitors allow it to be quite unknown. Sunday is the great 
day for riot and amusement; and it is stated, that such as are seized occasionally 
with a compunctious visiting of conscience easily compound for their sins by liberal 
contributions to some of the adventurous priests who visit them from the Havannah. 

* Although before I left the West Indies I received many other statements from 
gentlemen who had been in the island within the last one or two years, and who 
drew a truly deplorable picture of the state of society, I have purposely avoided en- 
larging on anything which writers on the opposite side of the question might attri- 
bute to a prejudiced source. Such a mode of proceeding conduces to vulgar recrimi- 
nation, and abuse ; and the public, becoming disgusted, give very little attention to 
what is brought forward by either party. When this is the case, the course to be 
pursued by those in authority is surely obvious ; and that it has been so long delayed 
implies, in my opinion, culpable neglect. Institute an impartial inquiry: there are 
many officers of the navy, and other persons of unquestionable authority, not at all 
interested, who are, I understand, capable of giving the most ample evidence as to 
the state of things in St Domingo. Why are those persons not examined ? It is the 
only mode of setting at rest the contradictory statements and fierce contentions 
which serve so much to perplex and obscure the question at issue. It is to be hoped, 
that the West India body will have this desirable measure accomplished in the ensu- 
ing session of Parliamerit ; and I will venture to declare that it will remove mucli of 
the delusion that prevails so extensively on the subject of negro emancipation and 
free labour. x 

“ In the meantime, to persons of much reflection, what has been brought forward, 
relative to the small quantity of produce exported, will, in the various deductions, 
almost establish everything that is required. 

* In the first place, It is clear, that our colonies would not be worth the keeping, 
if they produced no more in proportion than is. now produced in St Domingo. The 
abolitionists, therefore, shquid honestly acknowledge that, agreeably to their princi- 
ples, it is not intended teretain the West Indies as productive possessions to the 
British crown. 

“ Secondly, It has been demonstrated, that the negroes in St Domingo, in the 
aggregate, only work one day in ten. Now if there be any truth in what all our mo- 
ralists assert, that idleness is the fruitful parent of almost every evil, we may easily 
imagine the prevailing licentiousness, profligacy, and general depravity of manners, 
even had they not been described by almost every person who has visited the island. 

“ Thirdly, As regards their present civilization and future prospects, it can easily 
be shown that they must of necessity be far inferior to the slaves in our own settle- 
ments. Let us here consider in what civilization consists. Is it not in the enjoy- 
ment of many coniforts ; increased accommodation in lodging and furniture ; a supe- 
rier quality and display in clothing ; and an augmented participation in the various 
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conveniences of life? In all those particulars, the Haytians must be exceedingly de- 
‘ficient, as they are unable to pay for anything beyond a comparatively trifling impor- 
tation. - By way of illustration and contrast, I shall here specify the imports into 
Demerara, from whence there is no export. They are taken from the returns given 
in by the naval officer, by command of government. $ 


From Great Britain and Ireland, 1823. 








Hardware - - - £48,561 Brought up £260,750 
Woollens, linens, clothing, &c. 155,394 Beef, pork, butter, cheese - 52,018 
Hats - - - - 9,583 Soap and candles - ~ 16,315 
Bricksandlime - - - 10,076 Glass, earthenware . - 11,211 
Puncheons, hoops, &c. - 25,606 Leather, &c. - - - 14,729 
Paints and oils - Z 11,550 Maltandecyder - - - 10,875 
Wines and spirits - - 31,282 
Carryup £260,750 Other articles | - - ~ 49,619 
Cocket value £426,799 

From Holland f. 227,499, ex. 12 @ © perp lepl lelypinely weroleria® 18, 
—— British America fish and lumber oe, Ss  ¢  o, S. -@  « 112,523 
—— West Indies - - - . ~ eo SS! es - 22,688 
United States i.e teuwle Yer eticershsc TF Theses 54,086 
—— All other parts S « o% © , 2. wy 0) Omi Tes oe 5,417 
£ 638,421 


er 


*¢ In Demerara there are 74,418 slaves, and not more than 3000 whites. Now, what 
is imported for their use, allowing a fair rate of profit, will be found to exceed what 
all the exports of St Domingo could purchase, though she has five times as great a 
population. What, then, is the result? Is it not obvious that the black inhabitants 
of Demerara must enjoy-five times more of those comforts and conveniences of life 
which are uniformly regarded as the attendants and attributes of civilization? It is 
unnecessary to advert to any difference caused by the consumption of the whites, 
that probably being more than balanced by a proportionate superiority in number of 
the coloured people in St Domingo. I have made this exposition for the purpose 
of more fully pointing out the extraordinary fallacy in what the abolitionists term 
the valuable trade to Hayti. Added to this circumstance, when the morals, and reli- 
gion, and prospect of future advancement of the negroes is considered, it must be 
admitted that St Domingo has woefully disappointed the sanguine hopes of the phi- 
Janthropist. The example is in every respect so applicable, as to make it criminal 
in a statesman to overlook the many lessons of experience which may be gathered 
from contemplating the progress of the revolt, from the first dawning of discontent, 
to the present unhappy consummation.” 
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Dear N. 

Ir you have room or time for it, I 
shall give you a few hasty remarks on 
the new Quarterly, thrown off as 
a P.S. to my notes on the Edinburgh. 
I own I have looked for this Quarter- 
ly with some anxiety, in order to see 
how the concern is to Eo on under the 
new dynasty of Mr Coleridge. Whis- 
pers were afloat, Heaven knows how 
truly, if Heaven bothers itself about 
such affairs, of there being disunion 
in the cap of the_old contributors, 
and of some defection among the troops 
who campaigned under the sceptre of 
old Gifford. I wished, therefore, to 
see whether a review, for the general 
principles of which I have so profound 
a respect, however I may occasionally 
differ with its details, would be dete- 
riorated by the admixture of new 
hands, and the dcfaleation of old ones. 


Even supposing the whispers per- 
fectly untrue, as they may very well 
be, the alteration of the presiding ge 
nius must naturally be expected to 
make an alteration in the tone. It 
will be vain to expect an editor, in 
many respects, so excellent as Gifford. 
His constitutional principles, derived 
from the purest sources, were correct, 
manly, and high-toned,—he possessed 
a true love for England, and the in- 
stitutions which have made England 
worthy of love,—and he felta thorough 
scorn or hatred for her enemies. His 
critical taste, fashioned on the severest 
principles, was admirably adapted for 
the situation which he filled. Ido not 
suppose he had ever much affection for 
the new spirits which sprung up around 
him in poetry,—or that he particularly 
valued Wordsworth, Scott, or Byron, 
at least to the extent with which they 
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Jhuve been admired by critics of a dif- 
ferent toue and temper. I should not 
agree with him in this taste,—nor 
should I, perhaps, value Pope and his 
school as highly as he evidently did, 
(though most highly I do value 
Pope, )—but still it was a fault upon 
the right side. When would-be imi- 
tators of the great men whom I have 
above mentioned were pushing their 
pectliar poetical theories to the ut- 
most, and talking about them, writing 
‘* in the dangerous facility of the octo- 
syllabic verse,” till we turned away 
most from Marmion, decidedly from 
Christabel,—carrying the every-day 
topics of the muse of Wordsworth into 
the haunts of washerwomen and jour- 
neymen apothecaries,—and deluging 
us with romantic cut-throats, full of 
love, and mystery, and gloom, and 
es, and apostrophes, till we al- 
most wished Conrad the Corsair had 
been hanged from the yard-arm some 
ears before the date of the adventures 
in Lord Byron’s poem about him—I 
say, when these goings- on were the 
daily pastime and the weekly argu- 
mentation of the “ High Spirits who 
were among us,” it was no harm to 
have at the head of such a journal as 
the Quarterly, a man who, not having 
any reverence forthe original principles 
of that style of composition, would ap- 
plaud poetry writtenon these principles, 
when it was good,—when it was the 
Lady of the Lake, or the White Doe of 
Rylstone; or Lara,—and would be pre- 
pared utterly to demolish it when it 
shone forth in the filth or absurdity 
of Rimini or Endymion. Ther, too, 
he had already done the critical state 
some service in the Baviad and Meviad, 
—and, if we turn from our ephemeral 
to our established literature, where 
could we find an equal to the commen- 
tator on Ben Jonson and Massinger ?* 
‘His chief fault was an exclusiveness 
of mind, which, in his case, however, 
I can find muth to excuse. I do notlike 
his tigades against America, for I have 
quite a different view of the interests 
of the two countries from what has ap- 
ed to be the prominent view taken 

y the Quarterly ; but I will freely ad- 
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mit that American institutions were 
censured by the Quarterly only when 
they were flung in the face of our own. 
I must think too that he suffered his 
dislike for the Edinburgh Review, and 
his contempt for Scotch Philosophy, to 
extend itself ungenerously, and not 
wisely to everything connected with 
Scotland. Nil tanti. We are able to 
take care of ourselves. It must be a 
cheering reflection to him now, in turn- 
ing over the thirty volumes of his la- 
bours, to find so little of material con- 
sequence—errors, no doubt, there are, 
and many—which he could be called 
upon to retract. He-has been abused 
by the raff of Cockaigne, with having 
obstructed the progress of the bards 
of that romantic region—and I thank 
him for it—but he has not to accuse 
himself, as his brethren of the North 
must do, with having mocked Words- 
worth, blackguarded Coleridge, insi- 
nuated charges of personal depravity 
against Moore, or endeavoured to de- 
press the rising wing of Byron. 

Why he retires I know not. He is 
in as full possession of his vigour and 
intellect as ever, and the task of con- 
ducting the Quarterly in these trium- 

hant times of Toryism, must have 
n gradually becoming easier. How- 
ever, I own I have no right to p 
into his motives, and can anly wis 
him the happiness in his retirement 
which will naturally attend the con- 
sciousness of having contributed in his 
generation to promoting the honour 
and interest of the cotsitry of his 
birth. os 

Of his successor, not much is known 
as a literary man, and perhaps that is 
an advantage. His exertions have been, 
I believe, chiefly confined to writing 
articles for the Quarterly—at least I 
remember nothing else from his pen. 
Many of these articles were excellent. 
At the University, he was a most dis- 
tinguished scholar ; and his character 
stands high as an able and elegant 
barrister. I wished, therefore, some- 
what more anxiously than usual, for 
an opportunity of seeing how he would 
get on. 1 own I found what I had 
anticipated—less literature and more 





_ * By the way, North, you should publish the entire of Gifford’s preface to Mas- 


singer’s second editton. 


Such a demolition never fell upon any pack as is there 


levelled, in full contempt, on the ignorant asses who reviewed him in the Edin- 


bargh. 


* 


It is not at all known as it deserves. 
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politics, ‘The increased attention paid 
to our domestic intercourse, will per- 
haps justify the devotion of thirty 
pages to rail-roads—and similar con- 
siderations may demand thirty pages 
more on spinning-jennies and steain- 
engines. I do not object to these arti- 
cles—the latter, as far as I understand 
the subject, is a good, seasonable, and 
sensible one—caleulated to dissipate 
some erroneous ideas, though the wri- 
ter himself is not a little puzzied be- 
tween the results of practice and the 
deductions of theory ; but then, in the 
same number, we have sixteen pages 
on the Funding System—fifteen on 
the Prussian Constitution, and thirty- 
seven on the Irish Church. Let me 
play Joe Hume for a while, and give 
the tottle of them wholly :— 
Rail-roads and Canals, 30 
Artizans and Machinery, 30 
Funding System, 16 
Prussian Constitution, 15 
Irish Church, - - 37 
Total, 128 pages, 
Out of 266, almost half. 

I think it must be confessed to be 
the most Edinburgh-Review-looking 
Quarterly which we have had as yet 
the pleasure of receiving. Of these 
topics, I leave the Funding System to 


thoseconcerned, having a pretty theory 
of my own on the subject, which I 
broach more at length on proper 


oceasion. The on Prussian re- 
form is a sensible and excellent one, 
but anticipated, in a t measure, 
by young Russell’s book. Of the Irish 
church I shall say somewhat by and 
by. 
"The Review $s most inauspi- 
ciously. Hayley’s life!!! and review- 
ed by the Doctor!!! I have no pa- 
tience with this want of common sense. 
A more contemptible writer, and hard- 
ly a more contemptible man, than this 

rivelling creature, never existed. 
Mean inevery attempt at literary effort, 
and paltry in every action of his life, he 
is not worth a page in the London 
Magazine, far less to be the subject 
of the opening article in the Quarterly. 
Then, see the omnivorous rapacity of 
the worthy Laureate—the immoderate 
swallow for minute facts.—Of this 
idiot we are told all the movements, 
with the accuracy which the biogra- 

hers of Milton have deemed it their 

uty to expend upon the life of that 
poet. We are told how his nurse had 
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not milk—how he cried on going to 
school—how he got a fever there— 
how he took lodgings at Kichmond— 
how he courted his wife in a thunder’ 
storm—(just think of Hayley and a 
thunder-storm hogapher 5 were it a 
gardy-loo. it wo be consistent) 
—how he got a dancing-master at 
Edinburgh, which affords the Laureate 
a joke, in his own droli way, at Scotch 
metaphysics—how Garrick rejected 
his play—how he behaved like an un- 
feeling prater about feeling to his 
wife—how he called himself Hotspur, 
or acquiesced in being so called, im 
his correspondence, for which Harry 
Percy, if be could have revived for 
two minutes, would have demolished 
him with a fillip of his gauntlet, &c. 
&c.—all this and much more foolery 
you will find in the first rrrry pages 
of the Quarterly. It is really too bad. 
And then the innocent notions of the 
Laureate on literature, viz. how cou- 
piety (in which den wrote Absa- 
om and Achitophel, and Pope the Il- 
iad) are the worst sort of verse for 
long narration—how Bamfylde and 
Russell, (who are they ?) are poets of 
great promise—how vile a thing, and 
condemnatory to everlasting gibbet- 
ting, it is to sneer at the Fleece of the 
Dyer—how great a crime it is to criti- 
cise malevolently epic poems by such 
fine writers as Hayley, (p. 277,)—how 
that driveller was, by grace of the 
public, king of the bards of Britain, 
(Cowper being at that time alive,) 
and, in eonsequence of so being, offer« 
ed the laureateship, as if Whitehead, 
and Cibber, and Pye, who held that 
office, were kings of poetry. ll this, 
and much more, I say again, may be 
read in the front of Mr Coleridge's re- 
view, as a pretty montment of the 
gress of the art of criticism at the 
of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. The only laudable thing 
about it is, that as the book is Col- 
bourn’s, it shews some bibliopolic li-« 
berality, (a commodity, I am sorry to 
say, rare in the present generation, ) 
in John Murray to admit a puff in 
its favour, in the pages of which the 
court of ultimate appeal is composed 
of himself. 

The next lite article, No. IV. 
is on Theodric, which is shewn u 
fairly enough, and evidently with ki 
feeling towards the proprietor of that 
unfortunate work. however, as I have 
said enough on Campbell already in 
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here content myself with extracting 
the conclusion of this article, hoping 
my old friend Tom will take the hint. 
“ There is little to say of the Fugitive 
Pieces, to which 100 pages of this vo- 
lume are assigned ; they were born, we 
believe, and should have been suffered to 
die and-be buried, in a magazine; much 
will be excused in poems found in such 
a place, of which a more rigorous ac- 
eount will be demanded, if the author, 
by collecting them, seems to assign them 
a positive value. One very fervent and 
furious piece, Stanzas to the Memory of the 
Spanish Patriots killed in resisting the Re- 
gency and the Duke of Angouleme, is 
worthy of preservation for its hard words; 
it is levelled against ‘ kings, bigots, and 
Bourbons,’ who ‘ mangle martyrs with 
hangman fingers ;’ ‘ of cowl’d demons of 
the Inquisitorial cell,’ and ‘ Antochthones 
of hell,’ who are bid to go and— 
preaph, perpettite dantnation in your dea 
“ “Tt was due to Mr Campbell’s name 
to place any poem of his on our lists—it 
is with pain that we have discharged our 
duty towards him, and we close the vo- 
lume with sensations of regret. If we 
have not cited any passage, or any one of 
the smaller pieces, of which we think 
less unfavourably than of the rest, it has 
not been because we were unwilling to 
bestow our approbation on him, but be- 
cause we remembered his former esti- 
mation, and felt that such languid praise 
as we could honestly give to the very 
best lines in the volume, would be no 
compliment to one who has ranked so 
high as he has. There is, and has been 
for some time, a growing persuasion, 
slowly and reluctantly entertained by the 
public, (for Mr Campbell bas ever found 
in the public a favourable and faithful 
audid@nce,) that the character of his mind 
is to be feeble and minute. Such a poem 
as Theodric must impart fearful strength 
to such an opinion. Yet we will strug- 
gle against the conviction ; literary his- 
tory is not without examples of failures 
great as this, and there may be circum- 
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stances of mind or body which may ac- 
count for them. Mr Campbell is in the 
prime of life—he has placed his poetical 
reputation in the greatest danger—we 
cannot suppose him insensible to the pe- 
ril, or careless of the issue ; let him, then, 
withdraw from every avocation, the ten- 
dency of which is to debilitate or dissi- 
pate the mind, and with matured facul- 
ties, and increased knowledge, make ex- 
ertions commensurate with the necessi- 
ty for them; for our parts, we will 
cheer him on his way, and forgiving, 
or rather forgetting, this unworthy pub- 
lication, contribute gladly our help to 
replace him in that respectable rank 
from which we are sincerely sorry that he 
has declined.” 


Travelling over canals and railroads, 
we come to a pleasant article on Ma- 
rianne Baillies Lisbon; and then, 
again cutting the Artizans, we arrive 
at Daru’s Venice, an admirable work, 
and most excellently reviewed. It is, 
in truth, a most instructive article ; 
but the application to the liberals, and 
the exposition of their inconsistency 
in bewailing Venice, is quite thrown 
away. These people only hate Eng- 
land, and would mourn the overthrow 
of the Old Man of the Mountains, if 
they thought it could by any possible 
sidewind annoy her. 

It is needless to praise Barrow’s ar- 
ticleon Africa. Such papers as these 
have long been the peculiar glory of 
the Quarterly, and it gives me always 
great pleasure to contrast them with 
pes attempts in its Northern ri- 
val. 

Washington Irving—puffe d —and 
Stewart Rose’s jeu-d' esprit (a pleasant 
one in truth,) puffed ales I wonder 
why. Perhaps I could guess—n’im- 

rte. 

The last article is on Ireland. I 
am glad to see the Quarterly facing 
this question manfully at last. There 
was a degree of cowardice in not ha- 
ving done so long ago. There is still 
some shirking in this affair, but the 





* Is not the conclusion of this puffon Washington Irving un peu fort ? We exclaim, 
as we part with bim, “ Very pleasant hast thou been to me, my brother Jonathan |” 
Had Hone made this application of Scripture, there would have been an outcry of 
blasphemy. After all, it is a wrong quotation. The verse being, 2 Sam. i. 26. 
“ I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan—very pleasant hast thou been unto 
me.”” And the true quotation would have better expressed the circumstances in 
which Irving now is. His friends, who remember how pleasant he was once to 
them, must feel, as this reviewer evidently does, very much distressed at seeing 


him in his present state. 





case of the Irish clergy is well stated, 
I was rejoiced tosee that truly apostolic 
man, Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, ap- 
preciated as he deserves. The atro- 
cious misrepresentations of Wakefield 
are duly exposed, and the blustering 
bullying of the Catholic Association, 
and its fabled miilions, properly 
shown up. Due tribute is paid to the 
merits of the author of Rock Detect- 


ed, (the Rev. Mr O’Sullivan,) and of 
Deelan, the nom de guerre of Mr 
Phelan. You must let me extract the 
concluding part, and then conclude my 
own epistle. 


“ In what way can the extermination 
of the elergy, and the sale or confiscation 
of church property, diminish these ac- 
knowledged and overwhelming evils? 
Will the subtraction of that wealth from 
Ireland, which now, according to the re- 
formers, enables 12 or 1300 clergymen to 
wallow in luxury ;—will the addition of 
it, or any part of it, to the sums drawn 
out of the country by absentees, be the 
most direct or most successful mode of 
curtailing the cupidity of landlords, or 
raising the character and increasing the 
comforts of the poor? Is this the pana- 
cea for the deeply-seated maladies of a 
sensitive and despairing people? Admi- 
rable scheme of reformation! a most ori- 
ginal method of diffusing comfort and 
contentment, by exasperating sufferings 
already so difficult to endure, and from 
the Pandora’s box of Irish affliction ex- 
pelling even the last refuge of the mise- 
rable—hope ! 

* And can it be supposed that a British 
parliament will lend itself to such mon- 
strous injustice ? What security can there 
be for property of any description, if that 
which is unquestionably the most ancient 
in the island, and to which no man, ex- 
cept the ecclesiastical order, can urge the 
slightest claim, is to be swept away? 
what at no distant period, after such a 
precedent, must be the fate of those 
estates to which multitudes of poor mi- 
serable men can and do point as the,in- 
heritance of their fathers, and as of right 
belonging to themselves? What answer 
shall. be made to the exclamation of these 
unhappy outcasts; ‘ that park, under the 
wall of which I live, and that mansion 
and demesne, which I can scarcely ven- 
ture to approach, are mine: they were 
wrested from my family by violence, and 
I hope to win them again.’ Let the 
landed proprietors, who vote for plunder- 
ing the church, look well to the conse- 


quences : 
* Eheu ! 
Quam tumere in nosmet Jegem sancimus ini- 
quam 
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* But while we mention this, we rely 
upon a higher principle, upon the com- 
passion of Parliament, for the depressed 
population of Ireland, and its firm regard 
to. the high claims of truth, and justice, 
and religion. That regard has been 
evinced upon too many occasions to suf- 
fer us to doubt for a moment of its acti+ 
vity upon the present; if, indeed, we 
were disposed to appeal to motives, that 
come more personally near to the hearts 
and interests of the British part of the 
legislature, we would venture to remind 
them that this is not a merely Irish 
question ; although it is the present po- 
licy, indeed, of the reformers, to separate 
the two branches of the Protestant 
Church of this empire, and to represent 
the character and fate of the one as by 
no means connected with the other. The 
time, indeed, is not yet come for a suc~ 
cessful attack upon the Church in Eng- 
land ; it is rooted at present too deeply 
in the hearts of the people; they. feel 
too strongly how close it is associated 
with their best sympathies and most 
grateful recollections, with the liberties 
and the greatness of their country; and 
they have, within these few years, given 
ample proof, that they are not yet dis- 
posed to resign it. We are told, there- 
fore, that the cases are not analogous ; 
that the reasoning which applies to one 
portion of the church has no force in re- 
ference to the other. Our reply is, that 
their arguments, (we call them such in 
courtesy,) if suecessfully adduced against 
the ecclesiastical establishment in Tre« 
land, will, ere long, be brought with aug- 
mented force against the church of our 
fathers in this country. It is urged that 
in Ireland the tithes are a tax upon the 
land, unfriendly to agriculture, vexatious 
to the farmer, and a source of eternal 
heart-burnings and litigation between the 
tithe-owner and the farmer? Is it affirm. 
ed, that the clergy are wallowing in 
wealth, spending their time at the water- 
ing-places, and rendering no service for 
their insulting riches? and will not the 
same assertions be as colourably hazard- 
ed in England ? Is it held to be a hard- 
ship upon the Irish Roman Catholic to 
pay tithe to a Protestant minister, and 
will not the English dissenter exclaim, 
on the same grounds, that he too is sup. 
porting a church which he approves not ? 
Is it affirmed that the Irish clergy are 
odious to the people, and will it not be 
discovered that a sinailar charge applies 
to the English? Shall the apostolical 
character of the church in Ireland, and 
the antiquity of its possessions, oppose no 
impediment in that case, and with such 
an example will they be regarded here? 





Shall church be sold, and the 
clerical order reduced or abolished, al- 
in extensive tracts of country 

are the only resident gentry, 

effective instruments for civili- 
improving the people, and will 

shrink from their argu- 


working with the steadiness and power 
of a steam-engine? Shall the legislature, 
well knowing that absenteeship is the 
bane of Ireland, and attaching inexpres- 
sible importance to the expenditure of 
their incomes by Irish proprietors in 
their native land, throw, nevertheless, 
into that bottomless gulph all the pro- 
perty of the church, and will that same 
authority be scrupulous in this country, 
where every parish is furnished with its 
nobles, its gentry, or its yeomen, and ab- 
senteeship is a term unknown? If it shall 
be by. false representations that the re- 
formers work the ruin and riot in the 
spoils of the Irish church, will they be 
likely to be bankrupt in those commodi- 
ties, where, to the stimulus of cupidity, 
is added the stimulus of success? Archi- 
medes himself could not have wished for 
a better standing-place to shake the world 
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from, than the spirit of mischief would 
possess in the fallen establishment of 
Ireland to extend the convulsion, and ef- 
fect the demolition, of its kindred branch. 
But it will not be; we are persuaded 
that a high destiny yet awaits both 
branches of this united church; it has 
passed, like Christianity itself, through 
many storms and tempests, through evil 
report and calumny, but, by the Provi- 
dence of God, it still survives. The same 
Providence will continue to watch over 
it, and distant generations will succes- 
sively sit under its shadow, and rejoice in 
its fruits.”’ 


To this, like Mr Burke’s mercantile 
friend in Bristol, I say ditto—ditto, 
Mr Reviewer ! 

On the whole, this is an excellent 
number of the Quarterly, and augurs 
well of Mr Coleridge’s capacity and 
success. He shews a determination 
to meet many political questions hi- 
therto overlooked in the Review over 
which he presides, and an effort to 
perserve, if not its literary spirit, yet 
its literary tone. I shall talk more de- 
cidedly, if I live, this time twelve- 
month. Yours ever, 

A Constant Reaver. 





ODOHERTY ON 


I nave been tumbling over Ritson’s 
songs diarioerly es morning, for want 
of something better to do, and cannot 
help thinking, that a much better se- 
leetepsnclareangement mighthe ~o 
He assigns 304 pages to love-songs, a 
but 228 to all others. The collection 
of ancient ballads, which concludes the 
volume, is not very much in place in 
a book of songs ; and, besides, is far 
inferior to what we now know such a 
eollection ought to be. Now, I sub- 
mit, without at all disparaging that 
“ sublime and noble—that sometimes 
calm and delightful—but more fre- 
pep! violent, unfortunate,and dread- 

I passion” of love, as Ritson calls it,— 
it does not fill such a space,in the good 
song-writing of any country, as a pro- 
portion of fifteen to eleven, against all 
other ies. I say of good song- 
writing, for I know of namby-pamby, 
it fills nine parts out of ten. 


ENGLISH SONGS, 


And precisely of namby-pamby are 
composed nine parts out of ten of Rit- 
son’s most pedantic divisions inte class- 
es-—classes sillily planned at first, and 
not clearly distinguished’ in execution 
afterwards. The second song of the 
first class, by Miss* Aiken, concludes 
with this verse— 


“ Thus to the rising god of day 

Their early vows the Persians pay, 
And bless the spreading fire : 

Whose glowing chariot mounting soon, 

Pours on their heads the burning noon, 
They sicken and expire.” 


This is not song-writing—it is only 
a bombastic repetition of a middling 
thought, which had been already ex- 
ressed ten thousand times. It is, in 
ort, a verse out of a poor ode, in the 
modern sense of the word. 
In Otway’s song, p. 4. 





* Afterwards Mrs Barbauld. She died a very short time ago. 
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“ To sigh and wish is all my ease, 

which do’ heat impart 

Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

Yet cannot warm your heart.’’ 

Is this verse worth printing ?—this 
frigid, trivial conceit, which has been 
tossed about by the verse-writers of all 
the nations in the world ? 

In the same page sings Viscount 
Molesworth, 

“ Almeria’s face, her shape, her air, 

With charms resistless wound the heart,” 
which, it is needless to say, is rhymed 
by “ dart.” 

In short, of the eighty-four songs of 
the first class, with the exception of 
“ Take, Otakethose lips away !"—“‘ To 
all ye ladies nowat land,” —“ My time, 
Oo ye Muses, was happily spent,” — 
which, though far too long for a song, 
contains many ideas and lines perfect- 
ly me for that style of composition 
—an haps half-a-dozen others, all 
are of the same cast ; and, what makes 
it more provoking, we see affixed to 
some of them the names of Dryden, 
Prior, &c. as if the editor had a per- 
verse pleasure in showing us that these 
men could write as tritely and trivial- 
ly as their neighbours on some occa- 
sions. Colin and Lucy, and Jemmy 
Dawson, which this class contains, are 
no more songs than Chevy Chace, or 
the Children of the Wood. 

The second class, in which “ love is 
treated as a passion,” is better ; for 
even — at writing in the —_. 

e of passion are generally at least 
eadable, if they are often. absurd. 
What we cannnot tolerate is inanity. 
There is a kind of noisy gallantry 
about 

** Ask me not how calmly I 

All the cares of life defy ; 

How I baffle human woes, 

Woman, woman, woman knows,” 
which is pleasant. Song XII. is ex- 
cellent ; compare the very sound of 
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*“ Over the mountains, 
And over the waves, 

Under the fountains, 
And under the graves, 

Under floods that are deepest 
Which Neptune obey, 

Over rocks which are steepest, 
Love will find out his way,” &c. 


with the trim nothingness of the very 
next— 
** Oft on the troubled ocean’s face, 
Loud stormy winds arise, 
The murmuring surges swell apace, 
And clouds obscure the skies :” 
But when the tempests’ rage is o’er— 
what follows? Why, 
** Soft breezes smooth the main, 
The billows cease to lash the shore, 
And all is calm again !!” 
Compare, again, song X XII. 
“ Would you choose a wife for a happy life» 
Leavé the court, and the country take, 
Where Susan and Doll, and Hanny and 
Moll, 
Follow Harry and John, whilst harvest 
goes on, 
And merrily merrily rake,” &c. 


with song XXIV., 

“ Happy the world in that blest age 
When beauty was not bought and sold, 

When the fair mind was uninflamed 
With the mean thirst of baneful gold.” 


What jejune trash ! and how absurd 
and aborninable an attempt it is to put 
into this creeping dialect what we have 
read in Greek but divine, and in 
Italian almost as delicious as Greek ! 
I say, compare such passages as these 
together, and if you be not thoroughly 
sensible of the vast inferiority of the 
songs by persoris of quality, and the 
propriety of utterly ejecting them from 
collections of songs, you will be fit to 
comment on them in the style of Gil- 
bert Wakefield, and to receive pane- 
gyrics accordingly from Tom Dibdin.* 





* What is written above of English Songs, will, of course, apply to the songs of 


all nations. I shall give a specimen in French. 


I shal! first quote a song by An- 


toine Ferrand, [a Parisian, a Counsellor of the Court of Aids, who died in 1719.— 


Anth. Fran, vol. I. p. 117.] 


Iris est plus charmante 
Que I’ Aurore naissante ; 
La Jeunesse brillante 
N’eut jamais tant d’appas. 
Tout le monde |’adore; 


Flore 
Vou. XVIE 


Est moins fraiche et moins belle, 
Qu’ elle : 
Venus méme n’a pas 
Tant d’ amour: qui marchent sur ses pas, 
&e. 


3R 
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The third class opens beautifully, 
indeed, with ‘‘ He that loves a rosy 
cheek.” Few poems in our language 
resemble so much as the first two ver- 
ses of this song (the third is provo- 
kingly inferior) the admirable and in- 
definable beauty of the Greek epi- 
grams. I, however, do not remember 
one exactly in point. Those following 
(except the jocular ones, as, “‘ Why 
so pale, fond lover ?”—** Tom loves 
Mary passing well,”—‘‘ My name is 
honest Harry,”—‘* My passion is as 
mustard strong,” &c.) are not particu- 
larly worthy of applause. It contains, 
to be sure, “ Mary, I believed thee 
true,”—* Still to be neat, still to be 
drest,” and some others ; but the sta- 
ple commodity is, 

** But passion’s wild impetuous sea 
Hurries me far from peace and thee— 
’'Fwere vain to struggle more. 
Thus the poor sailor slumbering lies, 
While swelling tides around him rise, 
And push his bark from shore : 
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In vain he spreads his helpless arms ; 
His pitying friends, with fond alarms, 

In vain deplore his state. 

Still far and farther from the coast, 
On the high surge his bark is tost, 

And, foundering, yields to fate." 

Is not this the quintessence of ab- 
os | now-a-days? Fine, pretty, 
good-for-nothing verses, I admit them 
to be, never intended or fitted to be 
sung ; and, besides, have I not read 
somewhere, 

“ Heu! quoties fidem 

Mutatosque Deus flebit, et aspera 

Nigris equora ventis 
Emirabitur insolens, 

Qui nunc te fruitur credulus aurea !'’ 

I own I have no patience when § 
see things, which have been once beau- 
tifully expressed, re-said in a manner 
blundering and diluted. 

Class Fourth is devoted solely to ex- 
pressions of love for the fair sex*— 
not a hopeful subject. Love to them 
is too serious a thing to be jested with, 





Here we have Venus, Flora, and Aurora, in full fig; and, in the name of the 
three goddesses, is the song worth a farthing ? Now take a song which you may vote 
low if you have a mind, but it is a good song nevertheless, and worth a cart-load of the 
above rubbish. I shall copy it all:— 

1 


Malgré la batuaille 
Qu’ on donne demain, 
Ca, faisons ripaille, 
C€harmante Catein : 
Attendant la gloire, 
Prenons le plaisir, 
Sans lire au grimoire 
Du sombre avenir. 


2 

Si la Hallebarde 

Je peux mériter, 
Pres du corps du garde 

Je te fais planter ; 
Ayant la dentelle, 

Le soulier brodé, 
La blouque 4 l’oreiile 

Le chignon cardé. 


3. 
Narguant tes compagnes, 
Méprisant leurs voeux, 
J’ai fait deux campagnes 
Roti de tes feux. 


Digni de la pomme, 
Tu recus ma foi, 

Et jamais rogome 
Ne fut bu sans toi. 


4. 
Tien, serre ma Pipe, 
Garde mon briquet ; 
Et si la Tulipe 
Fait le noir trajet, 
Que tu sois la seule 
Dans le régiment, 
Qu’ ait le brule-gueule 
De son cher amant. 


5. 

Ali! retien tes larmes, 
Calme ton chagrin ; 

Au nom, de tes charmes 
Achéve ton vin. 

Mais, quoi! de nos bandes 
J’ entends les Tambours ? 

Gloire! tu commandes, 
Adieu mes amours. 


The author of this song is Christopher Mangenot, brother of the Abbe Mangenot 
of the Temple. It was written during our war with France in 1744. It was ge- 
nerally attributed to the pen of Voltaire, but I doubt if he could have written in 


this vein. 
yourself.—C. N.) 


I wish somebody would translate it into English.-M. OD.—(Do it 


* In this class, Ben Jonson’s “ Drink to me only” is inserted, I-think, wrongly, 
for it appears to be an address from a man, not a woman. By Ritson’s remark, 
p. Ixxix, it would appear that he did not know it was from the Greek. 
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[See Lord Byron’s Don Juan, and also 
see Ovid, from whom Lord Byron has 
oon the idea,] and they are too 
proud to complain, if slighted. ‘They 
would be wrong if they did ; it is our 
part to sue, it is theirs to slight or to 
accept. They should take the advice 
of S e— 
“ Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 
Men were deceivers ever, 
-One foot at sea, and one on shore, 

To one thing constant never. 

Then sigh not so, 

But let them go, 

And be you blithe and bonny.” 

If the ladies will not write their fvel- 
ings, I am afraid we can not. At all 
events, this fourth class is completely 
fadé. There are some middling songs 
in it, but the majority are like those 
from Mr Mosy Mendez. 

* Vain is every fond endeavour, 

To resist the tender dart ; 

For examples move us never ; 

We must feel to know the smart.” 
Which is just as much poetry as 
Vain, quite vain, the toil you spend is, 

When your time in verse you pass ; 
For, good Mr Moses Mendez, 

You are nothing but an ass. 

The ideas in Soame Jenyns's solg, 
No. X., are very pretty The appeal 
to a lover acknowledged triumphant, 
“* Say, would you use that very power 

You from her fondness claim, 

To ruin, in one fatal hour, 

A life of spotless fame? 

Ah! cease, my dear, to do an ill, 

Because, perhaps, you may ; 

But rather try your utmost skill 

To save me, than betray,” 
is elegantly thought and expressed. 
There is something like the idea in the 
life of Gilbert Earle, when the lady 
urges her lover not to take advantage 
of her tenderness to betray her ho- 
nour. 

In the Fifth Class are some very 
good songs. It contains, among others, 

three most especial favourites of mine, 
- Sally in our alley,” by poor Harry 
Carey, (Goldsmith’s. own song, by the 
way,) ‘* Black-eyed Susan,” and Bi- 
shop Percy’s “OQ Nanny, wilt thou 
gang with me.” But I rather think 
I am not iar in this taste. It con- 
tains also a good deal of very good non- 
sense. In general, of the 287 songs of 
the volume, I think we might fairly, 
for one reason or another, dispense 
with at Teast 200. 

Our second division is drinking. 
Ritson was a water-drinker, and there- 
fore says, “ he candidly owns that he 
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was not sorry to find every endeavour 
used to enlarge this part of the collec- 
tion with credit (and he may probably, 
as it is, have been too indulgent) prove 
altogether fruitless ; a circumstance, 
perhaps, which will some time or other 
be considered as not a little to the ho- 
nour of the English muse.” ‘This is 
stuff. I shall not eulogize drinking, 
but I am not to be humbugged with 
the idea, that any production of the 
English muse ever soared within five 
hundred yards of him who sings of 
Héuy Sec areciov St: arorov ; 
or that any songs we have can beat 
those of Anacreon. If future genera- 
tions differ with this dictum of mine, 
they may with all my heart, but I shall 
retain to myself the privilege of think- 
ing such generations asinine to a great 
ee. Ritson’s selections, however, 
are tolerable. Drinking-songs may be 
divided pretty fairly into two classes; 
—the meditative, which, in the Egyp- 
tian manner, brings the skeleton into 
the banquet-room, and bids you think 
of the fleetingness of life as the chief 
stimulus to make the most of its en- 
joyiments while it lasts. 


“ Heu, heu, nos miseros, quam totus ho- 
muncio nil est, 
~- fragilis tenero stamine vita ca- 
it! 
Sic erimus cuncti, postquam nos auferct 
Orcus, , 
Ergo vivamus, dum licet esse bene—”’ 


as Trimalchio sings. The second class 
is the joyous, which bids us use the 
goods the gods provide us, because we 
like them—because they exhilarate us ; 
when the song bursts forth from mere 
animal spirits, or, to talk Pindarically, 
when— 
“ Oapev rie 38 wage 
Kpntnpa Cava yiverat.” 
and we cry— 
S* "Eynsgydtw Tig paiy, yAuRvV 
Kajeou @poparey.”” 
Of the former kind, “An hundred 
years hence,” has always appeared to 
me particularly good :— 
“ Let us drink, and be merry, 
Dance, joke, and rejoice, 
With claret and sherry, 
Theorbo and voice. 
The changeable world 
To our joy is unjust, 
All treasures uncertain ; 
Then down with your dust ! 
In frolics dispose 
Your pounds, shillings, and pence, 
For we shall be nothing 
An hundred years hence.” 
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Of the more roaring jovial songs, I 
do not see any worth extracting in Rit- 
son. I think your own pages, Mr Edi- 
tor, contain some far superior to any 
which he sports. 

What stories a commentator tho- 
roughly versant with this subject could 
tell in every part of this department ! 
I = — of ae — of wie 
D’Urfey, whose whole life, proper 
“ddan, would be a ~e of the jo. 
viality of England for half a century. 
I see here some of the songs of ‘Tom 
Brown, a fellow of deeper thought 
than generally is to be found among 
the bards of the bottle. Then we have 
** Ye Goodfellows all,” by Baron Daw- 
son, the friend of Carolan, last of the 
Irish bards, and the companion of Dr 
King, poet of Cookery. We see the 
names of Gay, Lord Rochester, Harry 
Carey, old Sheridan the purple-snout- 
ed, Jonson the rare, Milton, and 
the Duke of Wharton. Let any one 
who knows the literary history of the 
country just pause for a minute at the 
last names I have quoted, and run over 
at a mental glance the events of their 
lives, and how various a blending of 
thoughts will he not experience! I con- 
fess, that reading convivial songs is to 
me a melancholy amusement. Every 

I turn presents me with verses 
which I a in merry hours from 
voices now mute in death, or removed 
to distant lands, or estranged in af- 
fegtion. But— 

“?Tis in vain 

To complain, 

In a melancholy strain, 

Of the days that are gone, and will 

never come again.” 

Is the story true that Wolfe either 
wrote or sung “‘ How stands the glass 
around,” the night before the battle, 
“When that hero met his fate on the 

heights of Abram ?” 
I heard he did—but I forget my au- 


thority. ; 
«* The Ex-ale-tation of Ale,” p. 63, 


is not properly a song, but it is a plea- 

sant extravaganza. There is one phe- 

nomenon mentioned in it, which I 

submit to Sir Humphrey Davy or some 

other great chemist, for I cannot re- 

solve it. 

“Nor yet the delight, that ‘comes to the 
sight, 

To see how it flowers and mantles in 

graile,* 
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As green as a leek with a smile on the 
cheek, 

The true orient colour of a pot of good 

ale.” 

How was it green? I know not, 
neither ean I conjecture. The third 
part of Miscellaneous Songs has our 
usual favourites joined to others quite 
unworthy. Strange to say, it contains 
neither ‘God save the King,” nor 
** Rule Britannia.” Could this have 
arisen from the cankered Jacobinism 
of citizen Ritson? If so, it was shabby 
even for a Jacobin. I cannot pass over 
this list, without thanking ‘Tom Camp- 
bell for “ Ye mariners of England.” 
I never read it without forgiving him 
all his Whiggery, and lamenting the 
Ritter Bann and Reullura. 

As for the fourth part—the old bal- 
lads, I say nothing, except that it is 
oe enough, and I think uncalled for 

ere. The last ballad is by Sir W. 
Scott—a translation from the Norman 
French, the original of which, the 
editor says, cannot now be retraced. 
Had it ever any existence? It is a 
splendid thing, and I do not recollect 
seeing it in his works. Therefore here 
it goes— 


BALLAD 
ON THE DEATH OF 
SIMON DE MONTFORT, 
EARL OF LEICESTER, 
AT THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM, 1266: 


(Literally versified from the 
Norman French.) 


BY WALTER SCOTT, ESQ. 


“In woeful wise my song shall rise, 
My heart impels the strain ; 
Tears fit the song, which tells the wrong, 
Of gentle Barons slayn. 
Fayr peace to gaine they fought in 
vayn ; 
Their house to ruin gave, 
And limb and life, to butcheryng knyfe, 
Our native land to save. 
CHORUS. 
“ Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 
That could so much of weir :} 
Erle Montfort’s scathe, and heavy 
death, 
Shall cost the world a tear. 


“ As I here say, upon Tuesdaye, 
The battle bold was done; 

Each mounted knight, there fell in fight, 
For ayd of foot was none : 





* i. ¢ Sumall particles. 
} Price. 


Spenser uses the word for gravel. 


$ War. 
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‘There wounds were felt, and blows were But for Jesus’ love, that sits above, 


dealt, 
With brands that burnish’d be, 
Sir Edward stoute, his numerous route, 
Have won the maisterie. 
: Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ But, though he died, on Montfort’s 
side 
The victorie remain’d ; 
Like Becket’s fayth, the Erle’s in deathe, 
The martyr’s palm obtain’d ; 
That holy Saint would never graunt, 
The church should fall or slyde ; 
Like him, the Erle met deadly peril, 
And like him dauntless dyed. 
Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ The bold Sir Hugh Despencer true, 
The kingdom’s Justice he, 
Was dom’d to dye unrighteouslye, 
By passynge crueltie ; 
And Sir Henry, the son was he 
To Leister’s nobile lord, 
With many moe, as ye shall know, ~ 
Fell by Erle Gloster’s sword. 
Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ He that dye, in standing by 
The co 8 peace and lawe, 
To him the Saint the meed shall graunt 
Of conscience free from flawe. 
Who suffers scathe, and faces death, 
To save the poor from wrong, 
God speed his end, the poor man’s friend, 
For suche we pray, and long! 
Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ His bosom nere, a treasure dere, 
A sackclothe shirt, they founde ; 
The felons there full ruthless were 
Who stretched hym on the grounde. 
More wrongs than be in butcherye, 
They did the knight who fell, 
To wield his sword, and keep his worde, 
Who knew the way so well. 
Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ Pray as is meet, my brethern sweet, 
The maiden Mary’s son, 

The infant fair, our noble heir, 
In grace to guide him on. 

I will not name thre habit’s* claym, 
Of that I will not saye; 
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For churchmen ever pray. 
Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ Seek not to see, of chivalrye, 
Or count, or baron bold ; 
Each gallant knight, and squire of might, 
They all are bought and sold ; 
For loyaltie and veritie, 
They now are done awaye— 
The losel vile may reign by guile, - 
The fool by his foleye. 
Now lowly lies, &c. 


“ Sir Simon wight, that gallant knight, 
And his companye eche one, 

To heaven above, and joye and Joye, 
And endless life, are gone. 

May He on rood who bought our good, 
And God, their paine relieve, 

Who, captive ta’en, are kept in chaine, 
And depe in dungeon grieve ! 


“ Now lowly lies the flower of pries, 
That could so much of weir ; 

ErleMontfort’s scathe, and heavy death, 
Shall cost the world a tear.’’*+ 


On the whole, the really good songs 
of Ritson might be gathered into’ 
single volume. His imi dis- 
sertation is pleasant enough, and might 
be retained with improvements. Ano- 
ther volume of additional songs might 
be collected, and then it w be to- 
lerably complete. I should agree with 
Ritson as to the propriety of rejecting 
all political songs, for I think they 
should make a te work, which is 
a desideratum in our literature. — 4 
of free-masonry also I should exclude, 
though I do not think with him (p. x.) 
that they would disgrace the collec- 
tion, some of them being pretty for, 
but because they are not intelligible to 
the uninitiated. The only one in fa- 
vour of which I should break my rule, 
that I recollect just now, is Burns’s 
* Adieu, a heartwarm fond adieu, dear 
brethren of the mystic tie.” 

Some time or other, what I propose 
will be effected. Blackwood should 
publish it—M. OD. . 





* The clerical habit is obviously alluded to ; and it seems to be cautiously and ob- 
scurely hinted, that the church was endangered by the defence of De Montfort. 


+ It was the object of the translator to imitate, as literally as possible, the style of 
the original, even in its rudeness, abrupt transitions, and obscurity. Such being the 
particular request of Mr Ritson, who supplied the old French of this ballad min- 


strelsy. 
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THE BAIKNLY SCHOOI. OF CRITICISM. 
No. I. 
LEADING ARTICLE (On Theodric) IN THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


» a Society (of 


AsouT six years 
members) was 


which we are origi 
instituted in the m lis of Scot- 
land, called “‘ ‘The Bairnly Club.” Its 
aim and object is the promotion of 
iety and innocence. At our month- 

'y meetings, we wear an appropriate 
uniform,—corduroy breeches, waist- 
coat, and jacket, in one, the latter 
with jerkin just visible, like that of a 
young lady’s riding-habit; several 
rows of round bright buttons, thickly 
set, run along the breast, and disap- 
pear like dew-drops over the shoulder. 
Over this suit,—the effect of which on 
a bulky man of seventeen stone is most 
impressive,—is worn a pin-a-fore, or 
we a Our feet are incased in neat 
laced ts; and our heads adorned 
of seal-skin. No neckcloths 
red,—we wear our shirt-necks 


with ca 
are 


open, and, as soon as our pin-a-fores 
are removed, after dinner, we exult- 
ingly exhibit our magnificent frills. 
This year Mr Francis Jeffrey is Pre- 
sident ; and, as it has been the perpe- 
tual practice of the bairn so officiating, 


to furnish the Leading Article to the 
Blue and Yellow, Master Frank has 
this quarter, after wiping his nose on 
his ave, more minorum, reviewed 


The Bairnly Club are proud, and 
justly proud, of this Article. We con- 
ceive it to be by far the bairnliest cri- 
tique of the year. Francisculus read 
it to us during our dessert, and a 
whole plateful of comfits and sugar- 
plums were voted to him by acclama- 
tion. Had the person who nursed him 
been nt, the sight would have 
brought the tears into her eyes. He 
read the article remarkably well— 
scarcely miscalling five words in a 
whole ph—and then returned 
it to his satchel. At tea, he was al- 
lowed an additional lump of sugar in 
each of his three cups, and his last 
slice of bread was not only buttered 
upon both sides, but also carvied. Nor, 
on a dispassionate perusal of the cri- 
tique, will any good Christian be 
di to deny, that little Master 
richly deserved his comfits, carvies, and 
commendations. It is indeed a most 
masterly bairnly production. We beg 
leave to call the public attention toa 
few of its most striking beauties. 


“¢ Mr Campbell has acquired,” quoth 


‘the President of the Bairnly Society, 


“ by virtue of exemplary luxiness, an 
assurance and pledge of immortality, 
which he pone scarcely have obtain- 
ed without it.” The whole Socicty 
laughed consumedly at this hit, and 
clapped their hands like one bairn. 
Master Francis hereupon sucked his 
fore-finger, with which he had been 
picking holes in a lemon-tart, and 
raising his head nearly to a level with 
the lowest button on the Adjutant’s 
breeches, accoutred as ODoherty was 
in the costume of the Club, thus pro- 
ceeded, with a shrill, sharp crow- 
ing :—‘‘ There is accordingly no li- 
ving poet, we believe, whose advertise- 
ment excites greater expectation than 
Mr Campbell's, and a new poem from 
him is waited for with even more eager- 
ness (as it is certainly for a much 
longer time) THAN A NEW NOVEL 
FROM THE AUTHOR OF WAVERLEY.” 
** Cock-a-doodle-do! cock-a-doodle- 
do !”’—** Who is that trying to crow 
like a cock ?” cried we, who were crou- 
pier. ‘“ Maa-maa-baa-baa !”—‘* Who 
is that bleating like a sheep ?” demand- 
ed we, with still more marked indig- 
nation. “* Whew-whew-whew !”— 
«¢ Bairns, be quiet !—here are the 
taws !” exclaimed we, with a Draconic 
countenance ; but our authority was 
lost—there was a perfect mutiny ; and, 
in the uproar, several of the bairns 

‘ot bloody noses. Mullion, who was 

eard grunting like a pig in a high 
wind, was delivered up into the hands 
of the stout wench who acts as waiter 
to the Club, and carried kicking and 
spurring into another room, to receive 
from her hands the rewards of his 
gross misbehaviour. 

Serene and unappalled during thc 
whole of this disturbance, which, it 
must be confessed, at one time wore 
a most alarming aspect, Master Jeffrey, 
as soon as Mullion had been removed, 
coughed thrice, and addressing him- 
self to us, with his very bairnliest ex- 

ression, cried out,—*‘ Like all other 

uman felicities, however, this nicH 
EXPECTATION AND PREPARED HO- 
MAGE has its draw-backs and its dan- 
gers.” Here our chaplain, forgetting 
what was due to his own character, hit 
the orator over the eye with a large 
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swectie ; but, no way discomfitted, the 
child, after repeating the last words of 
his sentence—‘‘ draw-backs and dan- 
gers,” popt into a new period ; when 
it was hinted to him by a member on 
his right, that there was no occasion 
for him, during his oratory, to be clan- 
destinely cramuning into his pocket such 
an unconscionable number of prunes 
and figs. To this kindly suggestion, 
our little critic turned a deaf ear, and, 
furious as one of the Fantoccini, 
screamed out, “ It is entitled ‘ a Do- 
mestic Story, —and it is so—turning 
upon few incidents—embracing few 
characters—dealing in no marvels and 
no terrors—displaying no stormy pas- 
sions. Without complication of plot, 
in short, or hurry of action—with no 
atrocities to shudder at, or feats of 
noble daring to stir the spirits of the 
ambitious, it passes quietly on, through 
the shaded paths of private life, con- 
versing with gentle natures and pa- 
tient sufferings, and unfolding, with 
serene pity and sober triumph, the 
pangs which are fated at times to wring 
the heart of innocence and generosity, 
and the courage and comfort which ge- 
nerosity and innocence can never fail to 
bestow.” The beautiful bairnliness of 
this soothed the souls of the 


whole Club. We all felt ourselves in- 


spired with one spirit ; and we — 
Master Jeffrey, perhaps, the highest 
compliment we could, ny seine Tom 
Campbell an Honorary Member of the 
Bairnly Club. 

The ingenuous youth continued, 
“‘ The taste and the feeling which led to 
the relation of such topics could not 
but impress their character on the style 
in which they are treated. It is distin- 
guished accordingly by a fine and ten- 
der finish, both of thought and diction 
—by a chastened elegance of words 
and diction.”—That it is, said ODo- 
herty ; just — me to give a few in- 
stances. Thus—(loud coughing)— 

“‘ There is a fine and tender finish for 
you, both of thought and diction— 
chastened elegance of words and ima- 
ges.” Perge, Franciscule. “ The story, 
so abundantly simple, as our readers 
will immediately see, has two distinct 
compartments—one relating to the 
Swiss Maiden, the other to the Eng- 
lish wife. THE FORMER, WITH ALL 
ITS ACCOMPANIMENTS, WE THINK 
NEARLY PERFECT.” Here, to our in- 
conceivable confusion of face, regard- 
less of all decorum, ODoherty sung 
out, “ Barney, let the girls alone,” and 
Master Jeffrey, justly nettled, laid 
down his critique on his plate, sported 
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sulk, and began to ery. This was car- 
rying bairnliness to an extent not 
countenanced by the club, and the 
editor of the “ First Critical Journal 
in the world” was called to order. 

At this critical juncture, Mullion 
returned, yet tingling from the brawny 
arm of Grizzy, and asked Master Jef- 
frey why he was standing there like a 
booby, with his thumb in his mouth. 
This put the President of the Bairnly 
on his mettle, and strutting himself 
4 into tiptoe, not unlike a bantam 
when he wishes to see what is going 
on behind a five-story house, the 
little Oracle thus delivered his response 
to Mullion’s fervent entreaties :— 

“‘ Mr Campbell is not among the 
number of those poets whose hatred of 
oppression has been chilled by the lapse 
of years, or allayed by the suggestions of 
a base self-interest. He has held on his 
course, through good and through bad 
report, unseduced, unterrified, and is now 
found in his duty, testifying as fearlessly 
against the invaders of Spain, in the vo- 
lume before us, as he did against the 
spoilers of Poland in the very first of his 
publications. It is a proud thing indeed 
for England, for poetry, and for mankind, 
that all the illustrious poets of the pre- 
sent day—Byron, Moore, Rogers, Camp- 
bell—are distinguished by their zeal for 
freedom, and their scorn for courtly adu- 
lation; while those who have deserted 
that manly and holy cause have, from 
that -hour, felt their inspiration with- 
drawn, their harp-strings broken, and the 
fire quenched in their censers !”’ 

As bad luck would have it, Master 
Francis here overbalanced himself at 
the word “‘ Censers,” and down came 
with a whop the President of the Bairn- 
ly Club, with his nose into a shape of 
calfs’-foot jelly. ‘‘ Will you please to 
have a little custard, my dear Jeff ?” 
said the Adjutant. “ Encore, encore!” 
was the general cry; and with his 
usual good-humour, (and a more ami- 
able bairn is not amongst us than 
Jeffrey,) he again ore-rotundoed the 
eulogy and anathema. 

After the tumult of applause had 
subsided, we ourselves, pe. the Adju- 
tant, gave Master Frank ‘‘ London 
carries,” in triumph, three times round 
the room ; we then put on his daidley 
for him,—fastened a comforter round 
his little active jaws, for he complain- 
ed of a tooth-ache, brought on, un- 
doubtedly, by the sugar-plums,—and 
committing him to the ch of the 
“* Lass wi’ the Lantern,” bid him con- 
tinue to be a good bairn, and not to 
be afraid of ghosts. 

12 
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THE THREEFOLD TRAGEDY. 


Scene I. 
Givu110, THOMASINE. 


G. Tuar lady is a fair one, whom we met 
Last night, and did admire so in the dance, 
My Thomasine. 
T. The Lady Rosabelle ? 
G. The same, my love. How empress-like she swam 
Adown that stately measure! did she not >— 
The old Castilian one, I mean,—which then 
Seem’d as its air had call’d up the bright spirit 
Of Chivalry itself to grace the ball. 
T. Why should’st thou see it ? 
G. If I saw her fair, 
*T was but to see, and, Seeing, but to say 
That thou wert fairer—fairest of all fairs 
Whose beauties breathe this earth’s even Georgian airs. 
T.. Hast thou seen Georgia’s beauties ? 
G. I have one— 
Yet ’tis but a faint imaging :—come see, 
Here on this ivory tablet.—Is it not pretty ? 
T. Oh! far too pretty. Dost thou know her well— 
Her whom this face belong’d to? 
G. O yes,—well :— 
My mother was a Georgian ; and this was 
Mine uncle’s daughter. 
T. And in infancy 


Ye play’d together >—and together grew, 
And loved ? - 

G. Ay ; loved and was loved as a brother. 
T.. Go on. 
G. Go on !—with what, love? 

T. With your tale,— 
I mean with—with—your portrait. Let me look 
Again. 

G. "Tis finely touch’d, love,—is it not >— 

Here, in this light :—her noble brow (methinks 

I sce her—in my mind)—it pass’d this far : 

Twas like a sculptured Pallas, in its pride 

Of alabaster whiteness ; and her eye 

Was like the morning dew’s translucent ball 

Within the harebell’s cup, by some chance leaf 

pens, or gustful wind at evening’s hour, 
erein alf night the fairest fairies bathed, 

And wherein looks the dawning sun, and sees 

His own bright miniature. 

T. And was her hair 
So vine-like, in its tendrils of bright gold ? 

G. Oh! far, far more !—and then these fingers light, 
Which point the dimple that they seem to hide ! 

The painter’s too rude pencil could not touch 
The polish of their turning mild enough. 

T. Methinks ’tis mild. 

G. But not enough. 

Oh! sure 


T. 
It is enough.—Say, Giulio, that it is. 


G. Why, my own life? 
7. 4 Oh, Giulio! not thy life 
Giulio! thy cousin’s is too fair a face 
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For mine to come where hers is—in thine heart. 
G. Thomasine ! 
7". Nay, thou said’st so—did’st thou not ? 
These were thy very words——oh ! I did note them— 
‘«¢ Methinks I have her in my heart.”—’T'was so. 
G. I did not think ’twas so: and yet it might. 
But yet I did not place her where thou art— 
In my heart’s heart.—Nay, sigh not, Thomasine. 
I loved her as a sister, but no more! 
And thou had’st loved her as a sister too. 
T. Nay, if ’twere thus, I should have loved her more, 
For I had loved her as thine, Giulio. 
Why, she must be a lady passing fair, 
To pass this portraiture. This violet eye— 
Why, I ne’er saw its equal,—oh ! not even 
In the dark deepness of the ocean tints 
That we have watch’d so. 
G. Hast not seen its peer, 
Enchantress ? 
gf No. 
G. Not even in thy mirror? 
T. Indeed, not there. 
G. No, for thine own is hazel ; 
And hazel is my fav’rite, for there’s naught 
In heaven or earth that’s like it. 
7. And this mouth— 
How it half opes, as if with sorcery sounds! 
G. But not as thine does now. 
And then this front— 


T. 
Shut, shut the case: I shall grow envious. 

G. ’Tis well the ivory cannot—or it would— 
Of her who says:so—says so, but in smiles. 
But see, how the red sunset reddens all 
The old dark wainscotting : Come, let us forth, 
And gaze on its great beauty. 


Scenes II. 
CaMILLA, in a boy’s dress. 


Heart, heart, be silent! need Camilla fear 

A rival in each brow that Giulio bows to ? 

A rival !—Ah! ’tis not for love conceal’d— 
Successfully conceal’d, like mine,—’tis not 

For love unanswer’d—by the unconscious eye 
Kindly, yet coldly look’d on,,as is mine,— 

Oh! a is no word for such love’s using. 

—She who hath heard the sweet lip—which she envies 
The kisses of its fellow—breathe to her 

The whisper’d wish, and the reiterate vow ;— 

She who hath seen the look she loves to read 

Hide its fierce heat beneath the languid lid, 
Whene’er her own surprised it in its moment 

Of fix’d idolatry ;—she who hath felt 

Her hurrying heart flash up the blushing blood 
Through the clear cheek, whene’er the hoped-for hand 
Press’ her own thrilling one ;—Such—such as she 
May speak of rivals :—Can Camilla so? 

He knows now that I love him. How I love him— 
Form’d as he is for love—can he e’er fancy ? 
—Love of Camilla ne’er hath arm’d his eye 

To or ee this poor disguise. This satin vest,— 
High-heaving with the bosom, when he’s near, 

Vor. XVII. 3S 
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Which it should hide,—is to him as a corélet 
Of seven times tried and seven times folded steel ; 
And the deep-shadowing helmet were to him 
Less guard against recognizance, than are 
These close-clipp’d locks men praised so once.— 
Ah me! 
And yet why sigh? sure I did wish it so, 
When I became a boy to track those steps 
Behind, I fain would company beside.— 
And yet—although he loved not his sweet coz— 
(Ah! so he call’d me; ay! and loved, but not 
As his sweet coz would have him, )}—yet, Camilla 
Finds she hath rivals, when she sees him bend 
The blessing of his lips to ladies’ hands. 
And then—this Thomasine is far too fair, 
Too, fairer than all others ;—still her fair 
Is far too little for my Giulio’s love. 
Ah! doth he think so?—No! if these oft meetings— 
For such slight knowledge far too frequent found— 
Too close for Giulio’s honourable spirit 
If he do love not—and too secret stolen 
To be but sweetly spent as fondly sought— 
Ah! no, if these speak true,—my Giulio loves, 
And loves—not me. ’St! sure I heard a voice— 
A stern still voice—ay ! and it. said, ‘ Not thee !”— 
It might be fancy—but such fancies oft 
Teem with ill omen, and turn out too true. 
I'll watch her nearer. As a basilisk’s, 
Mine eye shall glare her into Ah! what thoughts, 
What devilish thoughts, like snakes, dart through my brain! 
This must not be.—Camilla, though she love, 
Ay! though she die for love—must love and die, 
As fits who loves and dies for Giulio. 


Scene III. 
THOMASINE, GIULIO. 


T. I tell you what, my lord! This fan shall make 
Its feathers well acquainted with your ear, 
If the child-god teach you such childish names 
To treat your lady with.— Beware—beware ye1— 
G. What shall I call you, then ?—My love! life! angel! 
T. Nay, this is flattery! I am no angel.— 
G. Oh! no—thank Heaven! not quite an angel yet, 


Though as angelic as one. — 
Why “ thank Heaven ?” 


Would’st thou not have me one? 
y I would not have 


A Why, what bars, that 5 
Be one with thee, my Giulio ?—Nothing, sure— 
Say “ Nothing,” Giulio. 
G 


Thee leave us, Thomasine. 


. In the sense I mean, 
May it be long, long years first !—We must part 
Ere thou become one. And thou must put off 
‘The delicate tincture of that cherry cheek— 
The purplish lily of those translucent temples— 
The sphere-like coral of that pouting lip— 

And its o’erhanging fellow’s gentle twine— 

And the dark orbs of those thy diamond eyes, 
That turn and drink the moonlight now, until 
Their hues melt off, in the sublimer wildness 
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Sales Se shadow ;—these—these all. ..... 
= ! their melting is to tears—Why ?— a a 
° y 
Dost thou ask why? And yet thou talk’dst of parting. 
G. Sweet, I will talk mh an od tsoslPhicndh “tree sweet 
To descant on thy praises—even though thus. “ 
But by those blue-vein’d temples,—vault-like brows,— é 
By the blest luxury of those red lips,— 
By that soft cheek which blushes so, because 
So easily it dimples to kind smiles,— 
By these—by thee—by every grace that’s thine, 
And so by every , | swear—through life, 
Through death, thou art... . . 
T. At lover’s vows, we say 
Jove laughs ; I cannot choose but smile at thine. 
G. So thou did’st smile on them, I would defy 
His laugh. 
T. But thine are so fantastical, 
I am sure they must be false. For if thine oath 
By these were perjured—say, what punishment 
Can these poor brows, that are too young to frown, 
Inflict on thy misprision—or these cheeks, 
Whose flush of anger thou didst never know— 
Or these twain silly lips, that cannot keep 
From smiling at thy flattery ? ; 
G. Oh! not so— 
Is flattery true, as that yon sun is fair? 
Is truth as false, as that yon fleeting clouds 
Are solid as this ? When these two things 
Are thus confounded—then—oh ! not ¢él/ then, 
Think that I flatter, when I fondly challenge _ 
Truth to be truer, than that—as I live— 
I love thee, and upon that love do live, 
And in my life and love am ever thine. 
T. Why; I was bid beware of tongues, that twined 
Such sweet inverted phrases round and round ; 
For such, they said, were like false birds, which fly 
And twitter round about their stubble homes, 
At careful distance, and with guileful roving, 
To draw off heedful eyes from prying closely. 
—But, my lord, where’s the pretty page I ask’d of you, 
To be my lute-bearer ? 
G Thomasine, 


. _ Why, 

I love the boy, and he, I think, loves me— 
Thomasine, do not ask it ? 

T. Nay, my love, 
Now I protest I shall grow jealous of him— 
Some lady sent him you—Or—it > Anes 
(Nay, sir, you need not fear minea sking eye,) 
it may be—nay, I’d lay a bet upon it— 
This crucifix of jewell’d ivory, : 
To that great cumbrous one that you cut throats with 
The cross upon your sword-hilt—come, ’tis a match—~ 
I'll swear that a boy is some 
Love-sickening girl, by your false eyes seduced, 
Who—poor romantic thing—needs follow you 
To hold your stirrup, brush your stained boots, 
Rub down your ing horse—Fie! fie! my lord, 
It is unknightly of you ! 

G. My own sweeting, 
On any other point I love your raillery ; 
But this = 'y, before I came from Florence, 
Brought letters from my cousin—praying me, 
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To take him as my page, and use him kindly, 
Both for his orphan state, which she set fort 

In her own moving terms—and for her sake. 
Touching the first, with thee he might be better’d ; 
But for the last, I like not that he leaves me. 


Yet, he shall choose. Gasparo! 


Enter Cam1tra. 
C. Here, my lord! 
G. I think I’ve used you kindly, good Gasparo! 
Nor struck thee, chid thee, nor employ’d thee more 
Than did beseem thy years ;—and you have been 
Trusty, and never truant—prompt, not prying— 
Quick, and yet not obtrusive in thy service— 
Duteous and frank, not servile pase — 
Gasparo, when we part, we part friends. 
Cc. My lord, in what, or when have I offended ? 
G. In naught, Gasparo ; but this gentle lady 
Will be a gentle mistress, and a ready 
Still to promote your service dutiful. 
C. Sir, I have served you mee » if not well : 
My service has been—is—and shall be, if 
It please you, yours till death, till martyrdom :— 
My service—not my ome good my lord ;— 
Nor is it to be pass d from hand to hand— 
Like household stuff—or war’s bloodrusted tools— 
Or faithless revel-cups, which change their lords, 
And sparkle as splendidly for their tenth master 
As when the graver’s hand had touch’d them fresh. 
—Yet, if you bid me leave you, I obey ;— 
Even though my heart should sunder with that love 
Which is in servants,—but which lords ne’er fancy 
Who have not eat another’s daily bread— 
Who have not been bedeck’d with others’ fortunes— 
Who have not found another’s house their home— 
Who have not watch’d another’s will and word— 
Nor had their gratitude still heap’d by smiles 
Of kindness, which repay one for one’s watching :— 
Such love may shut the sluices of my life:— 
Yet—if you bid—I leave you ;—but, sir, not 
To do the bidding of a lord I’ve left, 
In serving whom he will.—I had a hope 
To have tended on the hand I loved—for life,— 
Through sickness, solitude, woe, war, or danger ; 
Nor in life only,—but in death, and whilst 
My last faint breath were flitting.—Soon that hope 
Is canker’d ; and this heart, which with a love 
Passing what ever even woman felt, 
Hath loved thee,—it must eat into itself, 
Rusting like a neglected sword ; but never 
(Pardon ow ie, re lady) can it be 
Drawn forth to love another, sir, as thee,— 
Nor serve whom so it loves not. 
T. Giulio! 


Look—how his a are watery, though his lip 


Throbs hotly, and his cheek burn fiery red.— 
See how he loves you, Gialio !—hast thou spells 
About thee, that souls seek thee so ?>—Good boy, 
Cleave to his gentle nature, who attach’d you, 
As you would not be sunder’d, boy, from all 
Your better conduct and your worldly hopes.— 
You are not old yet ;—soon the moth will creep 
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Aenea yess splendid feelings, and the world 

Gnaw all their beauty and their freshness through. 

Cherish such feelings, boy, and turn them often, 

And let the perfume of my sprinkled praise, 

Poor though it be, preserve them in some sort. 

Soon—far too soon will other smiles than his 

Become thine idols,—or at least thy chase : 

Oh! be thou eager, but yet pure as now,— 

And faithful be thou, and thine honour stedfast, 

In wooing woman, as in serving man !— 

But come, we must not part you.—I do wave 

Mine asking of your realy 
Cc. Bless you—Christ bless, 

Sweet lady, for these words !—and “wen me 

If I not knew before, nor ever own’ 

The greatness of your worth. 
T. 


: Is’t worth to see 
The love you bear your master ? 
C. 


, Oh! if you saw 

The love I bear my master !—.. . In the rhymes 

Of old romance we read how maids have clad 

Them oft like men, and follow’d—all for love— 

Their idol from his land :—but would they, think you, 

If he had told them lacquey some sweet lady, 

Whose face was in his heart and rivall’d theirs,— 

Oh! would they—could they thus have done?—Ah! no! 

No less can my love make me diso 

So stern a mandate.—Let Gasparo thank you, 

Lady, for this your gentleness. 
G. And I too, 

ag thank you that we are not —. 

Your hand, Gasparo!—Go, my boy,—and bri 

The lute from the south ener oS the com 

At the end of the western terrace.—There we'll sit— 


(Thomasine, shall we not?) 
T. Thou say’st it, Giulio,— 


Dearest, thou know’st what J’U/ say. 

G. There then we 
Will sit, dear,—till the sun from his noon throne 
Come down—with sounds of piping winds, and song 
Of nestling throstles and in bp nightingales, 

And all the blazon’d pomp of heralding clouds— 
To his night-chamber ‘neath the slumberous sea. 
CamiLta alone. 

C. Oh! how her heart must beat beside that arm 
Her own is link’d with !—Happy she !—yet well 
Worthy that happiness heaven so showers on her— 
So bars to mati me.— ... Why—why—oh! why, 
Thou mighty One, whom men have call’d the Good, 
And say thou ftamed’st all creatures to be happy— 
Why, thou all-ordering Spirit, must I love,— 

And love so purely, fondly, constantly, 

So anxiously and irresistibly 

As fits a child of thine,—and yet be slighted, 

And in that dighibemapninn’> .+.+.- Ah! me!— 
She’s fair, I needs must own it,—good, ’tis true,— 
And almost worthy his perfection, far, 

Oh ! far more worthy than myself; (and so 

My cousin and my love—ah ! could I say 

My lover !—thinks :)—for her kind heart ne'er glows 
With thoughts of hell like those I’ve felt tow. her, 
Still—could they not be blessed? he with her ?>— 
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And I blest too? nor know, what knowing, I 
Find all thy glorious works they love so, are 
Nought but a blank to me,—the silver sun, 
The musical breezes, and the golden clouds, 
The mild moon, and heaven's myriad starry tents, 
The blue sky’s brightness, song of streams and birds, 
And everything of bounty or of beauty 
Thy word our earth hath painted or perfumed with. 
God ! had I never known him, these been 
Blissful to me as them.—Oh ! once I thought 
Thou would’st not let on one two loves be heap’d, 
Equal in fervour as in faith ;—since so 
One’s lot must be for misery—How thy fates 
Are awful !—How to me are frightful !—Ay, 
Frightful—as thoughts that thicken round my brain 
With their concreted venom Can I think ?}— 
Can I stand communing with myself and heaven, 
And he is breathing love into her ear— 
And lying at her feet—and gazing deep, 
With upstretch’d neck, into her downward eyes— 
And the sweet thrill of passion through their pulses 
Together palpitating?—.... Ay! I well 
May gasp—oh ! would to Heaven this Eastern blood 
Of mine were not so boiling !—or would she 
Were not so fair—so kind, at least to me ! 
Or not so kind to him !—Ah ! madness—madness ! 
Would she were not so innocent—that I 
Might strike her down—and there an end.— Alas ! 
She is fair—she is good, kind, innocent ;— 
Patience, ye fiends of vengeance d—I’m not ripe 
As yet ;—but feel too well—too well foreknow 


Whither my fates and ye are beckoning. 


Scene IV. 
GiuLio, . THOMASINE. 


G. Oh Thomasine! in such a bower as this 
How could I pass my summer life, nor dream 
Of thunder clouds to veil the eternal sunshine, 
Nor dread them, if they did, so thou wert by me ; 
So those twain flexible arms, like this rich woodbine, 
Circled your Giulio, and for life, my love ; 
So these bright hands, like yonder graceful lilies 
Gleam’d ever in my gaze ; and so thine eyes 
Shone still before me, like this dewy flower, 
Whose name my memory cannot lose—and thine, 
Sweeting, doth it not say, “ Forget me not ?” 
Oh! dearest heart, were it not pleasant, here, 
Amid these bendin , and bright, bright suns, 
And everlasting hills, and streams, and heavens, 
And flowery boughs that bare themselves too soon, 
To love away the lingering, yet fleet moments, 
With emblems all around us of thy beauty, 
With emblems round us of my fadeless love ; 
With emblems round us of the fading hours ; 
With emblems round us, in these rich perfumes, 
Of soon-decaying blossoms, ‘of that bliss— 
That love eternally conjoin’d, which lives 
When times, and seasons, and man’s lapsing life, 
Must lose their hold on being, and shall drop 
To dark oblivion’s bosom !—But that sigh, 
Whence rises it, my love ? 
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T. Ah, Giulio? why 
Sighs the sweet gale, which never can fear evil,— 
Even in this happy spot why sighs the gale? 

G. Nay, dearest, ask not that,—but why the sun 
Smiles even from out the depth of yon dark cloud 
Which doth o’ergloom his setting: Why—unless 
It be to cheer mine angel? 

T. Ay ! but, Giulio, 

Yon cloud is watery: Why forbid mine eye 
To be so too ?>—Watery—and yet, perchance, 
It beareth fire within ; and though mine eyes 
Be chill with tears that are not passion’s hot ones,— 
. Yet, love, mine heart fosters a flame within. 
But there’s a storm towards. And there’s a something 
Of sinking in my breast, which makes me doubt 
Lest our love want not the fierce storms, which I 
_ Have heard do still attend all love. 

G. Nay, nay ! 
’Tis fancy, sweet. But, if it were an omen, 
Love is not the boy-god that men would have him, 
Of silken skin and ever-perfumed hair, 
Which suns can freckle or a show’r uncurl. 
No! He can shoot on eagle pinions straight 
Up to the eye he suns him in, though bolts 
Of fire fall round him, cleaving the impious world ; 
Though show’rs may swell the rivers, till the lands 
Lie like deep lakes for miles, and though the winds 


Toss the tremendous sea, and roll the spring-tides 
O’er towns depopulated ;—Hoping love,— 

That quails not though the tropic sun glares full 
Upon his gaze—He looks where lightnings leap 
From their black nest, and laughs to think that he 


Doth bear a charmed life; since from his sire, 
The lord of lightnings, he doth emanate, 
Who loved before all worlds, and shall be loved 
When love and life are one through the throng’d heavens. 
Love can bear toil, love can pass trial, dear, 
Love can front frowning peril; naught to love . 
Is hard, if hearts be not too hard to win ; 
Naught fearful, save the loss of one heart’s life, 
And that he trusts, (for love believes a God, ) 
His God, who wills our happiness, will guard. 
T. The sullen clouds gather up to the central sky : 
How awful is this hot, thick air !—To die— 
Now to die, Giulio, ’tis too fearful !—Stern 
Were the death summons now to Thomasine, 
While she is loved and loves. 
G. This picture, dear, 
The picture of my cousin,—is set round 
With stones of natural virtue to ward off 
Fine perce apn eee Cs nme neck, 
oubly arm’d, come, let me its . . 
as But, Giulio, sateen 6 it back, I cannot——. 
G. My love, I'll take thine arm ; so thou shalt have 
The joy to guard thy Giulio. 
CAMILLA enters. 
Cc. Good my lord —— 
Ha! What! my portrait on her breast,—the one 
I gave him! : 
G. Wherefore comest thou, my good yo beh 
And why shrink’st back >—See how his colour shifts, 
Now whiter than even thine, my tim’rous love, 


to 
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Now flush’d like yon red haze the landscape ; 
Boy, what’s the matter? Look! how his eye rolls !— 
Art ill, Gasparo? 
C. Nothing, sir.—I came 
To bring this mantle for the Lady Thomasine, 
To turn—to turn the coming shower. 
G. Thanks, thanks 
For your kind thoughts, Gasparo !—Come, my life, 
Let’s wrap this precious heart up. 
le Oh! would—would 
It were a Nessus’ mantle! Haughty lady, 
To bear her spoils so openly ! 
G. Nay, love, 
Ts it too great an honour for your Giulio 
To lend a hand ? 
T. Well, well; but think, I pray, 
Good my lord, how we pleasure you. 
Cc. Camilla, 
Lost, lost Camilla, he hath known thy love ; 
And it is laughter to him in his hours 
Of fondling : Mid the luxury of his vows— 
The drunkenness of kisses,—then to give 
His cousin’s last poor pledge,—and, doubtless, descant 
How dull these eyes to hers whom he adores, 
How pale these lips to those he loves to taste, 
How hard this hand to that he loves to palm ! 
Triumph, vain beauty !—not for ever though, 
Nor not for long ; although thy sparkling eye 
Could scarcely dance more gaily,—didst thou know 
The slighted one is witness to thy conquest. 
Brief triumph thine ! 
T. Gasparo, your poor boy, 
- We had almost forgot er este bie ; 
Ere we turn homeward. 
C. Lady, I am well— 
Quite well: believe me thankful. (But dream not 
The bitter thanks I owe you.)—Pray, go on, sir ; 
*Tis with me oft thus before a storm ; but passes 
Quick as you see.—Sir, I await you—(Ay ! 
Ay!—and the vengeance hour.) 
G. Come, my own love, 
The heat-drops fall already. 


CamILta, alone. 
Yes! go on, 

And bend and bow before those darling eyes, 
That you may look up underneath their lids 
As on you lead her;—and your soft, soft words 
Speak with your curling lips in her small ear ;— 
Beware lest it become cafes this clod, 
And those fond eyes as dull !——-Oh ! ’tis too bitter,— 
While this poor grateful heart o’erbrimm’d with love, 
With love towards a rival,—and for words, 
For kind words which she scattereth commonly, 
While swells her spirit with the exulting scorn 
Of conquering beauty ;—while with silly haste, 
In the pure feeling of the moment, I 
Sought to serve her who saps my love—my bliss, 
Because, forsooth, I thought her what she seem’d :— 
While, fool-like, I desired to shield that frail, 
Too lovely form, whose frailty were the hope 
Of common rivals,—then, even then, the name 
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Of love-sick, vain Camilla was their theme,— 

Their theme of sport. But tremble! for the plank 
That bears we may be pierced,—pierced by a worm :— 
Then who shall bar the up-springing waters out ? 


Who stop the leak that wrecks you? 


Scene V.—A Forest—Night. 


CAMILLA. 
Now the storm maddens !—but the storm in here 
Rises, and will not be outmadden’d. Night, 
And solitude, and tempest, come, unwoman me, 
And make me what I seem :—Nay! not this slim 
And delicate form and face beseem the deeds 
Camilla’s doom doth point to.—Make my mind 
Like the night-wandering, lonely, storm-exulting, 
' And ruthless ruffian’s, who doth rob,—and sticks not 
To dare an act still ruder. His rough form 
Hath no nerves—to revolt from blood or breathlessness 
Of whom he will be rid of. His swart cheek 
Knows not these changes ; and his violent blood 
Throbs ne’er the quicker when he stabs. Come, fiends,— 
My scruples die away,—come, fiends, and quench 
The ashes of them, else I cannot do 
My doom,—and who can say that were not impious >— 
Ha, ha, ha !—Camilla, is that laugh thine own ? 
What,—what ! Save me, who strays abroad to-night 
And not in haste? (A figure wandering behind.) 
Tall is he,—and a man 

Such as I spoke of :—but in his dark-cloak’d form 
A grandeur, such as of a blasted oak 
Or shatter’d donjon.——Courage, heart! although 
He sees me, what hath my despair to fear ? 
He stops. Poor fool, I cannot face the glare 
That gilds the hollow of his scowling brows. 
Is it a fascination fixes me ? 
Or my mere womanish weakness >—Yet why fly ? 
Camilla’s better nature’s lost ;—and what 
Remains to lose? naught save my red revenge. 
And, though he were the fiend, that will I lose 
Never,—no ! never. Ha! I cannot shriek, 
Though he comes nearer :—What! Camilla shriek 
For earthly or unearthly natures !—No!—— 
Still looks he,—and his lids fall not, like man’s, 
For weakness ;—though my voice doth. Shame, Camilla ! 
An instant—and thou must speak, not before him, 
But ¢o him. Would he would to me!—No nearer ! 
Oh, God! no nearer with that basilisk eye. 
Is mine arm frozen, that it will not rise 
To grasp and guard him ?>———Elements, in vain 
Your frenzied threats grow supernatural : 
There is a mightier by me. Sir,—or spirit, 
What seek’st thou here? 

He. Poisons. 

C. And have I poisons, 
That thus thou stand’st before me face to face, 
With thine high head depress’d and dark brows knit, 
And moveless eyes up-scowling into mine— 
Have I then poisons 

He. There is death in them, 
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And death in thee,—the seeds of it:—and thine heart, 
Harbour’d it ne’er the — of death, or causing it? 
C. Art thou the Tempter! 
He. Do I tempt thee, woman ? 
The preacher saith, “ Man is but vanity.” 
The vanity of vanities is woman. 

C. Woman ! 

He. Ay! woman. Think’st thou we do not know 
A woman by her eye, and by her tongue? 

C. Depart from me ;—yet stay 

He. I seek my poisons : 

They grow within yon old corrupted tree 

Which the heavens fire this moment. See! it flares, 
How merrily, how beautifully, broadly, : 
Splendidly, and sublimely to the skies :— 

And all to its own perdition. Now’s the time 

To pluck me petsons, which the leech can heal not, 
And hand of man yet cull’d not. Fare thee well ! 

C. I dare not,—yet will ask him. Can’st thou not, 
Strange and unfathom’d stranger, can’st thou not 
Impart thy drugs to o! 1ers >—to me ?—Answer ! 

(aly words are spoken.—God ! if ’tis the fiend ! 

! how I tremble !)—Answer,—and do not look so,— 
Mine eye-balls will be scathed ; yet can I not 
Turn them away. Speak! speak! speak ! 

He. Can’st thou dare 
The sulphurous fumes and red boughs crashing round thee 
mi yet flaring oak? Darest thou with me? 

. I do not eat my words—(nor dare turn back.) 
He. Follow then, softly, lest we wake the slaves 
Of Satan, who, each forester doth know, 
And half will swear they’ve seen,—haunt these black walks. 
(They retire into the smoke and flames of the oak. Soon after— 
a crash—a burst of flame and sparks—and a vast column of 
smoke. CAMILLA runs out. 

C. Am I mad? Is there in my cheeks more blood— 

In my full eyes more fire than fitteth man’s? 
In my toss’d heart more pulses than before ? 
In my limbs less of body ? In my voice 
A tone as of a demon ?—So it seems : 
Yet now I sink and sicken. Still I have thee, 
Thou blessed sprig of death, that can’st not fail :— 
I have thee:—But my spirits flag. Oh! was it 
The eternal devil I have made my friend ? 
In what a giant shape the swift smoke cloud 
Cleft the seared air with its fantastic curls !— 
And then no more 1 saw him.—Sure the death 
I pluck’d and placed so close unto my bosom— 
Sure it was not mine own !—How my heart chokes me !— 
Sick,—sick :—Oh ! for some water to— 

(Enter a Forester. 

ark man !— 

Art thou again here >—Oh ! support me ;—water— 
I faint—for heaven’s sake, water ! 


(Sinks. He catches her.) 
F’. Poor youth! He looks almost as he’d been struck 
This cruel night :—Pray heaven there come no worse on’t ! 
I have a wild walk before I get him home.— 
(Carries her off: ) 
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Scenr VI.—A Cottage. 
A Forester and his Wirs. 


F. The Lady Thomasine and the Lord Giulio, 
To-day ‘Il come see our vintage, wife :—That boy 
That fainted last night in the wood, I think 
Said he belonged to the Lord Giulio,— 

I tell you what, wife,—he was mighty close 

About his doublet’s being loosed :—and I 

More than suspect that had it been unbutton’d, 
Instead of my wade him all the way 

Just as he was,—I more than half suspect, 

He came to himself too soon, but that you know 
Is neither here nor there :—Lords, they say, wife, 
Have sometimes odd attendance ‘mong their pages ;— 
You take me, don’t you? 

W. Yes, I see your meaning.— 
The boy has white hands, and a pretty foot enough : 
But, Beppo, my Lord Giulio is, you know, 

None of your hairbrain’d sparks, that . . . but ‘tis time 
To see about tidying the house for them.— 

The poor boy may as well wait till they come :— 

He may be a pet, who knows >—Come, Beppo, bustle. 


Scene VII.— Near the Cottage of Beppo. 


THomasine, Giut1o.—Berro and his Wir attending.— 
Peasantry in groups behind. 


CHORUS. 
Laugh ! around the poplar’s shaft, 
Long the blushing grape hath laugh’d, 
When the golden kiss of heaven 
Ripeness to its cheek hath given. 
Come laugh with me. 


Laugh ! and let the sweet gales waft 
Why we've sung and why we've laugh’d,— 
Over hamlet, hill, and heath, 
Mount above, and mead beneath. 
Come laugh with me. 


Laugh! for lords’ and ladies’ draught 
1.ong our vintage-wine hath laugh’d ; 
And the grapes we gather now, 
Shall for such a nectar flow. 
Come laugh with me. 


Laugh ! and pledge the ruby draught 
To those with us who've sung and laugh’d ;— 
While the dance and merry song 
Whirl the rosy hours along. 
Come laugh with me. 


T. Giulio, how happy are these simple le ! 
G. And oh! how happy I, to think thy bounty 
Adds to their happiness !— 
L. Oh! sure it is not 
When we from wealth, but in wealth seek our bliss, 
That we do find our blisses crumble away 
Like treasures dug from tombs. 
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G. But not thy bounty, 
My love, doth win these poor folk half so much 
As do thy kindness and calm courtesy : 

Else more rich men were favourites with the poor.— 
And therefore led I down the dance with thee 
To their gay music yonder :—And, my love, 
Therefore you must not chide me that I had 
Thine harp brought down to please them.— 
T. Giulio, 
I am half inclined to scold you:—but to day 
I cannot well.— 

. Then have me up to-morrow, 
Sweet, at your bar: and I'll be glad to learn 
How these dear tones will pass harsh sentence. Hark! 
They come to claim your promise of a song— 

And, as I live, have made our poor Gasparo 
Their spokesman.~—Know you of his last night’s illness ? 
He is a delicate boy.— 

T. Oh! yes: our host 

And still more garrulous hostess told me all. 
(CamiLta advances with peasantry.) 
ar ag I am glad to see you better.— 

- Thanks, lady ! oh—your hand were too great honour 

For such as Iam. (I had rather touch 
The bold black adder on his arrowy path,— 
Or lay my hand on the loathed toad.) My lady, 
I thank you—I’m quite well now. (Words are words, 
And but words ; they must have them ; but to touch 
Those fingers !—yet they do not shame mine own. 
Oh Giulio ! Giulio !) 

G 





, My dear boy, we must 
Forbid your wandering at such spots and weathers, 
And at such hours. I love you, to. too well. 

C. My Lord! (bows)—Camilla, would thou hadst the words 
Cope hath. ( Aside.) But, lady, we are come, 
And these have chosen me to further here 
Their wishes—to request that bape the queen, 

And smiling angel of our purple vintage, : 
Will deign to our delighted ears set forth ‘ 
Some of your 5 ty mat sorcery. For ‘tis said— 
Nor I gainsay it, —that at times 
Forth from your castle-towers is heard to stream 
Such matchless music on the midnight air 
As wakes the night-bird’s envy ; and doth ride 
O’er the slow-waving park-trees, and green slopes, 
And far-protracted vistas, with such power 
As stops the swain who haply crosseth there, 
Till he doth look up to the stars, and thinks 
That from their pearly orbs comes down the dew 
Of sounds delicious, which doth freshen so 
The spirit of his brain ;—and home he goes 
And tells of things mysterious that have been 
And are discover'd of the angelic world, 
When hush’d is this of mortals—Thus we kneel— 
Thus do thee all the vintage homages : 
Oh! answer us, as oracles of old 
Did their inquirers, with the song that springs 
Se all-spontaneous from those crimson lips. 
; THomasine—( Sings to the harp.) 
Take not back your leafy twine, 
Take not back your tendril’d wreathe ; 
Since the love it seems to breathe 
Makes me wish it mine. 
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I'll not put back your chaplet green, 
I'll not the grapes it bears refuse ; 
Since your lady loved ye, choose, 

I'll be_your vintage queen. 


Though the reveller’s brow it press, 
Though the brutal fray it see ; 
Since ‘tis love that gives it me, 

I the vine wreath bless. 


Though it o’er feign’d smiles hath waved, 
Though false eyes have ’neath it shone, 
Those are true that ye do own ; 

Such my heart hath craved. 


Spirits true the plant have grown, 
Hands of truth its toils employ ; 
Welcome to the plant of joy, 

Welcome to your crown. 


CHORUS. 
Spirits true the plant have grown, 
Hands of truth its toils employ ; 
Give welcome to the fruit of joy, 
Give welcome to our crown. 


Peasants, Lady, we pledge you. Will you pledge us back ? 
(Camiiva hands her a horn.) 
T. You have forgot Lord Giulio. 
(Passes it to Giu10, and receives another from Brrro.) 
G. Lady, thanks! 
From thy sweet hands how nobler the red wine 
Will Giulio’s veins enrich! To thee I lead 
The pledge of these true spirits. (Drinks. ) 
Ff. What is this ? 
Gasparo, what is this? —Nay, my boy, nay, 
You seek our precedence too strictly. —Boy, 
We pass'd it to Lord Giulio. 
Bep. How he glares 
Upon the emptied horn he would have snatch’d 
From’s Lord.—Good God! he faints—Support the boby— 
Yet look unto our mistress ; for I doubt 
There’s treason in yon cup—or was, before 
Lord Giulio quaff’d it off. 
T. Give him air, good friends, 
Nor ring him round so closely. Let me come 
Within your circle ; ’tis oft thus with him. 
Gaspar, look up. 
C. I do—nay, not on thee! 
I thought it was my Giulio ; but his voice 
My devil hath set silence on, and set 
His seal on me. 
G. Give him more room, good friends. 
Why, Gaspar, why—my boy... nay! nay—what’s this 
Amidst my speech doth sicken round my—heart ? 
C. Nay—off! thou chiding spirit ! not for thee 
The hellish horn was drugg’d—but .... 
T. Hush, my heart! 
Oh God ! oh God !—my Giulio, wherefore thus ? 
Beppo. Lord Giulio . . . here! Tord Giulio! help my lord here ! 
I doubt this boy’s a devil. Two beside him 
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Stay and attend him—closely! We will bear 
My lord unto yon bank. Bring out some benches, 
And spread my lord a couch—Nay, lady, nay! 
Hold not his hand so to your ous lips ; 
He will be better soon ; (which yet I doubt ;) 
Look to the boy though. 
Peasants. Ay! where is he ?—where ? 


Where is the murderer ? 
G. Patience—patience, friends— 
Treat my boy kindly :—O, G ! now— 
Now at this moment ! yet would God I had 
But mine own ruin to forgive thee. 
C. 


. Stay !— 
Bear not the corpse away yet.—Off! unhold me! (Breaks away.) 
I am a woman :—would ye keep a woman 
From loving whom it likes bat 

Peasants. How! a woman! 
C. I am a woman—ay! a fond false woman,— 
Yet to one true.—I have no envy now— 
No jealousy, now my love is borne to his grave.— 
O lady, let me grovel at thy feet 
Imploring pardon—pardon :—yet, oh yet 
Let me—let me go shut up those sweet eyes, 
And pour my last life on those clay-cold lips, 
My life which lingereth for that dissolution : 
One sugar’d kiss in dying—oh ! but one— 
One from the dying to the dead ! ; 
G. What stir 


Is this about me?—and what voice is that 

Whose passioning tones have not been heard for years ? 

Camilla—coz—sweet coz—art thou too come ? 

Ha! in that dress! thou—T hou, Camilla? ... oh! 
(Falls back.) 

T. Hast thou no thought for Thomasine ? 

G. are My love, 
Use m r cousin ki ° 

Cc. — ‘ Not thy sweet, 
Nor thy dear coz, my Giulio, now ? 

G. Oh yes! 
Sweet coz, dear coz ;—yet, cousin, my own death 
I could have well forgiven. 

T. Lady, lady, 
Mine I had well forgiven,—do forgive, 

Since that alone was meant.—But, lady, this— 
This noble ruin... . 
C. 


Oh! angelic pair, 


Thus let me, .... no! I cannot! ... yes! thus let me 
Join your dear hands—Ah ! but, Camilla,—she— 

What must she do? Why weep thus—thus—oh thus! 
How sweet are bitter tears !—my Giulio, turn 

Away those pitying eyes—that pierce my soul! 

Nay! nor thine, lady—fix them not on me 

So chidingly——Oh ! that yon drug should be 

So past all aid !—Oh, that yon eyes should be 

Fired, ’mid their tears, with the sharp pangs of pain !|— 
Oh that thy cheek, sweet lady, should o’erhang them, 

So palely passionless—passioning so purely, 

As bodes too well a threefold tragedy ! 

Oh that my guilty breath should utter forth 

These cold, calm, callous words !—Forgive me, friends,— 
Sweet friends, I see you do——Wilt Thou—Thou, God ?— 
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G. Hush up thy harrow’d heart, dear coz.—Thy hand 
Hath given me bliss down here, and, up in Heaven, 
Eternal life, and love, and Thomasine. 

—My love in life, my wife in a better world— 
I have some breath left,—let me hear thy voice 
Sing me to sleep the sleep of sweetest dreams 
That knows no night-mare.—Let mine ashes die 
Here in thy requiem—and my flitting soul 
Soar on thy wing’d Hosanna. 

, Oh! This—this 
Of mine—oh ! could a thousand hymns from it 
Its fiend exorcise ! 

( Lhe harp is brought.) 


THOMASINE, (Sings-) 
Rest, my love, thy suffering clay,— 
Soar, sweet spirit, soar to-day ; 
Swiftly pass the purging fires that shall but show the man— 
Swiftly scale the heavenly stair, free'from spot and stain— 
There, mine own love, wait for me, nor long shall be thy staying, 
Where, on Heaven's lowest orb, God’s far-light is raying. 


B. How movingly her faltering voice doth fail 
Its music—yet more musical doth seem 
Since feeling fathers the sweet fault.—But mark— 
How my Lord Giulio on her a 
Gazes as he would grow there.—-But, ! 
That guilt -_ n other face, which leans 
So fair over his usthien, should have spread 
Idiocy’s blank expression.—Still, again, 
With fuller tones, she takes up her fine’strain ! 


THOMASINE, (Sings) - 
Heaven from Heaven, and sphere from sphere, 
Love ees we shall clear ; 
Both at once, shall change come o’er our soon refining souls, 
Both at once, equal from each, darkness from us rolls, 
And the brightness breathed in men by God at his creation 
Shines forth brighter and more pure till the consummation. 


C. Cousin—dear cousin Giulio—is’t a spirit 
You gaze on so? Faith, she is wondrous lovely.— 
Is it an angel, Giulio? 

G. My poor cousin, 
God better thee ! Sweet coz—Camilla, hush. 

C. How prettily the harp sounds in mine ear ; 
And yet it hath no soul—as mine had once, 
When my poor cousin, that is dead and gone, 
Would touch it for me. Did you know him, sir? 
Nay—do not tell me—for “twere rude, you know, 
To whisper now. Who can this lady be? 

She ’gins again.—Would Giulio could hear her ! 


Tuomasine, (Sings.) 
Brother, bright as thou am I? 
Beams as pure love from mine eye? 
See the shining of the three, how from the throne it plays— 
And the sunbright Cross above would blind the fleshly gaze ; 
Now our blue path softer grows, and starry fanes flash brighter, 
And we breathe the odorous air freelier and lighter. 
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C. Are you not well, sir? Sure you feel some pain ? 
G. Sweet cousin, no !—no but my breath fails,— 
I shall be rested quickly, if you iw 
The pillow higher, that my may lie 
A moment. 
. Ah! poor gentleman,—he calls 
Me cousin.—If I had a cousin now, 
How. happy I should be. Well, well—but, sir, 
T.et me just press the pillow down. “Twill be 
The softer, sir. Nay, I don’t think he breathes— 
My tresses stir not by his lips. Why, sure 
I know this face—sure ’tis my cousin’s corpse. 
Oh! well may he not breathe. Hush ! these are monks 
Coming for him I mourn for. Their song sounds 
So soothingly, yet so exultingly, 
He must be pleased to hear it in his death. 


THomasIne, (Sings. ) 
Nor from weakness now I faint,— 
Transport hails thee, brother saint. 
Hark! seraphic wires are chiming i’the home of God and love ; 
And the hours of Heaven timing, singing sunbeams move. 
Now the fullest chorus thundering, marks the eve of Eden— 
And my fix’d thoughts, dear, are sundering—my eyes with sleep are laden. 


Beppo. She rests upon her harp, as if to wait 
The inspiration of sweet song,—and end 
The strain, that with such nian eye—but weak 
And quivering lip, she breathed in this last stanza. 
Surely she hath not fainted ! Heaven forefend— 
But it is something worse: Sped is the spirit 
That was so idolized. 


~ 
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